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one enyuire in regard to the public feelings which guide the Conductor of this Miscellany, be re- 
ties, that in Politics, he is am immovable friend to the principles of civil liberty, and of a benevolent 


[4 of Vol. 49. 


administration of governinent ; and is of the party of the Tories, the Whigs, and the Radical Reformers, 
as far as they are friends to the same principles and practices;—that in matters of Religion, he main- 
tains perfect liberty af conscience, and is desirous of- living in mutual charity with every sect of Chris- 
tians;—and that, in PAét/osophy, he prefers the useful to the speculative, constantly iejecting doctrines 
which have no better foundation than the authority of respected names, and admitting the assumption of 
no causes which are not equal and analogous to the effects. 

















For the Monthly Magazine. 
ACCOUNT of a recent JOURNEY from 

LA GUIRA to the CITY of CARACCAS 3 

ina Letter of the Writer, Mr. W.C. 

Jones, to his Family in London.. 

N the morning of Friday, the 10th 

of December, 1519, Capt. Wilson, 
of H. M.S. Salisbury, of 58 guns, and 
myself, left the town of- La Guira, to 
make an excursion to the city of St. 
Leon de Caraccas, about 15 miles dis- 
tant. We were provided with excellent 
mules, which were hired for us the day 
previous; and having duly adjusted 
and secured our baggage upon their 
back, &c., we set forward about seven 
o'clock. 

After passing through the small vil- 
lage of Macouta, which joins La Guira, 
we began to ascend the mountains, 
which intereept the passage te Caraccas, 
For an hour without any intermission, 
we continued to travel up a steep as- 
cent, probably at the rate of three 
miles an hour,—oceasionally through 
an opening getting a peep at the 
sea, and the vessels in the road- 
stead of La Guira, and at the sides of 
the mountains running parallel. _ Here 
and there a small pateh and house at- 
tached, presented an agreeable specimen 


of the cultivation of which parts of . 
. to experience that moSt agreeable sen- 
sation of a changed and cooler atmo- 


these mountains are susceptible. Just 
afier our starting it began to rain, and 
as it continued to do so with increasing 
violence; we were unable to protect 
ourselves sufficiently from it, and com- 

led, on the completion of the first 

Vr, to take shelter in a hut on the 


left side of the road, about half the ~ 


stance. of the aseent to the Posada. 
te the people were very civil, and 
We remained about an hour, when the 
Weather moderating, we again set out, 
= continued to rise until.our arrival 
a Posada, which occupied about an- 
eet hour, and here we stopped to 
rt fast. The house is not remark- 
¢ for its cleanliness,—but with eggs 
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and chocolate a very acceptable meal 
may be made, after two hours’ riding 
up hill, and a much cooler atmosphere 
than that of La Guira. As there was 
no thermometer. in the house, it was 
not possible to ascertain the difference 
exactly,—but a great change had taken 
place, as we were now glad to keep our 
coats buttoned up, and the water which 


‘we drank hada coolness and freshness 
‘in it, which I had not tasted since I 
‘left England. The weather. continued 
‘wet and cloudy, and we remained here 


about another hour. At our departure 
we again began to ascend at a good 
pace; and reached the summit, passing 
through the clouds which hung about 
us like a mist, about a quarter before 


twelve. The road by which we had 


ascended was paved in various places, 


and channels erected with flat stones 


to convey the water from it, and pre- 
serve it as much as possible; but ne- 
vertheless, it is, without any exception, 
the most difficult and the worst I ever 
travelled on. In many places where 
the pavement has probably been washed 
away; the mules were nearly knee 


deep in mud, and scarcely any other 


animals than those long accustomed to 
the road, would be able to make a 
passage. On the summit we continued 


sphere, which reminded us of our native 
country. The thickness of the wea- 
ther prevented our getting a, sight of 


‘Caraceas here, as it is possible to do on 
clearer days. We bega 


n, therefore, to 
descend towards the .town,, and we 
were probably about half way down 
the ascent from Caraccasto the summit, 
before we were enabled to attain the 
expected view., Our, ascent had occu- 
pied as nearly three hours as possible, 


- but one hour only was gee for o 
- descent, although travelling at a de- 
creased ratio, The ruin of Caraccas 1s 
therefore situated a distance equal to two 
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290 Mr. Jones's Journey 


good hours of travelling at three kuots, 
above the town of La Guira and the 
coast. Its elevation is calculated to be 
nearly three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. ; 
Extremely gratifying, indeed, is the 
novelty of the view. when the extended 
plain of Caraccas first bursts upon the 
sight, and presents a clear and not dis- 
tant prospect of this once handsome, 
and still interesting and extensive city. 
The town and its suburbs are spread 
over nearly half a plain, 12 miles in 
extent, beyond which are fields in a 
fine state of cultivation, and bounded 
by a small village at the foot of the 
mountains by which the plain is en- 
closed on all sides. The houses have 
mostly tiled roofs and whited fronts, 
and the numerous spires which rise 
from among them, announce a city of 
no ordinary interest, and encrease the 
beauty of the sight. When we descended 
on the plain we passed through a gate, 
where a real each was Feta We for 
admittance, and we began immediately 
to be enclosed by the ruins of the 
awful visitation of 1812, which struck 
us on all sides. The inhabitants cal- 
culate, that half the town was destroyed 
by the earthquake, and that 10,000 of 
the inhabitants perished on the same 
melancholy occasion, Perhaps one of 
the most impressive records of this 
event, is the cathedral clock, which 
— at the moment of the shock, 
and remains fixed at that time, the 
hands pointing to ten minutes after 
four, to commemorate the terrible cir- 
cumstance, and to perpetuate the re- 
collection of an awful instanee of the 
instability of human structures and 
human existence. Be ye also ready! 
W e passed by several fonts where 
spring water from the mountains, 
beautifully clear, is constantly empty- 
ing itself into a bason, over a stone 
bridge, leaving the spacious remains of 
a church now re-building, and the 
barracks, on our left hand; hence we 
passed the market-place, into the street 
where stands the * Posada del Re x 
which we had selected for our abode. 
We were here Joined by Mr. Lindsay, 


| . . ed 
the contractor for prav'.ions, &e. for the 
Spanish forces, and 


che only foreigner 
allowed to reside in (: : n 


iraccas ; ina short 
time we srtlied forth to take a view of 
the inter'or of the town. 
of Caraccas are much the 
saw, and perfec 
each other at rig 


the centre, they 


The streets 
longest | ever 
tly straight, crossing 
ht angles. Standing in 

extend as far as the 


| May | 

eye can reach on each hand. The house; 
have uniformly white fronts, and gene. 
rally a balcony to each window, on the 
first floor ; the latter are frequently of 
red brick. Each respectable house has 
generally a paved square in the centre, 
and a wide and excellent entrance, 
The town abounds with shops and pul. 
perias, which contain a very tolerable 
assortment of goods of all descriptions, 
mostly imported from St. Thomas's, 
and brought over here from La Guira 
upon mules, subject to an import duty 
of 19 per cent. The market-place isa 
tolerably large square, but it is situated 
below the level of the town, and the 
descent into it is by several steps, 
which rendered it extremely wet and 
dirty during our stay. Here were meat, 
fowls, vegetables, and fruit, pretty 
abundant, and reasonable in price. 
Peaches, green peas, and other luxuries 
of Europe, with all the fruits peculiar 
to these regions, oranges, lemons, ci- 
trons, limes, pomegranates, potatoes, 
cabbages; and fresh beef 25lbs. fora 
dollar, peaches ten for a real, and the 
peas a rel for about a pint. We visited 
also the churches, and the cathedral, 
the latter is a spacious fine building, 
and greatly ornamented, as is the custom 
of the Catholics; the altar pieces em- 
bossed all over with gold and silver 
ornaments, figures of the Virgin Mary, 
or asaint in every niche, models of the 
crucifixion, and a variety of altars, in 
the cathedral particularly. The monks 
were at prayers with lighted wax 
candles in their hands, kneeling. The 
decoration of the churches must have 
occasioned immense expense, @S the 
gold and silver ornaments abound in 
alldirections. Over the door of one!s 
this inscription : ¢ Ave Maria purissima 
sin Pecado original eoncevida.’ A loose 
stone in the church-yard in front, I 
pocketed as a * memento mor. We 
were fortunate in getting admission into 
the cathedral, as it is only open 0 
particular days. The college remains 
in use, and is now visited by about two 
hundred students. There is also ® 
nunnery, of which we saw only » 
outside, Mules were standing abou 
the town in lots of ten and a seg 
each, to convey the different articles 
merchandize, &c. from one part ” 
another, and to La Guira, where they 
are sent every Tuesday and — 
with produce, consisting of cocoa, hides, 
coffee, &c. We met great numbers 0” 
our road from La Guira, laden prin 


: t of 
pally with hides, on acon west 
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weather. A tolerably brisk trade in 
the shops in the small way, but not 
much eppearance of business upon a 
large scale—We found very tolera- 
hle lodgings at the Posada, an excel- 
lent breakfast of most delicious cho- 
colate, &c., and a tolerable dinner, and 
decent beds. The inns at Caraccas 
are famous for abounding with fleas, 
Cant. Wilson was incommoded by 
them. but they did not disturb my 
rest. The expense about three dollars 
a day, and half a dollar each, for the 
keep of the mules. There are many 
most excellent houses in Caraccas, ex- 
tremely clean, well furnished, and 
comfortable in the inside. Most of 
the inhabitants keep musical instru- 
ments of some kind, and pianos not 
unfrequently. The band played on 
Sunday morning, but their music was 
not remarkable good or pleasing. The 
population is now from 380 to 35,000 
people, including all ranks. The 
town is quite open on all sides, and 
entirely undefended by any fortifica- 
tion; consequently, any military force 
in possession of the surrounding moun- 
tains, must have possession of Caraccas 
were also. Last year, when Bolivar was 
at Victoria, the inhabitants almost all 
deserted the town, and hastened to 
La Guira, where many embarked for 
the colonies, On this oceasion the first 
and most delicate women of Caraccas, 
were seen trudging on foot over the 
mountains to La Guira. A respectable 
inhabitant told me, Bolivar was much 
feared by the Spaniards. At La Guira 
it was believed by some people, that 
the patriots would soon have possession 
of Caraceas. We called on the Captain 
General of the Province on the evening 
of our arrival, and were invited by 
him to dinner on the following day, 
which invitation we accepted, and met 
a large party. On Sunday morni 
the inhabitants were flocking to church, 
and among them we discovered several 
fine women, but none that quite came 
up to European whiteness, although 
much fairer than their countrywomen 
of La Guira and Porto Cavello. 
he temperature of Caraccas has been 
most deservedly admired, and dwelt 
upon by its literary visitors. The 
purity and coolness of the atmosphere, 
— acharm to every surrounding 
tee ; and being freed from the lassi- 
‘e and apathy, which warmer cli- 
— more or less give rise to, you 
| a briskness of spirits, which is 
communicated to the movements, 
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and fits you for the reception of posi- 
tive enjoyment. The thermometer 
during our stay, was 71° at Caraccas, 
and 86° at La Guira. Caraccas, in the 
possession of an industrious people, 
would be quite a paradise, and a most 
desirable place of residence. 

The return to La Guira occupied 
little more than three hours end a half, 
as it was principally descending, and 
the weather being fine, we stopped no 
where, except on the summit of the 
mountain, toadmire the beautiful view 
of Caraccas in the valley below, which 
we could now see with great distinct- 
ness. The saddle mountain, (La Silla) 
is not perceptible in the town; but 
immediately on leaving it, the moun- 
tain is observable, towering above its 
companions, and also distinguished by 
the shape, from which it very deserve 
edly derives its name. 

IT purchased the latest Caraccas Ga- 
zettes and some handkerchiefs.—On my 
return to La Guira, I also collected a 
few specimens of the substances, which 
formed the mountains over which I 
passed, intending also to preserve them, 
as remembrances and testimonials, of 
this most useful and agreeable excursion. 

La Guira, the shipping port of Ca- 
raccas, forms a pretty object from the 
sea, on which side it is fortified, but 
not very strongly.—It is situated in a 
valley betwen the mountains, and like 
Caraccas, was half destroyed by the 
earthquake of 1812.—The houses are 
mostly built of mud and stones, have 
tiled roofs and whited fronts. The forts 
are placed at different heights upon the 
mountains parallel with the town, and 
command an extensive sea view. A 
perpetual surf, running upon the beach, 
renders landing always troublesome, and 
sometimes impracticable. A jetty is 
constructed to obviate this, but as it 
does not extend far enough, the landing 
is not much improved, asthe sea is very 
frequently breaking over it. The town 
is irregular and full of ruins. 

There is now a considerable quantity 
of cocoa at La Guira, and rather a brisk 
trade with St. Thomas’s. It is now 
crop time. Petrullo is the principal 
merchant. Ina conspicuous situation 
at the end of one of the principal streets, 
stands a small monument, placed there 
by Ferdinand to the memory of some 
of his “ Loyal Subjects,” who became 
“ Victimas de Furor Revolutionario.” 
—a so monument to have been 
erected by a “ grateful Monarch.” 

Porto Cavello is principally — 

a 
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292 Disinterment of Robert Bruce. 


able for its harbour, which is spa- 
cious and convenient. The town is 
long and narrow, and divided into two 
parts by a bridge, which crosses a salt 
water ditch, running under a wall 
pretty strongly fortified. There is also 
a strong fort next the sea, which com- 
mands the entrance into the harbour. 
From the ditch, and marsh which it 
occasions, the most unwholesome ex- 
halations must arise. The town is con- 
sidered unhealthy from this cause: the 
mornings and evenings here are, not- 
withstanding, generally very agreeable 
and cool. The houses are generally 
tvhite, as usual, and there is also consi- 
derable intercourse with St. Thomas’s. 
Mules are frequently exported hence to 
Jamaica, and sometimes to the wind- 
ward islands, St. Kitts, &e. The cap- 
ture of Santa Fé by Bolivar, is known, 
and believed here. Morillo is at Bar- 
quismeto, scarcely three days journey. 
Some English soldiers captured by the 
Spaniards, from part of d’ Evreux’s di- 
vision, have been forwarded to Morillo 
from here, and compelled by him to 
join the army, in preference to putting 
them todeath. In some instances their 
wives have been allowed to follow them. 
Colonel Urslar was captured in a sloop, 
between the island of Coche and Mar- 

ritta, and is now prisoner at Caraccas. 

‘he commandant of marine, here ac- 
quainted us with this, which our sub- 
sequent visits to La Guira and Caraceas 
unfortunately confirmed. By this cir 
cumstance, the Independents have lost 
the services of a valuable officer. 

The whole of the Spanish squadron, 
with the exception of the Nympha cor- 
vette, and a brig, which are at the Ha- 
vannah repairing, came in here during 
our stay. It consisted of a brigantine, 
a three-masted schooner, and three 
other schooners. The two former are 
fine vessels, and fast  sailers. They 
passed us on their way to Cumana, while 
we were at La Guira. At the latter 
place it was stated. that after calling at 
Cumana, they had directions to proceed 
to the month of the Orinoco: but this is 
not positive. Lrather imagine they will 


consider it best to continue to blockade 
Margaritta. W.C.J. 


-_——~> 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ACCOUNT of the EXHUMATION and 
KE-INTER MENT Of ROBERT BRUCE: 
tna Letter from an Observer to his 
riend, 
HAD lately in my hands (Nov. 5 


1519) the skull of a great king and 


[May 1, 
a great hero, Roberti Brussii Scotopyn 
Regis, immortalis memoria, His grave 
was paved and lined, both sides, and 
head and foot, with hewn square stones: 
and was covered with three large square 
stones, each having a large iron ring in 
it. His skull was, 490 years after his 
death, entire. So were almost all the 
bones, especially the larger ones; but 
even the os hyotdes was entire, so were 
some of the cartilages of the larynx, 
which had been ossified. But all the 
other cartilages of his body, as well as 
the ligaments, tendons, and all the 
softer parts, were mouldered into dust. 
Even the intervertebral cartilages were 
gone; so that I easily lifted some of 
the vertebrze and the left humerus, 
without moving the neighbouring bones, 
The femur, too, was lifted as easily. It 
was carefully measured, and found to 
be 174 inches long; supposing it to 
have been the fourth part of his whole 
length (the common proportion in a 
well made man) his stature must have 
been 5 feet 10 inches, or, at the utmost, 
5 feet 11 inches, making allowance for 
the want of cartilage at both ends of it. 
His scull, too, was of the common size, 
very well formed, with no peculiarity 
that I could see, except very long sty- 
loid processes, by far the largest that I 
remember ever to have seen. There was 
not a vestige of encephalon, as 1 found 
on putting my middle finger in at the 
foramen magnum, and turning it round. 
We found tliat the sternum had been 
sawed asunder longitud mally, from end 
toend. This, no doubt, had been done 
immediately after his death, according 
to his own desire, that his heart should 
be taken out, and carefully embalmed, 
and sent to Jerusalem, to be buried in 
the Holy Sepulchre, I presume his 
whole body had been embalmed. 4 
leaden urn, or rather a square leaden 
box, supposed to have contained bis 
bowels, as it was full of a tallowy o 
spermaceti-like matter, was found very 
near his grave. His body had been et- 
closed in two coverings of thin sheet 
lead. enwrapping it like a double coat 
of mail; had been covered with a robe, 
or shroud, of cloth of gold; that 1s.° 
linen, with gold threads in it. That it 
was linen, not silk, I ascertained by 
burning a small bit of it at the flame 
of a taper, and smelling to it while 
burning ; it had the smell of limen 
(or at least of vegetable matter), not 
the least of the fetor of silk, feathers 
or any animal substance. The 00 


had not been put in a leaden a 
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‘na strong oaken one; secured by 
worst strong iron nails, some of which, 
with a little of the oak timber, pre- 
served, I suppose, by the oxide or car- 
ponate of the iron, sticking to them, I 
have seen; and I have heard of one 

‘ce of it being found, as big as a 
man’s hand, But almost all the coffin, 
as well as all the softer parts of his 
hody, were mouldered down to a kind 
of black dust, which covered the bottom 
of his grave. In that dust was found 
a plate of copper, somewhat corroded 
at the edges, with small holes at the 
corners, through which it had been 
nailed on the lid of the coffin. On the 
copper-plate was engraved a cross, and 
on the cross, at the top a crown, and at 
the bottom his badge, the same as on 
the reverse of his coins; so that the 
evidence that what we saw was the re- 
mains of KING ROBERT THE BRUCE 
was complete. The grave, too, was 
found accidentally, in the very spot 
where, as Fordun, one of our oldest 
Scotch chronicle-writers, mentions, he 
had been buried ;—in medio chori. 

It was suggested, that it would be 
desirable to preserve his remains from 
further decay ; and for that purpose, as 
acheap, but withal an excellent, sub- 
stance for embalming, by excluding air 
and water, and resisting putrefaction, 
pitch was adopted; and all vacuities in 
the grand new leaden coffin were filled 
up, by pouring melted pitch into it. 
The new leaden coffin is very large, 
almost seven feet long, two feet eight 
inches broad at the shoulders, and two 
feet four inches deep. 

Dr. Monro, who was also at the re- 
surrection, brought with him an excel- 
lent artist, (sculptor,) Mr. Scoular, to 
take casts of the king’s head, and of his 
face too, if it had remained. Mr. Scou- 
lar isa kind of pupil and assistant to 


Mr. Chantry, whose fame and merit are 
well known, 


ace 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF COTEM- 
PORARY CRITICISM.—No. VIII. 
. qe Edinburgh Review, No. 65. 
IKE the expiring lamp’s un- 
4 steady flame,” the Edinburgh 
view still throws out occasional 
tleams of its pristine splendour, but 
after every flash the obscurity becomes 
more and more obvious, and the power 
of renovation evidently less and less. 
“it. Constable’s critical authors seem 
— departments to have nearly writ- 
0 themselves out, and we are half 
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inclined to think that those who still 
possess some interest with the public, 
are retained chiefly for the purpose of 
puffing off the books of the concern ; at 
least, it strikes us as a thing somewhat 
remarkable, that Constable and Co.’s 
name should be always carefully in- 
serted when any of their own publica- 
tions are reviewed, while the same 
thing is not generally attended to in 
other works. 

The first article, entitled Ivanhoe, 
affords a curious example of this lite- 
rary Machiavelism. 
mance of that name as the text, we 
have all the Romances by the same 
author, name and surname, with the 
Tales of my Landlord, and Constable 
and Co.’s name to boot, displayed to 
catch the wandering eye, as if those 
justly popular works had never before 
been applauded in the Review, to the 
very echo that doth applaud again.— 
Of Walter, now Sir Walter, Scott's ta- 
lents we have a very high opinion, but 
it is impossible to deny that, had there 
not been as much pains taken to raise 
and spread his fame by Mr. Constable, 
as ever Dr. Solomon of Liverpool took 
with his Balm of Gilead, he would not 
have been so widely celebrated as he 
now is. * Sin,” says Mr. Burke, “ loses 
half its guilt by losing its grossness,” 
or some such sentiment, and in this 
respect the address by which the works 
of Sir Walter have been impressed 
upon the public attention may not de- 
serve the odious epithet of quackery, 
but it is something very like it. The 
author himself, however, is not to 
blame; it is his business to make hay 
while the sun shines, and he has too 
much knowledge of the world to inter- 
fere with a clever system that has 
proved eminently advantageous to him- 


self. We should not have made this - 


severe reflection on the article intitled 
Ivanhoe, but for the injudicious at- 
tempt to rank him as of an order of 
genius even higher than Milton! The 
critic says that he is the only writer 
who “ for the first time for two hundred 
years’? may. without rendering the 
comparison ridiculous, be compared 
with Shakespeare. This is a little too 
much, and but that the critic and Sir 
Walter belong to the same shop, we 
should think the reference to Shake- 
speare dictated by spleen or malice, es- 
pecially when we see it afterwards re- 
marked that the principal characters 
are * to us but theoretical or mytholo- 
gical persons. We know nothing about 
them, 
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them, and never feel assured that we 
fully comprehend their drift, or enter 
rightly into their feelings. The same 
genius which now busies us with their 
concerns, might have excited an equal 
interest for the adventures of Oberon and 
Pigwiggin, or for any imaginary commu- 
nity of Giants, Amazons,or Cynocephali. 
The interest we take is in the situa- 
tions, and the extremes of peril, hero- 
ism, and atrocity, in which the great 
latitude of the fiction enables the author 
to indulge. Even with this advantage, 
we soon feel, not only that the charac- 
ters he brings before us are contrary to 
our experience, but that they are actu- 
ally impossible."—And_ yet, forsooth, 
Mr. Jeffrey, you do think that it is not 
ridiculous to compare the author to 
Shakespeare !—Pray did you ever hear 
of one Smollet, a countryman, too, of 
your own? Do you think his charac- 
ters are drawn with less truth and na- 
ture than those of Sir Walter Scott ?— 
But the whole article is, we again re- 
peat it, dictated, we will not actually 
say, by an invidious spirit; but the ex- 
cessive praise seems to be the most 
cruel and ingenious irony.—We must 
give one specimen which is without 
parallel. Mr. Jeffrey selects a scene of 
which he says—* We know no passage 
in epic or dramatie poetry more full of 
life, interest, and energy.’”°—Now this 
passage is a mock heroie parody of 
sister Ann’s cloud of dust description 
in the tale of Blue Beard, which has 
been adapted for stage effect, not only 
in the melo-drama, but in the tragedy 
of Pizarro, in a dialogue between a 
blind man and a boy.—Ah! Mr. Jef- 
frey, you are a wag,—a wicked wag :— 
and Lady Scott should snub you again 
for this. ; 
The second article bears the title of 
Finance: formerly our Scottish neigh- 
bours were much addicted to metaphy- 
sics; then they betook themselves to 
something they called moral philoso- 
phy; but of late they seem to be ab- 
sorbed in political economy; and are 
now, along with parson Malthus. con- 
troverting the expediency of the divine 
command, “ increase and multiply.” 
In the present number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, there are no less than 
six articles devoted to subjects of poli- 
tical economy. Is there any class of 
readers that can stand this? As to 
the one on Finance, we believe that 
the public are quite satisfied that the 
only way either for nations or indivi- 
duals to become rich, or to get out of 
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difficulties, is by reducing their expen. 
diture below their income: and the 
Reviewer can tell us no more. 

The fourth article relates to the Sta. 
tistical Annals of America. It is up. 
derstood to be from the pen of the 
Rev. Sidney Smith, and one passage in 
it should be printed in letters of gold, 
with this for its title-—* THE Consg. 
QUENCES OF BEING TOO FOND op 
GLORY.” 

“Taxes upon every article which enters 
into the mouth, or covers the back, or is 
placed under the foot—taxes upon every 
thing which is pleasant to see, lear, feel, 
smell or taste--taxes upon warmth, light, end 
locomotion--taxes on every thing on earth 
and the waters under the earth—on every 
thing that comes from abroad, or is grown at 
home—-taxes on the raw material—taxes on 
every fresh value that is added to it by the 
industry of man—taxes on the sauce which 
pampers man’s appetite, and the drug that 
restores him to health— on the ermine which 
decorates the judge, and the rope which hangs 
the criminal——on the poor man’s salt, and the 
rich man’s spice—on the brass nails of tie 
coffin, and the ribands of the bride—at bed 
or bourd, couchant or levant we must pay: 
The school-boy whips his taxed top—the 
beardless youth manages his taxed borse, 
wiih a taxed bridle, or a taxed road ; and the 
dying Englishman pouring his medicine, 
which bas paid seven per cent. into a spoon 
which has paid fifteen per cent.—flings bim- 
self back on his chintz bed which bas paid 
twenty-two per cent.—-makes his will on an 
eight pound stamp, and expires in the arms 
of an apothecary, who has paid a licence of 8 
hundred pounds, for the privilege of putting 
him to death. His whole property is then 
immediately taxed from two to ten per cent. 
Besides the probate, large fees are demanded 
for burying him in the chancel; his virtues 
are handed down to posterity on taxed 
marble; and he is then gathered to his 
fathers to he taxed no more.” 

The fourth article is a critical exa- 
inination of the first principles of Geo- 
logy.—It is the best paper in the num- 
ber, for the critic, if he is not himself a 
geneologist, is a very acute sifter of ev 
dence. 

The fifth article is on the poor laws; 
the sixth on the abuse of charities : and 
the eleventh on taxation, and the corn 
laws.—We class them all together. 
They are sensible, clever papers, but 
shockingly dull, every thing that can 
be said on these subjects has been al- 
ready said, and the Reviewer in mercy 
his readers, if he does not wish us 
spoil our sets of the Review, by g!vims 
it up, should try his hand at something 
else. 


. . Mr. 
i 
The seventh article is regard ng . 
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jccum’s work on the adulteration of 
fod. Although the subject is one of 
t unportance, it ought not to have 
heen treated with so much philosophical 
cravity. The evil, we fear, is beyond 
remedy, and what we cannot help, we 
sould endure as merrily as we can. 
~ ‘There was a tine when it was matter 
of curiosity, to guess at the writers in 
the Edinburgh Review, but of late it 
has attracted so little attention that this 
is no longer thecase. We are inclined, 
however. to suspect that Mr. Hazlit has 
hada finger in the pie, in the eighth 
article which respects certain inge- 
nious poetical imitations by Barry 
cornwall.—Who this Barry is, we have 
never heard, but he seems to possess so 
much of the pretty vein of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s style, that we should not be 
surprised to hear they were one and 
the same persou.—The Edinburgh Re- 
viewers are celebrated for assisting their 
friends; and if friendship is not at the 
bottom of this article about Mr. Barry 
Cornwall, we know not how it has hap- 
ned that his poetry has been reviewed 
in their journal. 

The tenth article bears the interest- 
ing title of Tie Recent Alarms, and those 
who choose to see how the same things 
may be viewed by different eyes, should 
compare it with the review of Lord Gren- 
ville’s speech, &c. on the same subject 
in the last number of the Quarterly 
Review.—We really hope that his lord- 
ship and Mr. Canning, and some others, 
willrefrain from aggravating the public 
discontent, by advocating that system, 
which, although it has promoted their 
fortune, has reduced the great body of 
the people to distress and poverty. — 

The eleventh article is on that ex- 
tremely novel and original tepic, the 
elquence of Demosthenes. Can it be 
possible, that this domine production is 
from the pen of Mr. Brougham! It 
contains One most amusing touch of 
the absurd. The Reviewer is quite in- 
dignant at the Abbé Auger for calling 
Paris the modern Athens, and prints 
the phrase in Italics. Edinburgh, it 
‘ems, is the true and genuine modern 
Athens, but the ignorant French trans- 
lator of the Grecian orator did not 
know this—pest ! 

We now take our leave of the Edin- 
burgh Review for three months; but 
et cannot conclude without advising 
ose concerned in it to get a few new 

ands, It will never do, thus to work 
Most trite subjects over and over 


Christian Society.—Original Letter of John Howard. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

Li gepy the last winter, we have 

had a weekly meeting in this 
town, for the purpose of discussing reli- 
givus subjects. As these discussions 
are calculated to educe “ the truth as it 
appears in the gospel,’’ I feel desirous 
of seeing them zealously carried on, in 
every town and village in this island. 

The assembly is governed by rules 
to the following effect : 

Ist. Every Christian is allowed to 
address the president, provided he con- 
fine himself to the space of ten minutes. 

2d. No politics, nor yet allusions to 
political parties, are allowed. 

3d. Two speakers are not permitted 
to follow each other, on the same side 
of the question. 

4th, The president shall, at all times, 
make such observations as he shall 
think necessary. 

5th. Personal remarks are not suf- 
fered. 

As institutions, which have for their 
object the promotion of knowledge, are 
patronized by your valuable miscel- 
lany, the insertion of the above, may be 
the happy means of promoting a more 
general diffusion of truth and virtue. 

Manchester, April 55,1820. W.B.S. 


—_—»—— 
To the Editor of ihe Monthly Magazine. 
SIR. 
NNEXED I send you for insertion 
in your valuable miscellany, an ex- 
tract from one of the original letters of the 
late John Howard, Esq. a man who has 
immortalized his name by deeds, which 
whilst they have emineutly tended to 
alleviate the distresses of the most un- 
happy part of the community, have at 
the same time, contributed to render 
himself a distinguished ornament to 
human nature. This letter, which is 
dated, * Rome, May 22d, 1770,’ to- 
gether with several others, in Mr. How- 
ard’s own hand writing, I was favoured 
with a sight of, by a near relation of 
the gentleman to whom they were ad- 
dressed; and conceiving the one in 
question, to be particularly interes(ing, 
1 made from it, the extract which I 
now send you, and which I trust will 
afford the generality of your readers, 
as much pleasure in the perusal of it, 
as it has afforded me. =‘ am, &c. 
THOMAS — JUN. 
Birmingham, April 6, 1820. 
“ Since I left Holland, (says Mr. - 
and through all the southern part o 


the Appenine Moun- 
France, and over PI _ 
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tains into Italy, I travelled not a mile 
with any of our countrymen, as I chose 


to have a more thorough knowledge of 


the manners. or temper of other coun- 
tries. Those mountains, (the Alps,) 
are three or four days passing; for 
many miles there is hardly a three-foot 
road, with precipices into the sea, I 


should guess three times the height of 


St. Paul's; but the mules are so sure 
footed, there is nothing to fear, though 
the road is also very bad. Through 
the mercy and goodness of God, I tra- 
vel pleasantly on with an easy calm 
flow of spirits; Il carry with mea little 
tea equipage, with which I regale, and 
little regard if 1 have nothing else. 

“ Florence being the seat of the arts, 
I visited the famous gallery many days, 
from whence I travelled to this once 
renowned city; the amazing ruins of 
temples, palaces, aqueducts, &c., give 
one some faint idea of its ancient gran- 
deur, but comparatively, it is now a 
desert. The description of them, as 
also of St. Peter’s Church, and the 
Vatican, I must defer *til I have the 
pleasure of seeing you. 

“ The Pope passed by me yesterday, 
and waved his hand to bless me: I 
bowed, but not kneeling. Some of the 
Cardinals were displeased, but I never 
can, or will to any human creature, or 
invention, as I should tremble at the 
thought of the adoration I have seen 
paid tohim, and the wafer. My tem- 
per is too open for this country; ‘yet an 


Howard's Improved Safety Valves. 
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important piece of news of this coun 
that I know,® I durst not commit ty 
writing, that cruelest of all inventions, 
the inquisition, stops all mouths, 

“ [ set out to-morrow for Naples, 
and as I return to see the great proces. 
sion of the 15th of June, I intend stay. 
ing about a fortnight ; afterwards | am 
bound for Lorretto, Ancona, Bologna, 
and Venice, at which last place, it wil] 
be a great pleasure to reccive a line from 
you. Thus, my dear friend, am I tra. 
velling over desolated places of ancient 
grandeur; how ought it to overpower 
that selfish and vain principle that is 
rooted in my constitution, and humble 
the pride of one’s heart; and when at 
other times, I view in statues, paintings, 
architecture, &c. the utmost stretch of 
human skill, how should one’s thoughts 
be raised to that glorious world, that 
heavenly city, the city of the living 
God, where sin, sorrow, and every im- 
perfection shall be done away! Oh! 
free, sovereign, unbounded grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ! How thankful 
should we protestants be for this glo- 
rious gospel, which we have in our 
hands, and which millions in this 
country are denied that happiness, we 
are exulting in. 

“¢ But I must conclude, that I remain, 
with much esteem, Dear Sir, 

Your affectionate and obt. servt. 
J. HOWARD,” 





* “ The Expuls—n of the J-s-its.” 


~ —>~—- 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

AS there is at present a great preju- 

dice against steam boats, and there 

have been too many just grounds for 

alarm, owing to the hardihood of the 

persons employed in the management of 


= the boiler. 
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them, I beg leave to submit to you @ 
plan of a safety-valve for the boiler of a 
steam boat, which, as it is placed in the 
inside of the boiler, cannot be over- 
loaded by the engineer, which has been 
the cause of most of the accidents which 
have happened. 


AA ITs part of the top of the boiler. a 
B_ A box, containing the valve, fixed in the inside of 


C The valve, which is loaded according to the pressur 
necessary for working the engine. — 
pin fixed to the top of the valve, and working ™ 


= A p 
rae ——| f = socket, to keep the valve in its proper place. 
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N. B. The valve is represented in the 
state it would be in if the steam was 
= and for further security it 
would be well to have two such valves. 


I feel so satisfied of the efficacy of the 
above plan for the purpose intended, 


E_ The pipe for carrying away the overplus steam, which 
may be raised to any height, or turned into the chimney. 
The dimensions will depend on the size of the boiler. 


that although it has appeared before? 

the ileal Mercury, I take the liber’y 

of giving it a wider circulation throsy’ 

the medium of your valuable Maga7™ 
Liverpool, Dec. 11, 1329. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


TAKE up my pen to transmit some 
] account fe the new Society of Me- 


thodists, denominated Ranters. Whe- 
ther they are called Ranters, from any 
similarity they bear to the sect of Ranters 
that arose in 1645, who taught that they 
were come to restore the true church, 
ministry and ordinances, which they as- 
serted were lost; or whether they are so 
denominated from their preaching and 
praying in the open air, and the general 
rant and noise of their assemblies, 1 am 
notable to ascertain. They are, in fact, 
methodists, and I do not learn that they 
differ at all in doctrine from the great 
sect of Wesleyan Methodists. They seem, 
however, to think that the old metho- 
dists, on account of their great popularity 
and patronage they have obtained, have 
ia some measure deviated from the ori- 
ginal spirit of Methodism, and drunk in 
too much of the spirit, and conformed 
too much to the customs and practice of 
the world in their religious concerns. 
The Ranters seem not to admire the 
modern polish of Methodism, the gran- 
deur of its edifices, the splendour of its 
ordinances, the improved elocution and 
decent solemnity of its ministry, the 
comparative stillness of its worship, and 
the general order and decorum of its 
assemblies. They seem to think religion 
cannot well exist without noise, and 
bustle, and ferment, and that it consists 
of much more than quietly believing in 


- Christ, and doing justly, and loving 


mercy, and walking humbly with God. 
Their aim seems to be to revive the pains, 
and throes, and labours, and agitations, 
and horrid tremblings, and tumultuous 
joys which characterized methodism at 
her birth !! 

However I may disapprove of the ex- 
travagance of the Ranters, I would be 
the last to misrepresent them, or their 
opinions. They shall now therefore, speak 
for themselves, They call their meet- 
ings Camp-Meetings; the following ac- 
Count of which is extracted from their 
hymn book : 

On the Origin of the English Camp- 
Meetings, §c. 

_A large religious meeting, in the open 
rs. and the first in England which bore 

etitle of a Camp Meeting, was held 
upon Mow,* on Sunday, May 31, 1807. 


ss Mow is a lar ° P 
ge mountain running be- 
- Staffordshire and Cheshire; and about 
vie distant from the Staffordshire 


MontuLy Mac. No. 339. 





It commenced about six o'clock in the 
morning, and continued without inter- 
mission till about half past eight in the 
evening. It began with one preaching- 
stand only; but three more were after- 
wards erected. The preachings were 
intermingled with a diversity of pious 
exercises; such as singing, prayer, ex- 
hortations, speaking experience, relating 
anecdotes, &c. 

During a great part of the day, the 
scene was interesting; a company wrest- 
ling in prayer ;—four preachers deliver- 
ing the word of life ;—thousands listen- 
ing ;—tears flowing ;—sinners trembling ; 
—saints rejoicing. Such was the first of 
the English Camp Meetings. 

“ A day's praying upon Mow,” began 
first to be talked of in the year 1801. 
The thought rose simply from a zeal for 
praying, which had sprung up in that 
neighbourhood.—From the year 1802 to 
1807, various accounts of the American 
camp meetings were published. These 
accounts strengthened the cause, and 
fanned the flame: and in the mean time, 
L. Dow, a native of America, preached 
in England, and gave some account of 
these meetings. He drew some atten- 
tion to the subject, but never had a 
thought of attempting a camp-meeting 
in England ; and when he left England, 
he had no thought of such a thing taking 
place. 

In 1807, by a peculiar direction of 
Providence, a camp meeting took place 
as above; and two more were published 
to be held the same year. These were 
strangely opposed, and as wonderfully 
supported, and camp-meetings gained 
an establishment. 

As matter of history perhaps, the fol- 
lowing doggrel lines, taken from the 
Ranter’s hymn book, may be admitted 
into your journal as illustrative of the 
spirit and doctrine of these religionists. 

Camp-Meeting Hymn. 
When the Redeemer of mankind 
Began to heal the lame and blind, 

The pharisees withstood : 

His condescension show’d their pride, 
Yet while they loud against him cried, 

He went on doing good. 

Thus proud men camp-meetings withstand, 
Yet they are spreading thro’ the land, 

The gospel still is free; , 

Tho’ hirelings cry they must be stopp’d, 
Good men have persecution dropp’d, 
And now they all agree. 


The Lord a glorious work begun, 
And thro’ America it run ; 
Across the sea it flies; : oii 
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This work is now to us come near, 
And many are converted here, 
We see it with our eyes. 


The little cloud increases still, 
That first arose upon Mow Hill, 
It spreads along the plain: 
Tho’ men attempt to stop its course, 
It flies in spite of all their force, 
And proves their efforts vain. 
Sinners at first an uproar made, 
And formalists were sore afraid, 
Because it broke their rules ; 
'T would bring religion in disgrace, 
Begun by men so mean and base, 
And either knaves or fools. 


Yet stil! these simple souls rejoice, 

And on the bills they raise their voice, 
Salvation to proclaim ; 

They preach, exhort, and sweetly sing, 

While hills and dales with praises ring, 
And sound the Saviour’s name. 


Some of these men are meanly drest, 
Their language unrefined at best, 
And tho’ the proud despise ; 
Their labours with success are crown’d, 
The power of God does still confound 
The wisdom of the wise, 
They preach and pray with all their might, 
Sinners constrain’d do cry outright, 
But, when by grace restor’d, 
Those who were weeping sore distrest, 
Soon as they find their souls are blest, 
Rise up and praise the Lord. 


Christians at camp-meetings unite, 

And free from bigotry and spite, 
Both sects and parties fall ; 

There’s no respect to persons shown, 

But all as one their Saviour own, 
And Christ is all in all, 


Some of the old Methodists appear to 
dread the spread of Ranterism, as likely 
to be injurious to their cause, on account 
of its cheapness, it requiring much less 
subscription to support plain Ranterism, 
than adorned Methodism. A very in- 
telligent Methodist seriously expressed 
this idea to me, saying, “ He feared 
those who had little to spend, and those 
who wished to spend but little, would 
prefer Ranterism, on the score of eco- 
nomy, and that Methodism would be 
thereby retarded in its aspiration after 
universal empire.” 

Thus far had I written, when a respecta- 
ble periodical publication, (The Monthly 
Repository,) coming to hand, I was 
agreeably surprised to find it contained 
some account of the Ranters. The 
account there given, corroborates in 
general the above statement; but a few 
additional particulars I shall transcribe. 
The constitution of the Ranter’s Society 
is evidently intended to shame the hier- 
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archy of the Wesleyan Methodists, 1 
is declared, that “ all members of the 
connexion shall have equal rights, ac. 
cording to the station they fill in the 
church.” The affairs of each circuit are 
managed by a quarter board, consisting 
of preachers, leaders, stewards, and 
delegates. ‘These circuit boards are sub. 
ordinate to the annual meeting, which 
is composed of two lay delegates and 
one preacher from each circuit. Those 
who long for acheap religion, will surely 
at length be satisfied. The salary of an 
unmarried travelling preacher, is fixed 
at four pounds per quarter, together 
with board and lodging. For the main- 
tenance of himself and his family, a 
married preacher is allowed fourteen 
shillings per week, and one shilling per 
week for one child, under the age of 
eight years. He is prohibited from 
carrying on any business, or from selling 
any goods or medicines. If, however, 
his wife be disposed to participate in the 
duties of the ministry, she is allowed to 
act as a travelling preacher, and is paid 
two pounds per quarter for her services, 
Why the female preacher should be 
stinted to half the allowance made to 
the male does not appear. 

The love of minute regulation, ‘is ex- 
emplified in the Ranter’s minutes, by 
sume whimsical questions, such 4s, 
“ What shall be done in case of a tra- 
velling preacher's marrying?” “ What 
shall the travelling preachers do in case 
of sickness 2” “ In what dress shall the 
travelling preachers appear in public?” 
The answer to this deserves insertion: 
“ In a plain one; the men to wear 
single-breasted coats, single-breasted 
waistcoats, and their hair in its natural 
form; and not to be allowed to wear 
pantaloons, trowsers, nor white hats; and 
that our female preachers be patterns 
of plainness in all their dress.”” It appears 
that the circuits are four, of which the 
head quarters are, Tunstall, Notting- 
ham, Loughborough, and Hull: In 
the Hull circuit, there are eighteen 
preachers and ten exhorters, whose 
exertions are extended to nearly thirty 
places, some of them above forty miles 
distant from Hull. The Ranters’ Society, 
altogether, appears rapidly on the m- 
crease; these people are particularly dis- 
tinguished by their adoption of merry 
song tunes in their psalmody, for it 
is a maxim with them, that the devil 
Shall no longer exclusively possess _ 
the most lively and most enchanting 


tunes. Indeed their psalmody in i 
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is not calculated for serious tunes, I 
really was painfully amused by hearing 
them sing the following, 

Is there any body here that wants salvation? 

Call to my Jesus and he’ll draw nigh. 

0 glory, glory, hal, hallelujah; 

Glory be 10 God who rules on high, 

[am willing to endure the sneers of 
the unbeliever, when I assert it as my 
s«ttled opinion, that any religion that 
inculeates belief in a God, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments, espe- 
cially on Christian grounds, is better 
than no religion at all; yet I must ac- 
knowledge it is painful to reflect on the 
wanderings of the human intellect, on 
the subject of religion. It is important 
to distinguish between religion and su- 
perstition. Superstition is frantic, riot- 
ous, tumultuous, censorious, unchari- 
table. Religion is calm, sober, peaceful, 


orderly, and charitable. J. PLaTTs, 
Doncaster, April 1, 1820, 
—~»—- 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
J following information relative 
to this Island, since it has been re- 
stored to the Dutch, is likely to interest 
those of your readers who have read the 
elaborate work of Governor Raffles. 
Professor Reinwardt, director and 
manager in the objects of Agricul- 
ture, the Arts and Sciences, &c. has 
lately set out on an excursion into the 
interior and the different parts of Java, 
to investigate the physical condition of 
the island. He is accompanied by M. A. 
Payen, of Brussels, as painter, by two 
designers, Messrs. Bik, and by M. Kenst, 
director of the Botanical garden. An 
additional associate is Lieutenant Col. 
Treffsz, who has a particular commission 
to make a collection of the most remark- 
able productions, to be transmitted to 
the royal cabinets of natural history. 
The Governor General of the island has 
consigned for these services, a colonial 
corvette of his majesty, named the 
Lwalewe, stated to be large, and every 
way adapted for the purpose. He has, 
moreover, given direction that M. Treffsz 
furnished with all the means and 
facilities that may contribute to the 
Success Of the undertaking. M. Treffsz 
as already afforded proofs of his capa- 
city for the department entrusted to 
m. Among other particulars he has 
Presented to the royal cabinet of natural 
history, a very large crocodile of Java, 
more than seventeen feet in length, and 
Stutied under his inspection. His pre- 
Paration is much admired, as it repre- 
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sents the animal, nearly as if alive; it 
will shortly be forwarded to the mother 
country. 
Since Java has been restored to the 
Hollanders, the local government has 
caused to be collected, in order to be 
sent to Europe, certain objects of anti- 
quity which the English, during their 
late residence, had caused to be exca- 
vated or disinterred. The most impor- 
tant of these remains of art, and of very 
high antiquity, are six statues in stone, 
of a colossal magnitude, They were 
found in the ruins of Malang, and appa- 
rently they must have been ornamental 
additions to some other colossal con- 
structions, 
Three of these statues representing 
oddesses, have been already sent from 
atavia to Amsterdam. One is the 
Goddess Durza; she has eight hands, 
and is mounted on a buffalo, that is 
trampling vice under its feet. The other 
Goddess has a head shaped like an ele- 

hant, and bears, in the Indian mytho- 
ogy, the name of Genesa; the inhabi- 
tants of Java call her Gdnasinga Jaga. 
The third statue, represented under the 
form of a bull, is called Nandi. The 
labour and werkmansbip in this last 
statue, are spoken of very highly. 

I hope at a future period to be able ta 
send you other details. W.S.T. 

Batavia, July 10, 1819. 

~—~<$-—- 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


sI 

BSERVING in the last Number of 
your Magazine, p. 23, a surmise 
thrown out that the authorship of 
Junius with his Vizor up! is attri- 
butable either to Sir W. E. Taunton, of 
Oxford, or to the late Honourable Mr. 
Justice Hardinge, I consider it a debt of 
justice due both to the former gentle- 
man, and also to the memory of the latter, 
to state, that they are both guiltless of 
all demerit on that score, an that your 
correspondent is much mistaken in the 
suspicion he has so extensively circu- 
lated through the medium of your mis- 

cellany. 
At the same time I owe him the ex- 
ression of my gratitude for the praises 
he has been pleased to confer upon me; 
d, which, I am sincerely 
uch more i —r 
warranted in strict truth, by the 
a deserts of the publication 
in question, The many paper 
and wholly indefensible pang hh wr 
which the press has teeme for —*<" 


praises, indee 
convinced, are m 
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half century respecting the author of the 
Letters of Junius, fairly opened, as I 
thought, a field for playful banter ; and 
the only object I had in view, was to 
indite a comic satire in derision of those 
visionary conjectures, though in a vein 
that should be perfectly good-humoured, 
and inoffensive towards all the world. 

Gepipus ORONOKO. 
Oxford, Feb. 8, 1820. 


—»—- 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
L’APE ITALIANA. 


No. xv, 
Dov’ ape susurrando 
Nei mattutini albori 
Vola suggendo i ruglodes} umori. 
Guartni. 
Where the bee at early dawn, 
Murmuring sips the dews of morn. 
SACCHFTTI. 

V the same path with Boccaccio, but 
far distant in respect of talent and 

genius followed Francesco, or, as he was 

called after the abbreviating fashion of 
the time, Franco Sacchetti,* 

Born of a noble family in Florence, 
about the year 1335, he was admitted 
to most of the honours of the republic, 
and passed through life respected and 
esteemed by his fellow-citizens. He was 
not only a Novelist, but a Poet, and 
was indeed held in higher consideration 
in the latter capacity than the former. 
His Novels are in fact mere anecdotes, 
for the most part highly insipid, and 
narrated without either the humour or 
the gracefulness of Boccaccio, but pos- 
sessing, like those of the Pecorone, con- 
siderable interest from their simplicity, 
and from the light which they throw on 
the manners of the time. We shall 
sclect a few of the most favourable spe- 
cimens, 

NOVELLA 2, 

Hlow Frederick King of Sicily was 
reproved by an Apothecary of Pa- 
lermo. 

King Frederick, of Sicily, was a 
man of a noble and generous mind. 
There lived in Palermo, in his time, an 


—— 





* In the freedom of republican inter- 
course, almost every man’s name suffered 
an abbreviation, for purposes of convenience 
or familiarity, Some of these are extremely 
singulag, and difficult to recognize. This 
same word Francesco, is occasionally trans- 
formed into Ceeco, Filippo into Pippo, 
Jucopo into Lapo, Tommaso into Maso, 
Giovanni into Nanni, Alessandra is written 
Sandra, Domenica, Beca, and Lorenza, 
Nencia. In the sume way Madonna is short- 
ened to Monna, and Messere to Ser; which 
last is ng doubt the original of our Sir. 
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apothecary called Master Matthew,® who 
was accustomed to bring the king 

year a present of apples and citrons, in 
the season, which his majesty always 
received graciously. On these occasions 
he was very particular in combing and 
arranging his hair, tying it ina sort of 
bag-wig, and putting on a clean neck- 
cloth.¢ He eontinued this annual visit 
when far advanced in years. On one of 
these occasions, as the old man was tot- 
tering along with his present, in his 
usual trim, the king’s porter,} diverted 
with the oddity of his appearance, began 
to make sport of him, and to pull the 
tail of his wig: in which pastime he 
was soon joined by his companions, 
One pulled one way, and another the 
other, and the old man’s hair was pre- 
sently all about his ears. He managed, 
however, to make his way through 
them, and in this state presented him- 
self before the king. ‘“ What is the 
matter now, Matthew,” said his majesty, 
“ how is it that I see you in this trim?” 
“’Tis your majesty’s pleasure,” replied 
Matthew.g “How can that be?” asked 
the king. “ Does your my | know 
which is the best story in all the Bible?” 
said Matthew. The king, who was well 
versed in Scripture, replied, “ There are 
a great many good stories in it,| but 
which is the best I really cannot say.” 
“ With your majesty’s permission I will 
tell you,” rejoined Matthew. “ By all 
means,” said the king; “ let us hear. 
Then said Matthew, “ My lord the king, 
the best story in all the Bible is that of 
the Queen of Sheba, who hearing of the 
wonderful wisdom of Solomon, came to 
visit him in his dominions, and fou 
it even to exceed her expectations: 
with such admirable order was every 
thing conducted.” Here the old map 
stopped. “ Well,” said the king, “ what 
is the drift of this?” Sire,” replied Mat- 
thew, “ if the Queen of Sheba thought 
Solomon the wisest of men for the 
reasons I have mentioned, she would, on 
the same account, think your majesty 
the greatest of fools :** since, at the very 
gates of your palace an old man like me 
cannot pass without insult.” 


—— 





* Ser Mazzeo. 

t Mettendosi una tovagliuola in collo. 

t Probably he had not long been in thet 
Office. 

§ Monsignore, egli é quello che voi volete. 

|| Assai ce ne sono. 

‘] Monsignore lo Re. 

*¢ Il pid matto Re che viva. 
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ing, says the story, forgave the 
ue C the remark for its justice, 
dismissed his porter, reformed his 
household, and ever after kept his 
menials in better order. So powerful 
an effect, says the Novelist, had the 
saying of an old man: and so necessary 
is it that men of this sort should some- 


times be found.* 
NovELLA 4, 


Messire Barnabas,t the Sovereign of 
Milan, having proposed four ques- 
tions to an Abbot, which he was unable 
to answer, a Miller, replying to the 
same, obtains the Abbot's Saale. 
Messire Barnabas, the Sovereign of 

Milan, was feared beyond any other 
prince of his time. Yet, though ex- 
tremely cruel, he observed in his seve- 
rities a species of justice, of which the 
following anecdote may serve as an 
illustration. 

A certain rich Abbot, who had the 
care of his dogs, having suffered two of 
themt to get the mange, was fined four 
florins for his negligence. He begged 
very hard to be let off,g on which the 
duke said to him, “I will remit you the 
fine, on condition that you answer the 
four following questions :” 

1, How far is it to the sky ? 

2. How much water is there in the sea 2 

3. What are they doing in Hell ? 

4. What am I worth 2|| 

The Abbot's heart sunk within him 
on hearing these propositions, and he 
saw that he was in worse case than be- 
fore. However, to get rid of the matter 
forthe present] he begged time for con- 
sideration, and the duke gave him the 
whole of the next day; but, desirous of 
seeing how he would get out of the dif- 
ficulty, he compelled him to give security 
for his re-appearance. 

As the Abbot was returning home, in 
melancholy mood,** he met with a man 
who rented a mill under him. The 
miller, seeing him thus cast down, said, 

What is the matter, Sir? what makes 
you sigh so@”’++ “I may well sigh,” re- 
plied the Abbot, “ for his Highness 


.* Etalor di necessita che si truovino uoml- 
ti di questa forma. 
Visconti. 
t Due cani alani. Two English mastiffs. 
Comincio a domandar misericordia. 
ll Quello che la mia persona vale. 
ul Per cessar furore, e avanzar tempo. 
be Soffiando, come un cavallo quando aom- 
— the story, blowing like a frightened 


H Che avete voi che voi soffiate cosi forte ? 





threatens to play the deuce with me® if 
I do not answer four questions, which 
neither Solomon nor Aristotle could 
solve:” and he told the miller what they 
were. The latter stood thoughtful a few 
minutes, and then said: “ Well, if you 
have a mind, I will get you out of the 
scrape.” + “ Would to heaven you could,” 
exclaimed the Abbot; “ there is nothin 
I have that 1 would not give you.” “ 
am willing to leave that to you,” said 
the miller, “ but it will be necessary that 
ye should lend me your tunic and cowl: 

must get myself shaved, and make 
myself as much like an abbot as I can.” 
To this his reverence joyfully consented, 
and the next morning, the miller, having 
transformed himself into a priest, set out 
for the palace. 

The duke, surprised that the abbot 
should be ready so early, ordered him 
to be admitted; and the miller having 
made his reverence, placed himself as 
much in the dark as he could,{ and 
kept fumbling about his face with his 
hand, to prevent his being recognised. 
The duke then asked him if he was ready 
to answer the queries he had put to him? 
to which he replied in the affirmative. 
“Your highness's first question,” said 
he, “ was, How far is it from hence 
to the sky. I answer, Thirty-six mil- 
lions, eight hundred and fifty-four thou- 
sand, seventy-two miles and a half, 
and twenty-two yards." “ You have 
made a nice calculation,” said the duke; 
“ but how do you prove it?” “ If you 
think it incorrect,” said the other, “ mea- 
sure it yourself, and if you do not find 
it right, hang me.” 

“Your second question, How mueh 
water is there in the sea? has given me 
a good deal of trouble,§ because, as 
there is always some coming into it, or 
going out of it, it is scarcely possible 
to be exact; however, according to the 
nearest estimate I have been able to 
make, the sea holds twenty-five thou- 
sand, nine hundred and eighty-two mil- 
lions of hogsheads, seven barrels, twelve 
quarts, two pints, “ How can you pos- 
sibly tell?” said the duke. “I have 
taken all the pains I could,” replied the 
other; “ but if you have any doubt 
about the matter, get a sufficient mum- 
ber of barrels, and you will then see.” 

«To your third question, Vhat are they 





* E per darmi la mala ventura. 
+ Vi cavero di questa fatica. 


Un poco al barlume. 
; Questo m’ é stato molto forte a vedere, 
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doing in hell? 1 reply, They are _hang- 
ing, drawing, quartering, and flaying, 
much as yout highness is doing here. 
This I was told by a man who had been 
there; the same from whom Dante, the 
Florentine, got his information.* He is 
now dead, but if your highness disputes 
what I say, send for him.” 

“Fourthly, you demanded, How much 
your highness was worth. 1 answer, 
nine and twenty shillings.”+ 

When Messire Barnabas heard this, 
he flew into a furious passion, and said, 
« A murrain take you, do you hold me 
in no higher estimation than a pottage- 

ot."¢ “Sire,” replied the other, trem- 
pling all over, “ you know our Lord was 
sold for thirty pieces of silver, and I 
thought I must take you at one less than 
him.” 

The shrewdness of the man's replies, 
convinced the duke that he was not the 
abbot; and looking steadfastly at him, 
he charged him with being an impostor.§ 
The miller, terribly frightened, fell on 
his knees, and begged for mercy, stating 
that he was a servant of the abbot, and 
had undertaken the scheme at his re- 
quest, solely with a view to enter- 
tain his highness, Messire Barnabas, 
hearing this, exclaimed, “ Since he has 
himself made you an abbot, and a better 
one, by God, than ever he«was, I con- 
firm the appointment, and invest you 
with his benefice: as you have taken his 
place, he shall take yours.” This was 
actually done; and as long as he lived, 
the miller received the revenue of the 
abbey, and the abbot. was obliged to 
content himself with that of the mill, 
And so the abbot turned miller, and the 
miller abbot. 
_ The novelist concludes, with remark- 
ing, that notwithstanding the miller's 
good fortune, it is seldom safe to take 
liberties with great men; that they are 
like the sea, which if it gives the chance 
of great wealth, exposes also to great 
peril; and that however a man may be 
favoured by the weather for a time, he is 
always in danger of being wrecked by a 
storm. 

NOVELLA 29. 

A little fat Frenchman, having com- 

mitted an error in presence of Pope 





Da costui ebbe ante Forentino cio che 
scrisse delle cose dello inferno. 
+ Venti nove danari. 
3 Son io cosi dappoco ch'iv non vaglia 
piu d‘una pignatta ? 
§ Tu bon sei l’Abate,. 
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Boniface, with great promptitude re. 
‘ pairs it.* 

A French gentleman, of the name of 
Gilbert, who was very short and corpv. 
lent, was sent, with others, onan embassy 
to Pope Boniface: when he went to make 
his harangue before his Holiness, he was 
told that it was necessary to kneel thre 
times; an operation which the size of 
his belly rendered by no means an 
easy one. However he got through the 
first genuflexion very well; but at the 
second, a sound issued from behind,+ 
which much amazed the by-stander, 
The Frenchman, seeing them titter, 
applied three hearty smacks on the 
offending part, exclaiming: “ The Lord 
confound you, cannot you hold your 
tongue, and let me speak 2"’t The Pope, 
who had heard every thing,§ pleased with 
his dexterity, said, “ Proceed, Mr. Am- 
bassador; I hope you will not be again 
interrupted.” He accordingly did s0, 
and obtained from his Holiness a most 

racious reception; the more s0, pro- 
ably from the double dialect, in which 
this oration had been delivered.|| 


NoveLia 71. 
An Augustine Friar exhorts the Ge- 


noese from the pulpit to fight vali- 

antly, 

I was in Genoa a few years ago, 
during the war between that State and 
the Venetians, when the latter had 
much the advantage; and going one 
morning to hear mass, at the church 
of St. Lawrence, I was edified by the 
following pious exhortation : 

“ My brethren, said the preacher, 
“ Iam myself a Genoese, and therefore, 
I hope you will not take it amiss, 
I tell you the truth pretty plainly. You 
are like asses,§| for such is the nature of 
that animal, that let there be ever 
many of them together, if a man shall 
lay on any one with a good stick, away 
they will all scamper in every direction; 
and sodo you.** We call the Venetits 
pigs, and truly not without good reasol) 
for if you meddle with a drove of those 

* This humourous anecdote has been fre- 
frequently retailed: we give it here as tle 
original, . rod 

t+ It is scarcely possible to preserve t 
delicate phraseology of the original ; 
parte di sotto si face sentire. 

t Laissez pariera moi, che male mechance 
vous donne Dieu. 

§ Che ogni cosa aven sentito. 

|| Per averla sposta con due bocche. 

*| Voi siete appropiati agli a - 

oo B : 4 vostra. 

E questo é proprio la patur paral 
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; run altogether, and tun 
eS seh Never were these 
comparisons more er than at 

resent. "Twas but the other day you 
beat the Venetians; what did they do, 
hut collect their forces, and set upon 
you again; and they have now twice 
;s many gallies afloat as you have : 
while you are flying this way and that, 
and do not know what you are about. 
Awake! awake! rouse yourselves, re- 
vain the freedom of the seas, and carry 
the war to the enemy's own gates.” 
He concluded with apologizing for his 
vehemence, saying, that he really could 
hold no longer:* and I, having had 
enough, returned home.t 

It happened, that in the course of the 
same day, at the Exchange, I was in 
a party of gentlemen from various quar- 
ters, Genoese, Florentines, Pisans, and 
Lucchese, and talking of the merits of 
the different countries, a gentleman of 
Florence, Messire Carlo Strozzi, said, 
“Really you Genoese are the best 
soldiers, and the bravest fellows in the 
world; we Florentines are fit for nothing 
but shopkeepers,” ¢ “ Nowonder,” said I, 
“at that, for the very parsons here are 
military; when our preachers get into 
the pulpit, they talk about praying, 
and fasting, and forgiveness of injuries ; 
and that men should live together in 
peace and unity; but here ‘tis quite the 
reverse, as you might have heard at 
St. Laurence’s Church this morning.” 
I then related the substance of the 
friar’s discourse, and the account I gave 
was confirmed by some others who were 
present: all agreed that my remark was 
just, and that it was a style of preaching 
perfectly new.§ 

These are the doctrines that are now 
recommended to us, so orthodox are we 
become! And many a man mounts the 
pulpit, whom the Lord knows how far 
he is entitled to stand there, either by his 
intelligence, or discretion.|| 





* Io serei crepato s’io non mi fusse 
sfogato, 

t L'avenzo lasciai udire agli attri. 

+ Noi Fiorentini siamo da fare l’arte della 
lana, € nostre mercanzie. 

§ Parve a tutti una nuova predica. 

|| Lest it should be thought that the trans. 
‘lor has given too free a version, with the 
tlew of adapting this reflection to the pre- 
“nt times, we shall give the whole passage, 
“s Ut stands in the original. 
ot siamo spesse volte ammaestrati, 
mee € ampliata la nostra fede ; salendo 
lene © pergamo che Dio il sa quanta sia la 

prudeuza, o la loro discrezione. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
F that man deserves well of his coun- 
try who makes two blades of grass to 
grow where only one grew before; cer- 
tainly the man who makes two families 
live comfortably where only one lived 
so before, must deserve equally well, 
if not better. 

At the present time we not only hear 
of the pressure of the poor-rates, but 
likewise feel it, especially on the middle 
ranks of society; but what is the cause 
of the evil? Some say a redundant 
population, some the want of habits of 
industry, others the want of trade; but 
none of these appear to be satisfactory 
reasons. The root of the evil seems to 
bein the extent of the farms, where or:e 
man possesses more land than is neces- 
sary for the support of two or three 
families; and, in fact, more than he can 
well manage. But admitting, that a 
large farm is equally well managed with 
a smaller one (which is seldom the case) 
still there is only one family living 
comfortably upon it. Our forefathers 
thought and acted differently from what 
we do in this respect; but whether they 
enjoyed less happiness or not, I shall 
not take upon myself to determine. I 
will say nothing of one farm containing 
1000 or 1500 acres, nor of the expence 
in erecting the necessary buildings for 
such a quantity of land, and the 
capital required to stock it with; as it 
is evident a man must have sufficient to 
live upon before he can embark in such 
an undertaking. 

A farm of 500 acres, which is worth to 
rent from thirty shillings to two pounds 
an ire yearly, only supports one family 
in affluence, or perhaps in luxury; but 
if these 500 acres were divided into 
farms of 100 acres each, five families 
might live in comfort and independence. 
Large farms are the very bane of society; 
for it requires a fortune to stock a farm 
of 500 acres, so that it must be a person 
of considerable property, who is able to 
undertake the management of such 
farms as these: and it is frequently the 
case that persons of this description are 
not brought up in the ways of industry. 
But a small capital will enable a man of 
industrious habits to stock a farm of 100 
acres, he will both superintend, and 

artly execute any kind of work which 
is requisite to be done; and as he well 
understands his business, he will not 
require any thing unreasonable from his 


servants or labourers, There is no 5 
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but may see the advantage of small 
farms to the country; for in the instance 
above, here are five respectable yeomen 
in the one case, with their families happy 
around them, where in the other, there is 
only one gentleman farmer, surrounded 
by a tribe of labourers, whose spirits are 
broken down, because they know their 
situation cannot be mended. Perhaps 
many of these labourers had saved some 
money in their younger days, in hopes 
of renting a small farm; but as they 
found it almost impossible ever to be 
accommodated, they became careless, 
and their only resource is the parish. 

It will be a happy day for this country 
to see land let in small allotments, to 
the industrious labourers, who are now 
overwhelmed with poverty; then may 
England exalt herself and appear as 
queen of the nations. Landlords are too 
frequently unacquainted with the situa- 
tion, and circumstances of their small 
tenants. In the neighbourhood where 
I reside, the trustees or governors of an 
endowed school have let the garths of 
several cottages to the farmers, with 
very small abatement of the rent for the 
dwelling-houses; the farmers complain 
of the grievous amount of the poor-rates, 
and weil they may, for the cottager, with 
all his exertions, finds himself unable to 
the support of his family; and as his land 
is taken from him, he has no means left 
of extricating himself from the bondage 
of poverty; but his support must still 
be from the soil, whether he cultivate it 
for himself, or another cultivates it for 
him; only with this difference, that b 
receiving relief from the parish he feels 
himself degraded, but by his own in- 

dustry he made himself respected. - 

The objection which I have heard 
most frequently urged against small 
farms, is the greater number of build- 
ings which would be wanted; but this 
objection is more specious than real, 
for the houses attached to large farms 
are built more like mansions than farm 
houses ; a ditlerent style of building at 
much less. cost would answer better for 
small farms, 

I am truly sorry when in passing 
through many villages, I see the dilapi- 
dated state of them, on account of small 
farms being thrown into large ones. The 
barns and out-buildings are sutiered to 
come to decay, and the houses are occu- 
pied by labourers. My opinion deci- 
dedly is, that were farms smaller, it 
would soon put an end (especially in 
agricultural districts) to the enormous 








[May | 
oor-rates with which we have of 

n burdened. I had rather hear of 
the formation of a society to enab 
every poor married man to keep a cow 
than of twenty Bible and Missionan, 
Societies; and if you knew me, you 
would find me noenemy to either of 


these. Evac, 
Banks of the Humber, 
March 15, 1820. 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


W* see daily issuing from the press, 
publications, announced to be 


translated from the French, &c. &e, in 
which errors and blunders crowd upon 
the reader, for which a school-boy, did 
they appear in his Latin exercises, would 
be moved from his form. 

Now, in this case, as in many other, 
the common judgment relative to the 
difficulty, and the consequent merits of 
translations appears to me to be ex- 
tremely erroneous. The Greek and Latin 
languages have long been fixed and im- 
mutable; it is, therefore, possible fora 
student, who will avail himself of the 
multitude of auxiliaries already provided 
for him, to arrive at a competent know- 
ledge of the original writers in those 
tongues. In the study of living spoken 
languages, he has not the same assis- 
tance; for these being in a constant 
course of change and modification, his 
grammars and his dictionaries will fre- 
quently, I do not say absolutely, mislead 
him, but leave him very imperfectly in- 
formed respecting the meaning of his 
original author. Living languages, to 
say the truth, can never be critically ac- 
quired, but by living in the intimate 
society (not merely in the country as 3s 
idly imagined) of the people by whom 
they are correctly spoken. al 

To point out some of the most striking 
offences against accuracy of translation, 
which occur in even masterly publica- 
tions, would be not less ungracious than 
tedious ; I purpose, therefore, to confine 
my remarks to the mode of converting 
into English from French, Spanish, &. 
and vice versa, the customary titles — 
buted to persons in different -— 
society. The titles adopted in the — 
ern states of Europe, as well as in the 
British empire, have been borrowed from 
the Latin and the German age 
The terms dux, comes, vicecomes of . 
Romans, have produced the duke, coun's 
and viscount of modern times. on 
the markgrave of Germany, the — 
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arts of Europe have their marquis; and 
aoe of count we have retained the 
sid Saxon eorl or earl. The baron, a 
fitle by no means a rarity in Germany, is 
-afact that by which the emperor of that 
country designated a freeholder of the 
empire; a liber baro, as he is styled in 
the imperial patent of creation ; a person 
who held of no subject superior, but im- 
mediately of the empire. The term is 
till retained inSpain, where baron or 
ravon denotes, not a title or rank, but a 
truly valuable man, one indeed who de- 
serves to be called aman In Germany, 
the title duke, which includes that of 
prince, properly belongs to a sovereign, 
subordinate to the chief of the empire. 
Hence it was that a British duke, in tra- 
velling through that country, was re- 
ceived with peculiar military honours : 
The earl or grave, also enjoyed occa- 
sionally certain privileges. ‘The Roman 
dux commanded in chief a certain terri- 
tory, having under him several assistants, 
or comites, because they were his equals, 
under whom were other officers or sub- 
stitutes, thence called vicecomites, a name 
now used to denote our sheriffs, or pro- 
perly shire-reeves. 

If every head of a noble family in 
Scotland and Ireland do not actually 
take his place in the peers’ house of par- 
liament, equally with their equals in 
England, the distinction proceeds from 
no intrinsic difference, but from con- 
ventional arrangements made at the pe- 
rods, when those kingdoms were seve- 
rally united to that of England. The 
only nobles in our country are, there- 
lore, those persons, who, as the heads of 
their families, have,- or -may have, a-seat 
in the house of peers, with the titles of 
duke, marquis, earl, viscount, and baron. 
But we have besides two classes of titled 
persons, viz. baronets and knights, to 
which corresponding classes are to be 
found on the continent, and who are not 
accounted nobles but gentry, but who 
are eligible as members of the commons. 
With respect to the title esquire, from 
the French éeuyer, and in modern Latin 
armiger, because it was his duty to at- 
tend the eques, or cavalier, or knight, 
and bear his eeu, or shield to battle; as 
the office has long ceased to be in exer- 
cise, it is no wonder that the title itself 
should now have lost all meaning. It is 
still, however, retained in certain cases. 
Thus, when a young officer of the army 
obtains his commission as an ensign and 
*lieutenant, he is described as a gent. 

utin that creating him a captain, he is 
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styled esquire. To the wives of all s, 
and of baronets and knights, the terms 
lady and ladyship are applied, with the 
addition of duchess to the wife of a duke; 
and as a gracious condescending dispo- 
sition is, that is to say, ought to be the 
characteristic feature of persons exalted 
to the highest rank in life, your grace is 
a suitable monitory address to a duke 
and his duchess. It is now an estab- 
lished courtesy to confer on the eldest 
sons of dukes, marquisses and earls, 
their fathers’ second title; the younger 
sons of the first two classes have the title 
lord prefixed to their christian and 
family names; and the younger sons of 
earls, together with all the sons of vis- 
counts and barons, have the epithet ho- 
nourable similarly prefixed. With respect 
to the danghters of peers, the custom is 
a little different, for all the daughters of 
earls, as well as those of marquisses 
and dukes, are styled lady ; those of vis- 
counts and barons, are honourable. 
Now the distinctions here pointed out 
have nothing similar or equivalent on 
the continent. Thus, in France, the 
various degrees of nobility, as we would 
call them, are all addressed in the same 
style: monsieur le duc, le marquis, le 
comte, le baron, le chevalier, &c. ma- 
dame la duchesse, la marquisse, la com- 
tesse, la baronne, &c. In ltaly, Il stgnor 
duca, marehese, conte, &c. In Spain, El 
senhor, duque, marques, conde, &c. But 
in this latter country, a peculiar title is 
employed, which is strangely» although 
very generally misapplied by some mo- 
dern writers in England, and, which is 
still less excusable, even in France. 
From the Latin dominus, alord or master, 
came domnus, domno, and at last don, a 
title once naturally of high import, but 
of late years so commonly applied to 
persons in all stations, that to refuse it 
is rudeness, and to bestow it is no com- 
pliment. It is to be observed, however, 
that, like the English title sir to a knight 
or baronet, the don ought always to pre- 
cede the christian, and never the sur- 
name. Thus lord John Russel, would 
in Spain be styled Don Juan R., sir 
Francis Burdett, would become Don 
Francisco B., and your humble servant 
Mr. Editor, who has no title of any kind, 
would, nevertheless, be exalted to the 
rank of Don Pedro N. But even this 
confusion is not sufficient to satisfy 
modern courtesy in Spain. From their 
long and intimate connection with Italy, 
the nursing mother of complimentary 
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to outdo themselves by prefixing senor 
to the don; as in the title (well merited 
however) of the very learned gentleman, 
who, when I was in Madrid, presided 
over the royal public library, Illustris- 
simo Senor Don Francisco Perez Bayer. 
The humble mechanic in Madrid would 
be offended to be uddressed in any 
lower style than senhor maestro. 

These remarks, Mr. Editor, may ap- 
pear to be of little importance in them. 
selves; but in the established relations 
of society, such trifles come to deserve 
the attention of men in all situations of 
life. It may rot offend our ears to hear 
of the notorious Don Godoy, the Prince 
of the Peace; but a Spaniard would in- 
stantly call him Don Manuel Godoy. I 
remember when even the government 
paper of France, the Moniteur, used to 
recount the acts and speeches of our two 
yreat orators, Sir Pitt, and Sir Fox. 

London, March 10, 1820. P. N. 


--- > ‘ 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


LETTERS from the HAVANNAH, descrip- 
tive of the svaTE of SOCIETY, and 
embracing ORIGINAL INFORMATION 
relative to-the ISLAND of CUBA, 

il, , 

N Y friend, I dare say, by this time, 

1 thinks 1 am safely watted on the 

Stygian shore; verily, such may be the 

issue. However, 1 have a strong presen- 

tment that an early tomb is not marked 
out for me in the rolls of destiny. And 
here, methinks, the very idea is an ex- 
cellent preservative against the vomito 
negro. ‘That pityless ravager has not 
yet visited my premises, though there is 
not a single house that [know of where 
he has not been to levy his annual tribute, 

I have already descanted on the cha- 

racter, kc. of the free negroes; the ele- 
gance of their costume, and even of their 
manners, indicates that they are in 
affluent circumstances. In fact, they 
are generally rich; and their wealth is 
derived from an honourable source, for 
they owe it to their habitual industry. 
The indolence and pride of the Spa- 
niards have transferred to the free 
negroes, the monopoly of the mecha- 
nical arts, wherein they labour, without 
ceasing. As they are far more sober than 
any workmen from Europe, and wages 
here are very high, their peculium accu- 
mulates rapidly, and they soon become 
masters cf a considerable capital, espe- 
cially in a country where interest at the 
lowest, is 20 per cent. 


The whole population of free negroes 
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assemble together in the towns; they 
seem to have an invincible dislike tothe 
labours of the field, as rural occupations 
would recall too. forcibly the painful 
recollections of their former bondage, 

The preference thus given to the towns 

has long excited jealousies on the part 
of the government and the intelligent 
inhabitants ; but the evil is now without 
remedy, and the observation has been 
made too late. The free negroes are too 
numerous to be compelled, by authority, 
to go and live in country places, 
where, scattered over an immense terti- 
tory, they could have no means of 
mutual communication, and would be 
entirely ignorant of their collective force. 
At present, they know one another, and 
can calculate the aggregate of their 
strength, nor will they much longer 
endure, as I conceive, the present state 
of things, which, notwithstanding their 
emancipation, seems ever liable to some 
reverse. With their libeity, they have 
acquired the dignified sentiments of 
men, and the time, I think, is drawing 
near, when the whites will no longer 
enter into explications with the negroes, 
cane in hand. 

In Rome, emancipation was attended 
with no inconvenience ; the complexicn 
of the slaves being white, like their 
masters, ca a declaration of manumis- 
sion, they amalgamated with the people, 
and every freedman added one more 
citizen to the republic. The stain ot 
colour not striking the sense, other stains 
were soon forgotten; but it is not so 1 
our modern colonies. The black still 
remains a black, and his colour will ever 
prove an insurmountable obstacle to his 
admission to public honours; he cannot 
even rise to the lowest fiscal offices, 
which in all countries are left to the 
inferior classes of society. The white 
cannot think of any political equality 
between himself and the black ; this, it 
will be said, is a prejudice, and I allow 
it; but it is rooted in the mind to an 
inconceivable extent. 1 wish you, my 
friend, to make an experiment with that 
abhorrer of all social distinctions, M. 
Destrett de Tracey; set over him a black 
for colonel, and see whether he will obey 
orders, with resignation and promptl- 
tude. Philosophy is beautiful in 1s 
theories; but come to make an applica- 
tion of them, and you will start back.— 
The capitalists of France and Germany, 
in spite of their liberalism, revolt against 
their own doctrine ; when it is to portion 
out a daughter or to seek an alliance by 
marriage : 
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marriage: to ennoble their descendants, 
they look out for the purest and most 
JJustrious blood they can find. 

js these free negroes are every day 
-etting richer, they bestow on their 
<hildren a more cultivated education ; 
‘hey also keep a table, they have their 
oamasites, and the petit blanc, who is not 
above taking a seat there, by way of 
saving his scot, enters into a declama- 
tion against the prejudices that attach 
digerence of consideration to a diffe- 
sconce of colour. He fails not to pro- 
nounce that black soldiers have an air 
as martial as white ones, and look as well 
on the parade; to this, he adds, that 
Christophe wears the crown with as 
much ease and dignity, as if born heir 
toathrone; in short, that a negro may 
heacount, marquis, and even duke, like 
ony other man, All this oratory is not 
lost in the air; the free black begins 
already to talk of the enjoyment of poli- 
tical rights; he aspires to places and 
even honours. He is listened to, be- 
cause he begins to be an object of alarm, 
and it is to humour him, as well as to 
raise money, that the court of Spain has 
lately granted to the Mulattoes permis- 
sion to purchase the right of wearing 
epaulettes; a stepratherimpolitic perhaps, 
than otherwise, in the present state of 
things, as the Spanish officer will feel him- 
self degraded, the whites in general will 
be attronted, and it will let the blacks 
sce the alarm which they inspire. 

An official public census, in 1811 
cstimated the number of freemen of 
colour at 114,000; that of the slaves 
amounted to 212,000, forming an aggre- 
gate of 326,000 individuals; the white 
population was 274,000; thus, of a-hun- 
dred heads, the proportion of whites to 
blacks is 45 to 55. The proportion of 
‘aves to the emancipated is about 1 
'o 2; before the revolution, the propor- 
‘loa Was | to 33, in the French colonies, 
‘nd 1 to 65, in the English colonies. 
‘ie latter, of all the colonial systems, 
is undoubtedly the best. But if the 
end sanctifies the means, and if it be 
‘ound morality to quench the thirst of 
sold, regardless of the black man’s suf- 
“tings, the negroes should be all alike 
—and no frightful odds be seen between 
a part in irons, and another at full 
nda Setting rich by their industry, 

adding to their stock of intelligence, 

¥ education, 
the ms hegroes have one advantage in 
, Spanish colonies, that a black may 
Come free almost as soon as he wishes 
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it. He has only to reimburse his master, 
the price of his ransom; and money is 
got here so rapidly, that if a negro re- 
mains long in slavery, one might deem it 
his own choice. I have seen a slave sell 
to his master, in a few months, three 
hogs, at the rate of twenty piastres a 
head; with a dozen more, and some 
little profit that he may make out of his 
garden, a sum would accumulate equi- 
valent to his ransom. 

_ These emancipations multiplying ad 
infinitri, prove a source of uneasiness, 
in another point of view. The abolition 
of the Slave Trade will, in time, puta 
stop to the importation of slaves; the 
plantations will then decline in their 
population; the products of the soil 
will be less and less, and the whole 
colony will become an immense desart, 
overrun with brambles, and incapable of 
furnishing Europe with a single article 
of exchange. The whites, who are in- 
adequate to the toils of cultivation 
under so burning a sun, will quit a 
country where they have been attracted 
merely by motives of gain; and thus, by 
means less violent than revolting, the 
negroes will reign sovereigns in a terri- 
tory to which they were originally trans- 
ported as slaves. 

Slaves were formerly treated by the 
Spaniards, with more humanity, than 
any other nation; this character Ro- 
bertson has conceded to them, as an act 
of justice. The Abbé Gregoire confirms 
the testimony of the Scotch historian, 
rcmarking, that the most religious people 
ought ever to be the mosthumane, The 
colonists of Cuba were entitled to this 
eulogium, without reserve, so long as 
they-limited their ambition to the rear- 
ing of cattle; then their slaves lived 
among them like children of one family ; 
but since the island has become an 
asylum to the planters of St. Domingo, 
an insatiable cupidity has succeeded to 
those moderate sentiments that once 
pervaded the colony. The grounds are 
now covered with sugar canes and boil- 
ing houses; unnatural exertions are 
extorted from the negro, scourge in 
hand; and bloody streams irrigate the 
soil from which more is looked for than 
it is competent to produce. 

It is not the land-owners that in 
general are chargeable with cruelty; it 
is very seldom that they reside on their 
plantations, which are besides SO eXx- 
tensive, that it would be difficult to 
get at the knowledge of the ill treat- 


ment the negroes are exposed to; ™ ~ 
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the overseers that do all the mis- 
chief, and abuse the poor slaves without 
mercy. These officers are here called 
majorats, It isatruly afflicting spec- 
tacle to see these majorats, armed with 
long whips, conducting to their labours, 
a score of negroes, with countenances 
fallen, and a Jook that proclaims their 
sensibility of degradation, lashed on one 
side or the other, to quicken or retard 
their speed, and the blood spurting 
from wounds ever open from daily fus- 
tigations. I have seen such spectacles, 
petrified with horror. Henceforth I 
shall drop all thoughts of turning planter, 
and shall try some other way to gain 
the temple of fortune. 

The most terrible of these fustigators 
are your Europeans, whom the succes- 
sive revolutions of the old continent 
have driven into the colonies. You 
cannot well conceive how easily these 
liberals, who in Europe will have no 
compromise with principles of any kind, 
enter into terms of composition here. 
You may read in their looks their extra- 
vagance of joy, in first getting a planta- 
tion to govern. Bonaparte was not 
more intoxicated, when he placed the 
crown on his head. You know that he 
began with being a leveller; and fortune 
pushed him on, in that grade, to a pretty 
prominent elevation; had he not been 
thus seconded, I may be allowed to 
conjecture, from examples before my 
eyes, that he might have become a 
planter, or perhaps not higher than a 
simple majorat. 

1 frequently meet with a Polish co- 
lonel who was aid-de-camp to the famous 
Kosciusko, and who received more than 
thirty wounds in defending that noble 
cause. He lives at the Havannah in 
high repute; and it is incumbent on me 
to add, that he is not undeserving of 
consideration, as no one is better skilled 
in the art of governing. His whip is the 
sceptre he wields, and I can assure you, 
that it will not fall from his hands. He 
is however just; and the firmness of his 
character does not prevent him from 
being a favorite with the negroes—but 
woe to the shoulders of that wretch who 
shall come to implore some concession 
or mitigation! Our Polish patriot has 
imbibed a relish for power, and he will 
not be easily seovenlied to renounce it. 


——_—s-—-— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


oe following notices, relative to 
certain subterraneous conflagra- 
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tions of pit coal, at Aubin in the de. 
partment of the Aveyron, will be inte. 
resting to those who have perused the 
account of similar phenomena, Near 
Wednesbury, in Staffordshire, by M; 
Finch, Miss Hutton, &c. and particularly 
to those who have visited that terrific 
district. 

No province in France, contains such 
immense beds of pit coal, as that of 
Upper Guienne; now inthe department 
of Aveyron. These beds extend through 
a superficies of more than 63 square 
miles. They are uncommonly pro- 
ductive, and of very superior quality. 
The mineral is found but a very little 
below the surface, and in such abund- 
ance, that it would require several ages 
to exhaust even the upper parts, and to 
remove entire mountains. More thana 
hundred pits have already been opened, 
and no doubts are entertained of finding 
others equally rich. 

In all the districts where coal pits are 
excavated, it has been found, that there 
are or have been conflagrations in the 
interior, Seldom is any discovered on 
the exterior surface, especially where 
the effects produced, (independent of 
the alum, lavas, and heated waters,) 
are sO curious, as the varied productions 
in the Canton of Aubin. 

The exterior surface of Fontaynes, 
presents a spectacle like the Solfatara 
of Naples. It is an aggregate of ruins 
of substances of every description; no 
regular stratum, or layer appears on the 
surface of either of these, but the whole 
is a mass of rubbish, ashes, baked clay, 
and burnt or vitrified stones. At every 
step, you meet a precipice, fissures, &c. 
formed by the subterranean fires, and 
from their orifices issue exhalations of 
smoke and flames, that in the night 
may be seen at considerable distances, 
attended with a stench of sulphur almost 
insupportable. As on the Solfatara, 
there are lavas of every different degree 
of hardness, and clouded with all the 
colours of nature; so on the burnt 
mountain of Fontaynes there are argil- 
laceous stones, presenting every known 
modification and gradation of _ 
and colour, that clay is susceptible ol, 
such as slate, schist, quartz, Jaspe's 
iron-dross,’&c. Both at Naples and at 
Aubin, the fissures are covered with 1- 
crustations of sulphur, and vitriolic salt, 
ammoniac and aluminous. You meet 
with sublimates in the form of needles 
red and glittering, with sulphur a0 


arsenic; also with different SS 
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ons of all the above salts, and per- 
haps several other substances, hitherto 
unknown; these minerals are garnished 
with the most beautiful colours and 
diversified forms. 

The principal difference pervading the 
two mountains, is, that on Fontaynes, 
the red colour of clay, converted to the 
condition of bricks, is predominant, 
whereas the Solfatara is incrusted with 
the white tinge of lavas reduced to clay. 

M.-Febber and M. Barnillon have 
described the manner, wherein basalts 
and the hardest Javas are turned to clay 
on the Solfatara. The burnt mountains 
of Aubin will best explain another great 
phenomenon, how argillous and schist- 
ous substances assume, not only the 
consistence of basalt and lava, but also 
that of the hardest vitreous stones, jas- 
per and quartz, 

How does nature operate by fire 
phenomena so contrary? Does the fire 
of a burnt colliery produce a formation 
which it destroys on the Solfatara ? 

The fire of Fontaynes occupies a 
sloping tract of about 140 yards on 
one side, and sixty on the other; the 
whole surface thrown up and down, and 
furrowed into crevices, and boggy, or 
sinking patches. Some eminences are 
composed of all the substances, that 
the fire has transformed, destroyed, or 
altered; here you see them scattered 
about, separated, and often united again 
by a cement of baked clay, nearly re- 
sembling that produced by brick dust. 

The conflagration is moving in its 
progress, but slowly, advancing only 
on the side of the top of the mountain. 
It will extend yet some distance further, 
as we may judge by the smoke, seen 
to issue from the earth, at the distance 
of 80 or 100 yards from the burnt 
part. The writer of this description, 
(M. de Richeprey,) mentions his having 
traversed the whole area of the burnt 
space, without danger ; every step is on 
‘olid ground, till you arrive at the edge 
of the crevices, from which the fire 
escapes, 

By advancing with precaution, you 
may cast any thing into the crevices; 
some green wood thrown in, was in- 
—- consumed, and a branch of a 
a was found there, remarkable for 

‘© manner in which i¢ had become mi- 
heralized, 

Pe prea ee into the crevices, glitter 
tow oe le at the points where tiey 
tt in falling, This also takes place 

® crater of Vesuvius, which is in- 
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tersected with gaps and crevices, like 
Fontaynes, and the Solfatara of Naples, 

The fires here have sometimes oc- 
casioned explosions, which lasted for 
some minutes, accompanied with a 
report like that of thunder; and then, 
with cinders, and all sorts of relics of 
minerals, large stones would be hurled 
into the air, of the weight of a quintal, 
and would fall again, at the distance of 
about 1,000 yards: but these explosions 
are very rare. 

It would be a misconception to assi- 
milate them with those of the volca- 
noes, that vomit torrents of fire for a 
length of time, scattering flames through 
a vast expanse of air, with burning 
ashes and ignited stones, and spread- 
ing their contents over a surface of 
60 or 90 miles, in fact, inundating whole 
regions with aqueous and boiling lavas ; 
then forming hills and vallies, far more 
extensive than all the mines of Aubin 
put together: for here the fires are in- 
cluded within spaces of from 120 to 160 
yards, and the discharges never extend 
beyond five hundred. 

To the south of the fires, in a newly 
found quagmire, intersected with a 


_great number of clefts, a subterranean 


noise has been heard not unlike that 
of some liquid boiling in a cauldron, 
or that of a distant cascade. 

The neighbouring inhabitants have 
observed that the fire is much greater in 
the rainy seasons, and is sure to aug- 
ment during the rain. The same phe- 
nomenon has been observed at the 
Solfatara and in burning volcanoes; and 
the same effect takes place after rain in 


the pseudo volcanoes of oe 
——— . 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
] HAVE been particularly gratified by 
a perusal of the remarks of your 
Correspondent, W. W. St. Ives, p. 29. 
of your Magazine for February, and I 
intend, with your permission, to comply 
with his invitation. [agree with your 
Correspondent, that a comparison of 
the state of the air, character of the 
weather, &c. in various parts of the 
country will be very interesting, and I 
am persuaded, if accurately communi- 
cated, will ultimately much facilitate 
our endeavours in the art (at present in 
its infancy, perhaps) of a ype 
atmospheric variations. or several 
years no inconsiderable portion of my 


leisure time has been devoted to this 
interesting 
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interesting department of science, and 
I think my situation is well calculated 
to coincide with the wish expressed by 
W. W. residing, as I do, in one of the 
“ extreme parts of the kingdom,” near 
the eastern shores of the fertile Kent. 

Now I am addressing you, Sir, will 
you allow me to communicate a simple 
process, by means of which I have long 
succeeded to the extent of my wishes, 
in preserving subjects of natural history ? 
Iam induced to send you an account 
of my method, from having perused the 
somewhat elaborate process described 
by Mr. C. Hall, at p. 3, of your last 
Number. 

The preservation of birds of beautiful 
plumage, is a matter of the highest in- 
terest to the lovers of natural history. 
Suppose a fine specimen of the above 
kind, in possession of sucha one. Let 
an assistant hold the bird with its back 
and wings downwards, and with the aid 
of his fore-fingers, spread aside the fea- 
thers at the inferior part of the abdomen, 
a little before the anus; this will afford 
a convenient opportunity for the opera- 
tor to make a longitudinal incision of 
adequate dimensions, by means of a 


knife, or other sharp instrument. The. 


intestines and other viscera of the bird, 
may then be easily scooped out with the 
handle of a large table-spoon, when the 
cavity is to be completely stutfed with a 
mixture of fine charcoal-powder, mixed 
with camphor, reduced also to powder by 
rubbing it in a mortar, with a few drops 
of spirit of wine; about a drachm of 
the latter to two ounces of the former. 
This done, the incision in the abdomen 
should be carefully stitched up by a 
needle and strong thread, the feathers 
again turned over the part, and no marks 
of the operation will remain. The eves 
of the bird may be next removed, and 
their place filled up by others of artificial 
construction, some of the foregoing anti- 
septic powder may also be forced by the 
mouth down the cesophagus and neck 
of the bird ; but, when treated as I have 
stated, 1 have never seen it necessary 
to remove the contents of the cranium. 
The bird, without the smallest injury to 
its plumage, and well supported by 
Wires, may now be removed to a conve- 
nient repository; in my own, I have 
several specimens of the most beautiful 
description, which, treated by the simple 
process I have endeavoured to describe, 
have for a long period remained un- 
changed, 


Before I conclude, Sir, I would beg to 
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be informed (supposing we start, a 
your Correspondent has proposed, with 
our meteorological scheme, on the Ist of 
March) whether it would be most cop. 
sistent with your pages to receive our 
remarks monthly, quarterly* or other. 
wise? Perhaps you will be kind enough 
to remove my ignorace on this point, by 
a note in your next Number. ; 
Wishing every success to the intended 
plan in the cause of science, and with 
a similarity in reality of initials, which 
is, perhaps, rather remarkable, as well 
as pursuits, with your Correspondent, | 
am happy to second his intentions; and 
am, Sir, both his and yours, &c. W. W. 
Tilmanstone, Feb. 10, 1820. 
a 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


NOTES made during @ JOURNEY fiom 
LONDON to HOLKHAM, YORK, EDIN- 
BURGH, and the HIGHLANDs of scov- 
LAND, in July and August 1819, by 
JOHN MIDDLETON, esq. the author of 
an AGRICULTURAL VIEW of MIDDLE- 
SEX, and other works. 

[Continued from p. 222.] 
\ E looked with anxious eyes during 

our journey for instances of peat, 
unmixed with any other soil, being re- 
claimed and restored to arable crops, or 
good grass, but I think without entire 
success, or at least with less success than 
was to be wished. Though there were 
many instances of scanty crops of oats, 
as well as potatoes, growing upon land 
adjoining places where peat was dug for 
fuel; and we repeatedly thought they 
were upon peat : without the mixture of 
any other earth; for in all such cases 
the soil was of a peat colour, and on 
one occasion it was nearly surrounded 
by ground dug for peat; but om exa- 
mining the soil in a few places (though 

in a very insufficient manner we a 

knowledge), where the crops were grow- 

ing, there was found a mixture of sole 

other earth, such as either clay, sand, o 

gravel; though sometimes the addition 

to peat was so little as to be not mor 
than just discernible. At Solway-moss 
and other places were persons who un 
dertook to shew such improve nents t0 
us; but in every such case the imp 
soil was found to be peat mixed yan" 
some other earth. That is, the peat hac 
probably been so thin on the ripe 
to admit of raising a part of oa 

* Quarierly or half yearly would be pe 
often as we could devote sufficient space 
them.—-E pb. 
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»y the plough or the spade, and of 
mixing them together, by which light 
crops of oats were obtained, and when 
sown with grass seeas It became a poor 
~acture. Solway-moss Is a tolerably dry 
rat ground, now being dug to depths 
‘hich vary from ten to twenty feet ; 
therefore it dues not appear to be over- 
charged with water, nor could we learn 
‘hat such attempts as have been made 
to cultivate some parts of it without the 
jdmixture of other earth have in any 
instance succeeded. But see more of 
this in the first page of our notes which 
relate to England. Nevertheless we are 
willing to hope there are persons 10 
England, Scotland or Ireland, who may 
have ascertained experimentally how to 
convert peat, with a mixture of its own 
ashes and lime, into tolerably good 
meadow, pasture, garden, or arable land. 
And probably, if we had availed our- 
selves of the many opportunities we 
had, it might have been in our power 
to report the manner of doing it. I very 
much regret, that we did not pay more 
particular attention to this subject, as 
the immense quantities of this earth, 
generally producing heath, now in the 
highlands of Scotland and other places, 
must remain in its present worthless 
state, until the discovery of an easy 
method of converting it to the bene- 
licial purposes of agriculture, and the 
raising nutritious crops of grass. ‘Ihere- 
fore it is of the greatest importance to 
the proprietors of such wastes to be put 
in possession of a ready method of im- 
proving them. And for that purpose it 
is thought they ought to offer large pre- 
miums to the best, the second and third 
best methods, verified by experience, of 
improving a soil purely peat. A few 
thousand pounds offered for such a 
purpose would, probably,. induce many 
adventurous spirits to direct the energies 
of their minds to it, and try experiments 
by which the discovery might be made. 
Nay, further, there are millions of acres 
ut peat, which produce nothing better 
than the worthless plant heath; there- 
‘ore, the cultivation of it with profit 

would bea great benefit to the nation. 
Une of the few disgusting things we 
at with in Scotland is, that much the 
4 part of the population are with- 
aa i. or stockings. The pairs of 
gs amount to two thirds, or 


pethaps to three fourths of the whole 
Population, The females, with only an 
a “spun of the very highest class are so 

posed ; and boys, till they are twelve. 


or more years of age, are in a similar 
state. An English gentleman little ex- 
pects to see such numerous proofs of 
the remnants of savage nakedness so 
near his own residence as he may meet 
with in Scotland. Every class of men 
dress in Scotland in the same manner as 
similar persons do in England. The 
exposure of naked knees among men is 
so generally discontinued as not to pre- 
vail in more cases than one or two ina 
parish, They now generally wear shoes, 
stockings and pantaloons; indeed, they 
clothe too much by wearing pantaloons 
made of woollen cloth during the hottest 
days in August. The women and the 
men labour together in most cases, but 
when they work separately, the men 
seemed to us to take the easier depart- 
ment. A man with his wife and daughter, 
were gathering strawberries in their gar- 
den, near Aberdeen;* the women, 
with naked feet; the man had the same 
parts clothed; Lasked him, if he thought 
his wife and daughter would not derive 
as much comfort by clothing their feet 
as he did? After a short pause, he re- 
plied, with a smiling countenance, “ he 
should not be able to do without.” This 
barbarous practice extends to the female 
waiters and chamber maids of the inns; 
at all such places they attend their cus- 
tomers with naked feet, until they are 
told it is offensive, and then some of 
them contrive to be seen in clean white 
stockings. 

Another piece of barbarism in Scot- 
land, is their method of washing linen. 
On the borders of every river, many 
‘women, with their cloaths tied-up 
round them; treading dirty linen with 
their feet, in as many washing tubs, 
which we supposed were half full of 
cold water. On one occasion, we ob- 
served an elderly female, with her 
clothes fastened unseemingly high, ford 
a river to spread her linen to dry upon 
an opposite bank; as this woman would 
have to go and return with every basket 
of clothes, it is obvious she would ford 
the river many times daily. In conver- 
sation on this matter, with a very re- 
spectable inn-keeper at Inverness, he 
said, “ There is some degree of neces- 
sity for it, occasioned by their linen, 
being in so dirty a condition when sent 





* These strawberries. and all the other 
fruits, which we were able to obtain in Scot- 
land, were very inferior to the produce of 
Covent Garden, and the other markets in 
London, : 
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to be washed, as the gentlemen of Eng- 
land have no idea of.”’* 

The Scotch highlands are wholly unfit 
to be visited by English ladies, and even 
the gentlemen of England must not ex- 
pect to see the mountains of Scotland 
with as much ease as they could travel 
from London to Brighton. Such of 
them as determine to visit the highlands 
of Scotland, should be disposed to prefer 
fine lakes and rugged mountains; the 
latter frequently consisting of naked 
rocks and cascades, partially covered by 
towering pine trees; and it is not un- 
common for the mountain sides to pre- 
sent you with a mixture of shrubs, trees, 
and the largest rocks, mostly with a 
loch (lake) of either salt water or fresh, 
at the bottom of the glen (a narrow 
valley.) Some of these scenes may be 
contemplated without foregoing many of 
our usual comforts; but the more Alpine 
ridges, softened by shrubbery and the 
finest lochs, cannot be approached with- 
out some portion of inconvenience. 
However these troubles may be lessened, 
or in part provided against, by a package 
of good biscuits, coffee, and tea. And 
one other great inconvenience may be 
provided against, by persons who travel 
in their own close carriages, having it 
built for the purpose, with a substitute 
fora water closet. It will seldom be in- 
dispensibly requisite to resort to such a 
convenience, as the best inns in the 
largest towns are so provided; and most 
of the inns where post-horses can be ob- 
tained even in small towns, have a dirty 
exposed place for that purpose.¢ But 





* Glasgow has the merit of setting a good 
example to other Scotch towns, by restrain- 
img the women from their unseemly method 
of washing dirty clothes inthe river. The 
corporation have enclosed a piece of ground, 
of a square shape, and erected sheds on the 
four sides of it, in sueh a manner, as to bave 
a clear area, or space in the middle of it, 
sofficiently large for the purpose of washing 
and drying; in which these women, half 
naked, and their operations, are concealed 
from public view. This is very commend- 
able, and deserves imitation in other Scotch 
towns; until such women can be induced 
to wash, dry, and iron in their ewn houses 
as is constantly done for the vastly larger 
town of London. 

+ We ought in a former number, vol. 48 
p. 516, to have observed that the only inn at 
Huntley, fit for English company, is on the 
east side of the street; of which gentlemen 
should take notice, and prevent, if they can 
being taken to one of another dese: iption, 
vo the west side of the way. ' 


[May |, 
there are stages which end at a single 
house, some of them with, and other 
without, a small garden, and all suc, 
houses certainly are without any conve. 
nience for indispensible purposes, 4 
such places an earthen floor and a dusty 
chamber indicate the state of straw beds 
and pillows, with other furniture equally 
wretched. A small portmanteau of mine 
served me for a pillow (though a hard 
one) on several occasions. These ex. 
treme cases do not frequently happen, 
but when they do the parties should 
reconcile themselves as I did, one night, 
to sleep in their own close carriage, 

The men in Scotland appeared to 
us to be lazy and rude; the women 
were obviously industrious and dirty; 
negligent of the cleanliness of their 
persons, as well as of their houses 
and furniture; and doing all sorts of 
labour in the fields, including that of 
the peat bogs. They are paid from 
eight-pence to ten-pence per day, for 
hoeing turnips, and a shilling in the hay 
field. But they make the stacks of hay, 
as well as those of peat, and the pikes 
of hay, The women seemed to us, to 
do the chief labour in the fields, and the 
men indulge very much in riding in 
single horse carts. 

The pavements in Scotch towns, ge- 
nerally look as clean, and are frequently 
more clean than such places in England, 
which arises from there being no gen- 
tlemen’s carriages, and little appearance 
of carts and waggons, consequently 
there are not many horses to soil the 
streets. But in most of the streets ol 
every town in Scotland, our noses were 
assailed by a disgusting smell, to such 
an excess, that we frequently quiited the 
foot-path to walk along the middle of 
the carriage-way, as the means of being 
farther from an offensive kennel. There 
are great number of small drains, om 
passages and back settlements, whic 
cross the foot-paths; all these, as well as 
every kennel near the sides of the ea 
ways, are constantly running off the 
offensive matter of night soil, that a 
cumulates at iron grates, and there oy 
stench becomes insufferable. The <4 
ing inhabitants of Scotland, are with 
out excuse for not removing this nul- 
sance, by the authority of parliament, 
which they might easily obtain, to com 
pel the building of privies, and the re- 
moval of filth from them by night, ” 
often as it may become necessafy: 
London and other towns in Englan¢, 


are provided with these means of pao 
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jiness with the best effect. A similar 
rule, having the authority of law, ought 
to be extended to the whole of Scotland, 
and that would do away with their nasty 
custom of making their alvus discharges 
in the rooms where they dwell, and 
emptying the dirty vessels near their 
jJoors and under their windows upon 
a few ashes; from which a mixture of 
every thing that is noxious ooses out 
and drains along the kennels extremely 
disgusting to every genteel person. 
But still worse, the inhabitants of 
Scotland occasionally avoid the trou- 
ble of carrying their filth to an 
ash heap, by the more ready method 
of throwing it from the windows of 
their apartments. Even in Glasgow, 
in the middle of the day, we were dis- 
custed at the sight of such things being 
thrown from a window, about four sto- 
ries high, into a public cross or branch 
street, in the view of persons in High 
street, and to the great danger of those 
below. Surely the gentry of Scotland 
will not much longer submit to customs 
so extremely offensive; the present spe- 
cification has been added in order to 
rouse the higher classes of society to 
such proceedings as may prevent a con- 
tinuance of the nuisance. 

We ought to have observed before we 
quitted the Northern capital, that Edin- 
burgh is much convenienced by restrain- 
ing the slaughtering of cattle to a place 
set apart for that purpose. A quadran- 
gular shed has been erected, for the sole 
use of the slaughter-butchers, in which 
they and their operations are enclosed 
rom public view. They alsohave the great 
merit of disposing of the blood and other 
offensive parts of cattle in some*manner 
that is unseen. Whereas the kennels in 
Butcher-row, Southwark, as well as in 
Whitechapel-market, and Warwick-lane, 
near Newgate-market, are very frequent- 
ly running with blood from dying ani- 
mals towards the sewers. In this re- 
‘pect, certainly, and probably in some 
others, London might be improved by 
“opying from Edinburgh. 

[To be continued.] 


—_— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
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the progress of American literature, we 
shall now enter into them a little more 
narrowly, with a view more especially 
to their influence on poetry. 

_ The intellectual progress of a nation 
is dependent on a thousand moral and 
physical causes, amongst which the spirit 
of their government, and above all, the 
nature of their occupations, may be 
reckoned the chief. The climate too, to 
which Montesquieu attributes so much, 
must undoubtedly have a considerable 
effect on the mind; but this influence 
cannot be compared with that which the 
spirit of a nation’s occupations exerts. 
Nature, for the happiness of man, has 
wisely ordained that we should insen- 
sibly accommodate ourselves to our si- 
tuations; ard thus our daily habits 
make an impression on our mind, similar 
to that which is produced on the surface 
of a stone, by the perpetual dropping of 
Hence any pursuit which re- 
quires continued and minute attention, 
necessarily excludes occupations of a 
higher cast, and renders the mind unfit 
to entertain expanded and lofty thoughts. 
An exclusive pursuit of one object, not 
only prevents the mind from acquiring 
new idea, but also incapacitates it for 
the reception of them. 

Of all occupations, those of commerce, 
especially in the detail, are least fitted 
for the developement of poetical excel- 
lence. In almost every other situation 
in life—in the labours of the scholar— 
the dangerous path of the soldier—the 
simple and healthy toils of the shepherd 
and the husbandman, there is matter 
from which the poetical mind can extract 
ample and pleasant nutriment. But in 
the mean and uninteresting details of 
commercial transactions, in accounts 
current, and balancings, and prices cur- 
rent, in the rise and fall of the markets, 
and in nice calculations of profit and 


-loss, a man may seek and find his 


worldly advantage, but with it he too 
often acquires a narrow and contracted 
mind, which prevents him from making 
a true use of those advantages which 
Fortune has placed in his power. We 
do not by any means wish to decry the 
incalculable advantages which a country 
enjoys, from the possession of an ex- 
tended and flourishing commerce, we 
only assert that it is in vain to look for 
enlarged and accomplished minds, in 
those who follow such pursuits. All 
men cannot perform all things; it is, 


too much to require 
therefore, perhaps “e a 
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any vast mental exertion from these in- 
defatigable labourers, who so earnestly 
see to enrich themselves, and conse- 
quently their country. 

In taking a view of American literature 
we shall find it pretty much in this state. 
The Americans would, perhaps, vehe- 
mently deny it. They would say, “ We 
have academies, and colleges, and lite- 
rary institutions, we encourage literary 
men, and we are a reading people.”--All 
this may be very true, and yet America 
may be unable to produce any literary 
work, which is either original or excel- 
lent. Itis an attempt, and nothing more. 
The national mind in America is yet in 
its infancy, it is busy in storing riches, 
and has no time to impart them. So- 
ciety is not sufficiently advanced, there 
is no public call for the exertion of in- 
tellect, they are sufficiently interested in 
the routine of their daily occupations to 
feel no cravings for literary enjoyment. 
In old countries, such as England, there 
are thousands and tens of thousands of 
the higher, and even the middle classes, 
who have no other employment but 
what the literary market affords them, 
and it is in general these classes which 
furnish ourauthors. In America, though 
reading forms an incidental and pretty 
general employment, it is, we apprehend, 
never the sole source of interest. The 
Americans have heads of colleges, and 
professors and teachers, and men emi- 
nent in various departments of science; 
but they have not a class of disengaged 
literati such as exists in England. As 
the Americans acquire riches and im- 
portance, their frame of society will alter, 
and a more due and equal cultivation of 
letters will ensue. 

_ Another circumstance has been men. 
tioned, as possessing a powerful influ- 
ence over the literature of nations—the 
form of government. The historical 
evidence of this fact, if examined, will 
be found very strong, though the mode 
in which it operates, is by 00 means so 
well understood. Under an oppressive 
and despotic government, literature never 
continued to flourish, and never will: it 
Gocrchd falar I, never 
for some of the eon 
national literar len ag iy 

7 y excellence, have been 
marked by the subjection of the people 
and the establishment of tyrannical 
power, of which the times of Pericles, of 


Augustus, and of Louis th 
coeean e Fourteenth 
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While a despotic government, from j; 
debasing the public mind is invariah), 
hostile to the true interests of letters, 
however for a time it may seem to foste; 
and protect them; a republic, on th: 
other hand, always preferring the usefy| 
to the ornamental, does not afford much 
encouragement to such pursuits, 

In a country where the advantages of 
the different forms of government are 
united, as in England, where the freedom 
of democracy is joined to the useful pa. 
tronage which the court and the nobles 
can bestow, literature has the best 
prospect of splendid and lasting success, 
There will be nobler and higher genius 
displayed in such a country, than under 
a Suseie monarchy, and it will meet 
with more encouragement than the au- 
terity of republican minds would be 
willing to confer. England is indeeda 
proud instance of the effect of political 
institutions on national literature. 

These observations may perhaps ac- 
count, in some degree, for the small 
progress which the Americans have 
made in letters, and if we, at the same 
time, consider the nature of their pur- 
suits, as a nation, they may not inade- 
quately account for it. It now remains 
for us to examine more particularly, the 
mode in which these disadvantages 
operate on the literature of the Ame- 
ricans, and more especially on their 
poetical literature. ‘The most striking 
feature in their compositions, is, the 
want of original and deep thought, such 
as proceeds from minds, which have 
intensely studied the mysteries of their 
art.—Another failing is, a want of con- 
sistency and equality in their writings, 
and a great absence of good taste. From 
a poverty of invention, they are also 
led into a great habit of imitation, 1" 
which they are frequently run awe) 
with by their bad taste. As a nation, 
they write precisely like a young author, 
whose irregularity has not yet been 
chastened down into severity of thought 
and a dignified equality of execuloy, 
We may meet as we read, much g00 
and some beautiful writing; but when 
we turn the leaf, it is more than pro 
bable that we shall meet with some 
sentiment or expression, to use an artist's 
phrase, entirely out of keeping, some 
thing which runs completely aw“ 
to all our pre-conceived ideas of ee 
and judgment, and which has almos 

power to obliterate the preceding beau- 
ties from our mind. This unfortui 
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true poetical judgment, is no 
* perceptible as in their national 
oems, if indeed they may be so called, 
here the poet celebrates the valour, 
wisdom, and excellence of his country. 
In these compositions, the causes we 
have endeavoured to explain, as influ- 
encing American literature, are more 
owerfully operative. ‘There is in most 
of them, (for they are not without ex- 
ceptions,) the most complete want of 
dignity and taste, accompanied with 
an amazing degree of pretence and bra- 
vado. 

The American poets form no par- 
ticular school. They generally take 
some of our standard authors as their 
model, and follow with such steps as 
they may. Most of them pursue the system 
of the French school, while others track 
the footsteps of some of our modern 
bards.) Amongst the former may be 
reckoned the “ Airs of Palestine,” and 
amongst the latter, “ the Bridal of Vau- 
mond,” the writer of which, however, 
seems to aim at something more ori- 
inal, 

; It would be very possible, to form an 
exceedingly pleasing little anthology from 
the works of these gentlemen, should we 
select only the best-written portions of 
their volumes; but this we are afraid 
would hardly tend to elucidate the truth 
of our speculations, so that our readers 
depend upon seeing both good and 
ad, 

The “ Airs of Palestine’ by Mr. 
PIERPONT, has attracted some notice in 
England, and is, on the whole, a pleas- 
ing poem. The author informs us, that 
it was written in the cause of charity, 
and was intended to form a part of the 
perlormances of an evening concert, for 
the benefit of the poor. It is written 
with much ease and harmony, and bears 
the marks of a pen accustomed to poeti- 
cal composition. The theme of the poet 
's Music, and as the title imports, sacred 
music, and it is managed with no small 
_ of ingenuity and taste. Indeed, 
‘rt. Pierpont possesses more of the 
latter quality, than any of the transat- 
on bards who have fallen into our 

= 
The locality of the poem, is displayed 
the following lines— 

I “—- breathe where Gilead sheds her 

m 5 
a a walk on Jordan’s banks of palm ; 
love tt my foot in Hermon’s dews ; 

Promptings of Isaiah’s muse: 


in 
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In Carmel’s holy grots I’1l court repose, 

And deck my mossy couch with Sharon’s 
deathless rose.” ° 

_The following picture is as fair a spe- 

cimen, as we can select of Mr. Pierpont's 

talents— 

“ — thoa that shepherd boy, of features 
air 

Of eye serene, and brightly flowing hair, 

That leans in thoughtful posture on his crook, 

And, statue-like, pores o’er the pebbly brook? 

Yes: = _— stands he there, in stupor 
cold 2 


Why not pursue those wanderers from his 
fold? 

Or, mid the playful children of his flocks, 

Toss his light limbs, and shake his amber 
locks, 

Rather than idly gaze upon the stream?— 

That boy is lost in a poetic dream : 

And while his eye follows the wave along 

His soul expatiates in the realms of song, 

For oft where yonder grassy hills recede, 

I’ve heard that shepherd tune his rustic reed ; 

And then such sweetness from his fingers 
stole, 

I knew that music had possessed his soul. 

Oft in her temple shall the votary bow, 

Oft at her altar breathe his ardent vow, 

And oft suspend, along her coral walls 

The proudest trophies that adorn her halls ; 

Even now, the heralds of tbe monarch bear 

The son of Jesse from his fleecy care, 

And to the hall the ruddy minstrel bring, 

Where sits a being, that was once a king; 

Still on his brow, the crown of Israel gleams, 

And cringing courtiers still adore its beams, 

Though the bright circle throws no light 
divine, 

But rays of hell, that melt it while they 
shine.” 

The following address to the Deity is 

the most poetic part of the volume— 

“ O! Thou Dread Spirit! being’s end and 
source ! 

O ! check thy chariot in its fervid course— 

Bend from thy throne of darkness and of fire, 

And with one smile immortalize our lyre! 


¥ * * * * 
Still hast thou stooped to hear a shepherd 
play 
To prompt his measures, and approve his 
lay— 
Hast Thou grown old, Thou who for ever 
livest ! 
Hast Thou forgotten, Thou who memory 
givest ! 


How on the day thine ark, with loud acclaim 

From Zion’s Hill to Mount Moriah came, 

Beneath the wings of cherubim to rest, 

In a rich veil of Tyrian purple drest; 

When harps and cymbals joined in echoing 
clan 

When pealteries tinkled, and when trumpets 


ng, : 
And wha Levites round thine ster 


sang! Thou 
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Thou didst descend, and rolling thro’ the 
crowd, 
Inshrine thine ark and altar in thy shroud, 
And fill the temple with thy mantling cloud, 
And now, Almighty Father, well we know; 
When humble strains from grateful bosoms 
flow, 
Those humble strains grow richer as they 
rise, 
And shed a balmier freshness on the skies.” 
It is however, evident, that these ex- 
tracts exhibit very few signs of genius; 
this is such poetry, as any man of a 
quick and cultivated mind, would write 
without difficulty. Mr. Pierpont endea- 
vours, in his preface, to defend the use of 
double rhymes, which occur very fre- 
quently in this poem. To a certain de- 
gree, they undoubtedly lighten the mo- 
notony of the heroic verse, but Mr. P. 
has made an unsparing use of them, 
which gives too great an air of levity to 
a poem like the present, especially when 
he is treading upon religious ground.— 
Witness the following : 
“ There, in dark bowers embosomed, Jesus 
flings 
His hand celestial o’er prophetick strings ; 
Displays his purple robe, his bosom gory, 
His crown of thorns, his cross, his future 
glory :— 
And while the group, each hallowed accent 
gleaning, 
On pilgrim’s staff, in pensive posture lean- 


Their reverend beards, that sweep their bo- 
soms, wet 
With the chill dews of shady Olivet,— 


Wonder and weep, they pour the song of 
sorrow, 


With their lov’d Lord, whose death shall 
shroud the morrow,”’ 

It is perhaps scarcely fair to bring 
forward, “ The Bridal of Vaumond,” 
as a criterion of American talents, as 
the writer tells us, “ that he is yet 
a youth, and amongst the rhymers 
of the day, “ a child,” in a legal, as 
well as a poetical sense of the terms.” 
We believe, however, that this “ child” 
has obtained a certain celebrity on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and the Bridal 
of Vaumond has been mentioned, by a 
writer in a popular Northern publication, 
as one of the finest of the transatlantic 
compositions, We cannot join in this 
eulogy.—The poem possesses, and in 
no inconsiderable degree, all the faults 
which characterize the writings of Ame- 
ricans, It is crude, careless, and pre- 
tending, with great attempts at effect, 
and with very little taste. In the pre- 
face, the author insinuates, that fame is 


- 


[ May |, 
his object in publishing, and 
slyly to hint, that it os Mr, on 
also, though he veiled it under the cloak 
of charity. 

“ The author publishes from none 
of the avowed motives of his country. 
men; neither at the solicitation ¢ 
friends, for the good of the poor, nox 
for his own good. He is not ashamed of 
acknowledging, that the impelling prin. 
ciple is the same with that which in. 
stigates all authors, whose reasons ar 
worth scrutinizing.” 

The author is a disciple of Walter 
Scott’s, with introductory epistle, &c. 
in due form, and with a sufficient, and 
more than sufficient change of stanza, 
Spencerian and heroic, and octo-syllabic 
verse, with many other kinds, for which 
names have never yet been invented, 
consisting of Jines of various length, 
from three syllables to ten, are all mixed 
up together, to the no small discom- 
fiture of regular ears; the plot of the 
romance is shortly as follows.— 

Vaumond, the son of a peasant,, de- 
formed in body, and of a greater con- 
tortion of mind, sells the reversion of his 
soul to the powers of darkness tor 
earthly beauty, honour, and dominion, 
or as the author expresses it:— 

“ He hath given the whole 

To the mountain powers, 

Body and Soul, 

He is our’s !” 
But the evil gifts are to be recalled, when 
he acknowledges the power of the cross, 
and he is forthwith to be condemned.— 
The fair Isabel is beloved by @ true 
Knight Lodowick, but Vaumond is his 
rival-At a tournament, the satamle 
Knight conquers Lodowick, who had 
no such powers, and receives from the 
hand of beauty the reward of valour, 
at which circumstance, Lodowick ap- 
pears to have been chagrined, as we al 
told, that 


“ ——wounded pride and recent smart, 
Were burrowing in his inmost heart.’ 
This displeasure is not removed, when 
at a banquet where Isabel was present, 


“ He saw the baron clasp her hand, 
He heard her tones divinely bland, 
Breath’d in his rival’sear; 
That glance so arch—its living light 
Had fir’d the frozen anchorite’— 


Of course the earthly knight chal 
lenges the supernatural one. 


“ Then meet me if thou durst”"—“ He cried, 


: : tride.” 
And left the bali with burrying S10 ick 
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Lodowick ought to have known with 
«hat kind of an enemy he was dealing, 
before he provoked him, for he is seized 
‘ his own castle by some of his rival's 
ministers, blind-folded, and carried 
away, from the mode of conveyance, 
we should suppose to Ireland. 


« Now the jolt of a car he feels, 
He caught the rambling of the wheels.” 


It appears, however, that he was 
transported to Mount Etna, and con- 
ned in a chamber, in the raidst of the 
voleanie mountain, from which he is at 
last, fortunately spit up by an eruption; 
not however, before he had beheld 
his rival conversing with some of 
his suspicious looking friends.—The 
Knight proceeds, and on his way, hears 
an old peasant singing “ a descant wild,” 
which turns out to be the lamentation 
of Vaumond’s father, over his son’s 
undutiful conduct, in forsaking him for 
the mountain powers. We certainly 
must confess it a very impartial ac- 
count which he gives of his offspring— 


“ The child grew up of dwarfish size, 

Huge feet, crook’d legs, and goggle eyes, 
With bow-bent back, and monstrous head.” 
Lodowiek having heard his tale, invites 
the peasant to accompany him, pro- 
mising him innumerable Ave Marias, at 
Messina. 

In the meantime, the plans of Vau- 
mond are rapidly coming to maturity. 
Rugero, the father of Isabel, on his 
death bed, ** bids them tie the knot of 
fate,” and dies; and the baron desires 
that the ceremony may be immediately 
celebrated in a neat chapel of his own, 
without any pomp, or attendants; Isabel, 
who does not hesitate, on account of 
her father's illness, dutifully obeys— 
Vaumond, leads his bride down a flight 
of steps, to which, there seemed no 
termination, but at length they reached 
achamber, which appears to have been 
his Satanic Majesty’s Chapel of ease.— 

he cross is seen reversed, and envi- 
roned with flames, the book is made 
of dead men’s skin, and the priest 
carefully hides his face, lest his real 
character should be discovered. At the 
moment the ceremony is to take place, 
‘he shock of an earthquake is felt, the 
—_ scene disappears, and Isabel finds 

rself in the green-wood shade, sup- 
ported by Lodowick and the old pea- 
‘ant, who tell her, that when the earth 
pened before them, they were led by 
“unosity, to walk into the chink, where 


they discovered her lifeless form ; and 
they then conducted her toa neigh- 
bouring convent. Lodowick, for a second 
time, challenges Vaumond, and the he- 
roes meet in the lists. They are both 
required to kiss the cross, and abjure 
all magic aid; but this Vaumond stoutly 
refuses, and at last proceeds so far, as 
to dash the sacred symbol on the ground, 
and trample upon it. At this outrage 
every sword starts from its scabbard, 
and Vaumond would have perished, 
had he not blown his horn, at which, 
an army of subterraneous warriors start 
up, and a furious conflict ensues; Vau- 
mond and Lodowick meet, but the 
sword of the latter makes not the slight- 
est impression on his enemy; at length 
he seizes the large cross, and is about to 
dash it upon the Baron's forehead, who 
bends his head to avoid it—The “ jug- 
gling fiends” pretend, that this is a re- 
cognition of faith, and restore him to 
his original deformity, and immediately 
after claim him for their prize, by which 
event every thing is set right. 

So much for the plot; now for a spe- 
cimen of the poetry, which is extremely 
unequal, in some parts rising above me- 
diocrity, in others sinking far below it. 

There are several songs interspersed 
in the poem, and some verses from these 
will give the best idea of our author’s 
style. 

A FEMALE HEART. 
‘¢ Hast thou e’er marked on Ocean’s breast, 
When the wild wave hath sunk to rest, 
The golden sunbeams play— 
—As upon hearts as soft, as mild ; 
But ah! too oft as yielding, wild 

Dances fond flattery’s ray.— 

Their frolic measures couldst thou tell, 
Or heed their mystic union well ? 

* . * * 
Or hast thou seen, where Autumn’s blast 
Around the forest leaves hath cast— 

—Such wrecks can passion make! 
Destroying all that once was there, 

Lovely, of good report, and fair, 

The boughs when whirlwinds shake— 
And, from their traces couldst thou tell 
The breeze that bore, or when they fell ? 


Or canst thou, on the boundless deep, 
The pilot lost instruct, where sleep 
The treacherous rock and shoal— 
—As darkling oft on passion’s waste, 
The bark unheedingly is cast, 
A shipwreck of the soul.— 
Know’st thou where’er gaunt danger’s head 
Lurks beneath Ocean’s giant bed? 


Gaze on yon vault of mystery, 
Scan, if thou mayst, the galaxy, 


And number every world ; a 
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Its course fulfilled, proclaim these, burst 

Its bonds, what star shall perish first 
Unspher’d, in ruin hurl’d! 

Then, stranger, thou hast wondrous art, 

And thou canst read a female heart.” 


After turning over the leaves three or 
four times, a betterextract cannot be fur- 
nished. D. D. 

a pe 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


On the LEVELS of the CASPIAN, EUXINE, 
and BALTIC SEAS, 

T appears from a Memoir lately pub- 

lished by M. Pansner, that in accord- 
ance with seven thousand six hundred 
and sixty-eight barometrical observa- 
tions, repeated three times a day, for 
seven years together, that Astrachan is 
about 166 English feet under the level 
of the surface of the sea. This corre- 
sponds with an observation of the Rus- 
sian academician Inakhodzow, that Ka- 
muchin, on the Wolga, about 568 versts 
distant from Astrachan, is about 189 
English feet beneath the level of St. Pe- 
tersburg. But as this capital is about 
76 feet above the level of the sea, it 
follows that Kamuchin must be about 
120 feet lower than the surface of the 
sea. The above positions establish the 
fact, that there cannot be any subterra- 
nean communication between the Cas- 
pian and the Black Sea, the latter being 
much more elevated, nearly a hundred 
English feet. 

The following remarks terminate the 
Memoir of M. de Pansner: “The heights 
of the Wolga, the modern name for the 
Mount Alaunus of the ancients, is an 
eminence of a soft contexture, inter- 
sected with a multitude of small streams. 
Neither my researches, nor those of any 
other well informed voyager, have been 
able to trace any rocks of primitive for- 
mation. The mountain, in a geognostic 
point of view, is nothing but a series of 
elevations of layers or strata, and of 
alluvion. The whole country is over- 
laid with a fine sea sand, and with an 
infinite number of large blocks of gra- 
nite, such as are now found on the 
shores of the Baltic. These data evi- 
dence that in remote antiquity the whole 
superficies has been submerged, and 
overthrow a notion entertained by some 
that a mountain of granite has been 
here broken to pieces. This eminence 
is also interesting in another respect, 
as it is probably the most elevated 
point of Northern Europe, whereon pe- 
trifactions of marine animals are to be 
found. The greatest mound or height 


On the Level of the Caspian, Euxine, and Baltic. 
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that I have had occasion to Visit, in tra 
versing these countries, lies between the 
towns of Ostasckhow and Waldai, neq, 
to the village of Mosti. This hill ; 
about 1078 English feet above the level 
of the sea.” The work contains a quo. 
tation from M. Storch, somewhat analo. 
gous, that at the place where the great 
canal between the Don and the Wo! 
was to be cut, the Rowla, which falis 
into the Don, is 50 feet higher than the 
level of the Wolga. D. Kephalides, in 
his History of the Caspian Sea, has also 
an observation, “ In istis regionibus ubj 
Tanaim,” &c. In those countries where 
the Tanais approaches the Wolga, it is 
certain that the former river is lower by 
70 feet than the latter. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N Specimens of the British Poets, 
with Biographical Notices, by Mr. 
Campbell, there is, in his account of the 
late Dr. Darwin, the following passage : 
“Mrs. Anna Seward, in her Life of 
Darwin, declares herself the authoress 
of the opening lines of the Poem; but 
as she had never courage to make this 
pretension during Dr. Darwin's life, her 
veracity on the subject is exposed to 
suspicion.” Permit me to refer your 
readers to Miss Seward’s Life of Dr. 
Darwin, in which she also states, that 
the verses in question were published 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for May 
1783, nineteen years previous to the 
death of Dr. Darwin, which took place 
in 1802; and that they were sent to the 
Gentleman's Magazine by Dr. Darwin 
himself, with some alterations and addi- 
tions; that they also appeared in the 
Annual Register about the same period; 
and that they were also published in 
their original state in Shaw's History at 
Staffordshire, page 347, article Lichfield, 
published in 1798, four years previous 
to the death of Dr. Darwin. , 
March 27, 1820. A. 8. 


—— : 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

i the European Magazine for June . 

July last, there appeared an accoun 

of a very singular phenomenon pry 

duced by the suspension of a shilling 


attached to a piece of thread, and — 
over a glass rummer. The thread must 
passed over the pulse on the uppét 

of the thumb, and be held by the fore- 
finger, thereupon a little above the 
the arm resting upon the oe ode 
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stated, that after a short interval the 
shilling will be seen to move, and will 
fnally strike the hour of the day against 
the sides of the glass, when it will gra- 
dually decrease in motion until the 
thread become quite stationary. = 

This experiment J have tried 1n various 
ways, and though it frequently succeeds, 
vet I am satisfied it is a deception, and 
jor the following reasons: If the hour be 
unknown, the motion of the shilling 
when once commenced, will continue 
uninterruptedly for any length of time, 
if before it be commenced, the person 
trying the experiment should close his 
eves, the thread and shilling will remain 
perfectly still: if, when the shilling is 
just on the point of striking the glass, 
the eyes be closed, the motion decreases ; 
and on re-opening them, the agitation 
is again increased, and the shilling will 
strike the — the hour of the 
day be completed. 

if the hone be known, and the experi- 
ment tried in the light, it never fails of 
succeeding; but if in the dark, even if 
the hour be known, the shilling will not 
acquire sufficient — to enable it to 
strike the sides of the glass. 

It is my opinion, that the motion is 
communicated in the first place by the 
pressure on the muscles of the elbow 
joint, arising from the whole weight of 
the arm being rested upon those mus- 
cles; when the shilling begins to move, 
the action is increased by an insensible 
and corresponding motion of. the arm ; 
and it is well known what a very sur- 
prising effect will be produced, by a 
— — — if constant on a 

y thus suspended. = —- - — 

So soon as the hour is struck by the 
shilling, the mind, fearful that by ano- 
ther stroke, the experiment will fail, 
involuntarily induces the fingers to give 
a — . = Fons and thus the 
motion gradually decreases, 

It is probable, that the phenomenon 
of the divining rod is analogous to the 
above. Writers have frequently asserted 
that a hazle twig, if held in the hands of 
‘person at the time he passes over land 
where water lies concealed, will bend 
itself, and that very sensibly ; no person, 
tomy knowledge, has yet explained or 
attempted to explain, in a satisfactory 
lianner, how the water can act upon the 
‘wig; and until this be done, I must 
femain an unbeliever, M. MAURICE. 

19, Hatfield-street. 


a We insert the above, because those 
© believe in principles of attraction, gra- 


vitation, repulsion, &c. may also believe in 
any other species of legerdemain, and in this 
European-Magazine philosophy among the 
rest. The matter is so silly, that we forbear 
to ask how it happens among those who 
count the hours from one to twenty-four, or 
from sun-rise to sun-set, &c. &c.? What if 
three such should try the experiment toge- 
ther! We exhort our readers, in defiance of 
the dogmas and prejudices of universities 
and learned societies, to dismiss from their 
minds all doctrines of material causes which 
are not mechanical, and analogous in kind 
to their effects,—to consider all power as 
motion applied to body,—and all motion as 
transferred or transferrable, and as caused by 
motion—and then the superstructure of super- 
stition will be destroyed, and the sublime mys- 
teries and beautiful simplicity of nature in 
every variety will soon be understood.—Ep. 


—= 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
NEW VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 
A FTER a voyage of three years and 
a month, round the world, the 
ship Le Bordelais, lately re-entered the 
port of Bourdeaux. 

The captain, M. Roquefeuille, left the 
river of Bourdeaux, Oct. 19, 1816; and 
doubled Cape Horn, and anchored at 
Valparaiso, without having touched at 
any harbour. Thence he proceeded to 
Lima, and after a short stay, sailed to 
the north west coast of America, run- 
ning down all the coast of California, 

The summer of 1817 being allotted 
to the purposes of traffic, the ship went 
to winter in the isles of Marquisas or 
Mendoza. In the summer of 1818, 
captain Roquefeuille crossed the Pa- 
cific ocean for China. 

In this long passage, he cast anchor 
at the Sandwich islands, where no 
French vessel had been seen since the 
expedition of La Peyrouse, a space of 
thirty years. The inhabitants of that 
immense Archipelago, have preserved 
the remembrance of La Boussole, and 
L’ Astrolabe. They shewed the captain 
various presents of arms and other ar- 
ticles, which they had received from 
Peyrouse and De Langle. A youth of 
Sandwich Island requested, and ob- 
tained permission to embark for Europe, 
in Le Bordelais. 

M. de Roquefeuille reports, that the 
inhabitants of these islands have made 

reat advances in civilization, since the 
visit of Bougainville. 

They have a form of government, but 
with an absolute prince at the head, ac- 


cording to the Asiatic custom, The 


different kinds of apparel which the 
Bordélais had brought for barter, were 


not relished, as being too antique; for 
even 
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320 On the Petrified City. [May | 
even there, fashion has established her took notice that, at Saibab, a few day 
empire. journey beyond Ras Sem, towards Epi, 

In the voyage, only one seaman died, there is a whole caravan, COnsisting ¢ 


and this from the dysentery; some sailors 
deserted, but they were seduced by the 
allurements of a climate so delicious. 
In the route from the Sandwich 
Islands to Bourdeaux, the ship only 
touched at the port of Canton, and 
at the island of Mauritius. One fact ap- 
pears truly singular, that of the flesh 
meat substances embarked at Bour- 
deaux, in 1816, whatever returned, was 
in a state perfectly sound and well pre- 
served; this arose from making use 
of the process of M. Balguerie, which 
consists in placing the meat in three 
successive sprinklings of salt, and after- 
wards, in carbonised brine. Mutton 
dried in the oven, has been well kept 
in pulverised charcoal. 
a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

N your Magazine for March last, 

under the head of “ Literary and 
Philosophical Intelligence,’ it is no- 
ticed, that * the enterprising traveller 
Mr. Ritchie, who proceeded some time 
since with an expedition from Tripoli, 
for the purpose of exploring the inte- 
rior of Africa,” has communicated an 
account he received from one of his 
friends of what he knew respecting 
“* the Petrified City,’ of which Dr. 
Shaw (in his Travels or Observations 
relating to several Parts of Barbary 
and the Levant), gives the following 
particulars, which perhaps some of the 
readers of your widely circulated Mis- 
cellany who may not have that, now 
scarce, book to refer to, will be pleased 
with having the opportunity of perus- 
ing; IL have therefore inasitiel if 
you think it worth the trouble of in- 
serting, and am, yours, &c. 
Of Ras Sem, or the PETRIFIED VILLAGE 

in the CYRENAICA. 

“ T shall conclude this branch of the na- 
tural history of Barbary with some remarks 
upon the pretended Petrified City at Ras 
Sem, in the province of Dacka, in the king- 
dom of Tripoli. 

“This place, then, which lies six days’ jour- 
ney to the S. of Binguze, the ancient Bere- 
nice, in the greater Syrtis, has been occa- 
sionally taken notice of in the former edi- 
tion, where it Was observed ‘ that nothing 
Was to be seen there, besides some petrifac- 
tions, as might well be accounted for from 
the Deluge; which likewise had been al- 
ready discovered in other parts of the world,’ 
Tu treating likewise of the violent heat which 
atiends the Deserts of Libva and Arabia, I 


men, asses, and camels, 
immemorial, has been 
place. The greatest part of these bodies 
still continue perfect and entire, from the 
heat of the Sun and dryness of the Climate: 
and the tradition is, that they were all of 
them originally surprised, suffocated and 
dried up, by the hot scorching winds, that 
sometimes frequent these deserts.’ 
ia The Arabs, who are as litile conversay, 
in geography and natural history as they are 
artful and ingenious enough in fable an 
romance, had here a very favourable and 
lucky opportunity, by jumbliog and cop. 
necting together the petrifactions of Ras 
Sem, with these preserved bodies at Saibab, 
to project and invent the plan of the Petrified 
City, in all the wild and extravagant dress, 
wherein it is commonly described. This, [ 
believe, is the true matter of fact; and al! 
that may be depended upon in this story. 
“Tt was, however, a subject much enquired 
into whilst Cassam Aga, the Tripoly ambas- 
sador, resided lately in London, He reported 
from a thousand persons, as he said, and par- 
ticularly from a friend of his of great vera- 
city, who had been upon the spot, that § this 
scene of petrifactions consisted of a large 
town, in a circular figure, which bad several 
streets, shops, and a magnificent castle be- 
longing to it. That this friend of his saw 
there different sorts of trees, but mosily ile 
Olive and the palm; all of them turned inio 
a blueish or cinder-coloured stone. Tha 
there were men also to be seen in different 
postures and attitudes ; some of them exer- 
cising their trades and occupations ; others 
holding staffs, others bread, &c. in their 
hands. The women, likewise, were, some 
of them, giving suck to their children ; others 
were sitting at their kneading troughs, &e. 
That, in entering the castle, there was ® 
man lying on a magnificent bed of stove, 
with the guards standing atthe doors, armed 
with pikes and spears. That he saw different 
sorts of animals, such as camels, oxen, asses, 
horses, sheep, and birds, (nay, the very dogs, 
cats, and mice are enumerated in other ac- 
counts :) all of them converted into stone, 
and of the above-mentioned colour. In one 
of these histories, some of these bodies ar 
said to want their heads, others a leg oF - 
arm; and so far agree with the page 
preserved (not petrified) bodies above recit r 
It is further related, that several pieces ‘ 
petrified money had been brought a 
thence; some of which were of the bigne® 
of an English shilling, charged with * 
horse’s head on one side, ‘and with 
unknown characters on the other.’ pa 
the substance of that variety of oe 
which have been given and related of Oe 
place, at different times, and by diffe 
persons.”’ 


April 10, 1820. 


Which, from tins 
preserved at the: 
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7) the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
N a 95th Number of the Quarterly 
Review, (article Park’s Travels;) the 

hypothesis there laid down, as almost 
indisputable, is the noncontiguity | of 
the two Niles of Africa, or (according 
to the European phraseology of the 
dav) of the Niger and the Nile. 

This hypothesis, founded on the 
theory of Major Rennel, carries with 
it no evidence whatever, but the specu- 
lative geography of that learned geolo- 
gist. The identity or connexion of the 
two Niles, and the consequent water 
communication between* Cairo and 
Timbuctoo receives, (supposing the 
Quarterly Review to be correct,) as our 
intelligence respecting Africa increases, 
additional confirmation ; and even the 
Quarterly Reviewer, who denominated 
the opinion recorded by me, the gossipp- 
ing stories of Negroes, (vide Quarterly 
Review, No. 25, p. 140,) now favors this 
opinion ! 

The Quarterly Reviewer appreciates 
Burkhardt’s information on this sub- 
ject, and depreciates mine, although 
both are derived from the same sources 
of intelligence, and confirm one ano- 
ther; the Reviewer says, Mr. Burk- 
hardt has revived. a question of older 
date, viz. that ** The Niger of Sudan 
and the Nile of Egypt are one and the 
same river: this general testimony toa 
physical fact can be shaken only, by 
direct proof to the contrary.” 

This is all very well. Ido not object 
to the Quarterly Reviewer giving up an 
opinion, which he finds no longer ten- 
able, but when I see inthesame Review, 
(No. 44, p. 481,) the following words, 
“ We give no credit whatever to the 
report, received by Mr. Jackson, of a 
ei (several Negroes it should be.) 

laving performed a voyage by watgr, 
from Timbuctoo to Cairo.” I cannot 
but observe with astonishment, that 
the Reviewer believes Burkhardt’s 
report, that they are the same river, 
when at the same time, he does not 
lieve mine, 

Is there not an inconsistency here, 
‘omewhat incomparable with the im- 
partiality, which ought to regulate the 
Works of criticism ?—I will not fora mo- 
ment suppose it to have proceeded from 
* spirit of animosity, which I feel my- 
‘lf unconscious of deserving. But 


=——_, 








* Vide J ’ 
de. Chap. oe Account of Morocco, 


MONTHLY Mag. No, 339. 


Niger and the Nile. 32] 


the Reviewer further says, the objec- 
tion to the identity of the Niger and 
the Nile, is grounded on the incon- 
gruity of their periodical inundations, 
or on the rise and fall of the former 
river not corresponding with that of 
the latter. Ido not comprehend whence 
the Quarterly Reviewer has derived 
this information ; I have always under- 
stood the direct contrary, which I have 
declared in the last editions of my ac- 
count of Marocco, page 304, which has 
been confirmed by a most intelligent 
African traveller, Aly Bey, (for which, 
see his Travels, page 220.) 

I a be allowed to observe, that 
although the Quarterly Reviewer has 
changed his opinion on this matter, 
[ have invariably maintained mine, 
founded as it is on the concurrent tes- 
timony of the best informed and most 
intelligent native African travellers, 
and I still assert, on the same foun- 
dation, the identity of the two Niles 
and their contiguity of waters. 

I have further to remark, what will 
most probably, ere long prove correct, 
viz. that thet Babar Abiad, that is 
to say, the river that passes through 
the country of Negroes, between the 
Senaar and Douga, is an erroneous 
appellation, originating in the general 
ignorance among European travellers, 
of the African Arabic, and that the 

proper name of this river is Bahar 
Abeed, which is another term for the 
river, called the Nile-el Abeed, which 
passes south of Timbuctoo towards the 
‘ east, (called by Europeans the Niger.) 
It therefore appears to me, and I 
really think it must appear to every 
unbiassed investigator of African geo- 
graphy, that every iota of African dis- 
covery, made successively by} Horne- 
mann, Burkhardt, and others, tends 
to confirm my water communication 
between Timbuctoo and Cairo; and the 
theorists, and speculators in African 
geography, who have heaped hypothe- 
sis upon hypothesis, error upon error, 
who have raised splendid fabrics upon 
pillars of ice, will e’er long close 
their book, and be compelled by the 
force of truth and experience, to admit 
the fact stated about twelve years ago 
by me, in my Account of Marocco, &c. 
viz. that the Nile of Sudan and the 





+ Babar Abiad signifies White River; 

Babar, Abeed signifies River of Negroes. 
t Vide my letter in Monthly Magazine oa 
this subject for March 1817, p. 124. ; 
2T tinuity 
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Nile of Egypt are identified by a con- 
tinuity of waters, and that a water 
communication is provided by these two 
great rivers, from Timbuctoo to Cairo; 
and moreover that the general African 
opinion, that the Nile El Abeed (Niger) 
discharges itself in the Salt Sea, El 
Babar Maleb, signifies neither more nor 
less, than that it discharges itself at the 
Delta in Egypt, into the Mediterranean 
Sea. JAMES GREY JACKSON, 
London, April 7, 1820. 


—@—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
FIND that I am accused of having 
improperly attributed to MM. Riche 
de Prony a want of candour and atten- 
tion to truth, in publishing a history of 
the improved Steam Engine, without 
once mentioning the name of Mr. James 
Watt, the real inventor, but giving the 
credit to M. M. Perriers of Paris. 

In answer to that accusation, I have 
to say, First, “ that the truth may be 
ascertained by inspecting Prony’s His- 
tory of the Steam Engine at Taylor’s 
Architectural library in Holborn, which 
is my authority.”°— Second, * that in 
1810, or S11, L saw Mr. Watt in Lon- 
don, in presence of Mrs, Watt, when on 
mentioning the injustice that Prony had 
done him, he said it was true, but that 
he had seen Prony in Paris since, when 
he promised to remedy the mistake.— 
Third, 1 have in my possession a letter 
of Mr. Watt’s son, in which he says, 
that it would be better not to attack: 
Prony, but he does not say that it was 
not justifiable to do so.” 

Now, Sir, | think 1 have answered 
my accuser in a way that admits of no 
reply; but the fact is, I not only accuse 
Prony of the mis-statement, but I said, 
and shall say, that it could not arise 
from mistake or error; for the Perriers 
themselves, whom I know, never pre- 
tended to be the inventors, and Prony 
was nearly on the spot when the first 
steam engine manufactured in parts in 
England, was erected at Chaillot, by 
one of the Perriers of Paris, 

As I drew by Mr. Watt's d 
the plans from which that e 
made, and know well the disposition of 
the French to monopolize the merit of 
all inventions to themselves, 1 confess 
1 had a particular desire to set this 
matter right. I did so first on the ac. 
count of Mr, Watt, in Public Charac- 
ters 16 or 18 years ago. I did so again 
in ISIS, in Galignani’s Guide to Paris - 
and lastly in the Memoir published on 


irections, 
igine was 


Mr. Playfair on Mr. Watt's Steam Engine. 


[May I, 
the death of Mr. Watt in your Month); 
Magazine. Your inserting this wij} }. 
an act of justice, and oblige your i 
dient servant, WILLIAM PLayParp 

London, April 5, 1820. 

—@———— 

WALLER’S VOYAGE in the wEst qy. 
DIES.—(Journal of Voyages, p, 93.) 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin, 

SIR, 

HIS is in many material points 

an erroneous statement, origin. 
ating, it would seem, in a desire of 
the author to excite an unfavourable 
prejudice against the general treat. 
ment of slaves in the Island of Bar. 
badoes ; arising also from a misrepre. 
sentation to him, and the consequeni 
blending of two circumstances, wholly 
unconnected with each other.—Tle 
fact is, that, the colonial law, making 
the killing of a slave murder in the 
Island of Barbadoes, did not pass the 
legislature, until two or three years 
after the murder referred to, nor was 
the murderer a rich planter, but a co- 
loured man, of the name of Mason, a 
sheriff’s officer, who was intrusted with 
a writ to execute on another coloured 
man, towards whom, it appeared in evi- 
dence, he had long entertained great 
enmity. 

The debtor, having for some time 
eluded the vigilance of the officer, was 
at last discovered ; and the officer to 
make surety double sure, of his own 
accord, took a corporal’s guard for his 
assistants.—The debtor fled up a court 
in Bridgetown, where his person might 
have been secured, without the possi 
bility of resistance; but Mason, avail- 
ing himself of this, to him favourable 
opportunity, of gratifying his malice, 
ordered the guard to fire ; and the maa 
was killed. 

For this offence, he was tried by the 
then existing laws of Barbadoes, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be hanged.— 
The execution, which was witnessé 
by the person who gives this informa- 
tion, took place about the end of Dee. 
1802, or early inJan. 1803, at which pe- 
riod Lord Seaforth, (not Lord Seymour. 
Was governor, whose manly and decidet ' 
conduct upon the occasion, Was as | 
merited, the theme of universal admi- 
ration.—The conclusion of the ane 
dote is correct, with this addition, 
that after the breaking of the rope, “* d, 
Seaforth requested General Grenfie 
then commanding the forces at Bar 
does, to attend 


under arms, (the only troops ~~ 








with a detachment 
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1820.) 
out upon the occasion) to support his 
) ity. 
= detachment was halted out of 
‘ight of the place of execution, and 
the governor attended only by two aid- 
de-camps, rode up, and issued his man- 
date in the following terms, * Prisoner, 
you have been legally tried for the crime 
of murder, found guilty, and sentenced 
to be hanged :—oflicer, do your duty,” 
and drawing his sword, ** Now let me 
see who dares to prevent it.” The man 
was instantly hanged without further 
opposition. This is a plain and cor- 
rect statement in regard to Mason.— 
The other transaction, with which 
Mr. Waller’s account is blended, refers 
no doubt to the case of Mr. Hodges of 
Tortola, an opulent planter, who had 
long been notorious for cruelty, and 
was about four years ago executed on 
that Island, after considerable opposi- 
tion, for the murder of his slaves under 
circumstances of unprecedented bar- 


barity. Q. 
—— 
QUERIES. 
I. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N individual, who has for some years 
A taken in the Monthly Magazine, would 
feel greatly obliged if some of your cor- 
respondents would recommend, through the 
medium of your valuable publication, an 
eflectual method of dislodging ants from 
buildings, His dwelling-house is much in- 
commoded by these insects, and he has in 
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vain tried various expedients to extirpate 
them. Possibly some herb, with the qualities 
of which he is unacquainted, or some che- 
mical process which has escaped his notice, 
migiat be applied with success. 

March 14th, 1820. 

IT. 

Can any of your numerous correspondents 
give me sufficient authority for the following 
passage in Walker’s Gazetteer, 5th ed. Lon- 
don, 1810. 

“ Wraysbury, Bucks, on the Thames, op- 
posite Egham. Ap island in the river, ahd 
in this parish, is still called Charter Island ; 
for in this island, it is said, the Great Charter 
was signed by King John, although bis con- 
sent was extorted in Runny-Mead.” 

It will much gratify 

A NATIVE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Ill. 

It is laid down by Euclid, B. 13. Prop. I. 
that “ If aright line be cut into extreme and 
mean ratio, the square of the greater segment 
plus half the original line (taken as one line) 
is five times the square of the half of the 
original line.” 

Again, Prop. IV. “ If a right line be di- 
vided into mean and extreme ratio; then the 
squares of the whole and lesser part toge- 
ther are three times the square of the greater 
part.” 

Can any of your mathematical correspon- 
dents inform me what numbers will produce 
the above results ? Q. 

IV. 

Can any of your readers apprize an en- 
quirer after truth, where a fall and impartial 
recount can be met with in the English lan- 
guage of the physical philosophy of Des- 
cartes? 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNET. 
Written at Hertingfordbury, near Hertford, 
formerly the Residence of Huaues, the 


Poet, and where he wrote the Tragedy of 
the Siege or Damascus. 


\ ‘ITH pleasing awe I pace thy bowers 
. among, 
Soft flowing Mimram! whose pellucid 
stream 
Seems still to Weep, as in poetic dream, 
The Bard who lull’d thee with his Tragic 
song, 
» 2OW ho more he tread thy banks along, 
Yet — flowers which fruitless never 
ade, 
ben autumn’s ehangeful light and shade, 
pra the varied subject of his song: 
hd as by pleasing sympathy I’m led, 
“sng on worth thus early snatch’d away, 
an the rose neglected droop its head, 
‘hough T listen to the linnet’s lay, 
ethinks far lovelier flowers have here 
a te *n spread, 
re @ sweeter songster lov’d to stray. 


~ 


— f= 


FEELING. 

BY JOHN DILLON. 
Deep and alone all feeling lies, 
It dwells not in brief agonies ;— 
In anger’s frown —in passion’s start— 
But the whole impulse of the heart ; 
It may not stoop-to talk with men — 
Of thoughts they will not think again; 
That were to hold a language, they 
Conceive not, or would fear to say ; 
Their’s the light shadows of the mind, 
Reflected on the face we find ; 
Their joy, a smile !—their woe, a tear: 
One moment marks their hope and fear. 
Their good—their ill —their rage — their 

shame— 

Brief as the lightning’s passing flame. 
Burn they at other’s woes or ill?—_ 
The thought like lightning passes still. 
Does Indignation scorch the brow ?— 
The flash is o’er, ’tis placid now. 
Does Pity’s tear hang in the eye _— 
An April shower that passes by. 
Does Joy light up the giddy mien ?— 


more is seen. 
The bubble bursts—nor 3 Thie 
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This is not feeling ;—’tis the play 

Of empty hearts ; which turn away 

To each light breath of air and wind 

The surface of the sea muy find. 

But, like that ocean’s lowest deep, 

Where darkness and where silence sleep ; 

Where waters, massy waters, dwell, 

Yet no wild waves, nor billows swell ;— 

Where, in a world of loneliness, 

The liquid weight of waters press— 

One vast—o’erpowering— Wlelming weight ; 

Such is the wretch ;—so dark his state 

Where feeling dwells ;—the sea may aad 4 

Above him with a placid tide, 

And men may mock him, and deride \ 

The weakness of the mind that seems 

As wav’ring as an ideot’s dreams ; 

His wandering words that, light and vain, 

Are rayless as the ideot’s brain ; 

But in his bosom’s lowest deep, 

Where darkness and where silence sleep ; 

There, in his mind of loneliness, 

Where heavy thoughts of sorrow press ; 

There may he seek for refuge, dwell 

Alone,—and to himself may tell 

All his dark, lowering thoughts, and brood 

In joyless, unmixed solitude, 

And should the laugh of human kind 

Taunt at the madness of his mind, 

He views them with an unchanged eye ;— 

Not his to answer, or defy ;— 

Content within himself to live,— 

Nor give them back the scorn they give. 

DELTA. 
——. 
IMPROMPTU, 
BY LIEUT,-COL, C——, AT BANKAPORE, 
EAST INDIES, 

On Mrs. Campbell’s sayiny she never saw a 
real Beauty till Mrs. Buller walked past 
her in a Drawing-Room at Calcutta, 

Truk Beauty Campbell never saw 
Till she saw lovely Buller pass, 

From which we may conclusions draw, 
She never saw a Looking-Glass !!! 


—— = 
TO ISLINGTON, 
Aut bail, Saint Mary, Islington! with thee 

I, thrice four years, have lived, thou half- 

form’d hill 

se northward ;—hail! I love thee 

still, . 
For the delights which thou hast given to me. 
Thy Spire conspicuous and melodious bells, 

Thy river, ancient tower, where England’s 

queen 

Eliza spent her studious hours ;—thy green, 
Thy feasting taverns standing in thy dells :— 
Thy healthy walks thro’ parks to woodv lanes 

In which Duval, and Straw, and Robin 

Hood, 

Perform’d strange feats of wild disquieiude 
And arrows tried the skill of courtly thanes. 
Peece to thy village !—plenty to thy poor! 

To every bosom comfort and content! 

For sorrow, joy; th’ industrious, merri- 

ment ; 
Ant all, sufficient :— Heaven! I ask no more. 

Jim. "$20, J.R. Prior. 


[May |, 
TOLERANCE, 
By the Author of the EMPIRE OF THR Nai 


ENGLAND, this tolerance deserves a praise 

To no Republic due in ancient days ; 

We, ge _ priests and laymen fill’ the 

> 

Have — one* voice protest against them 
all, 

Not to a sceptre that such powers belong, 

That only he were right, and others WrOng ; 

But this alone can make and keep us free, / 

To speak our sentiments whate’er they be; 

Truth is at first in the minority. ( 

But ere ten millions in a truth believe, 

A Unit must a paradox conceive. 

Can fickle France, of guilty triumphs vain, 

Or France still pure, as when she burst ber 
chain, 

Still full of visions of Utopian bliss, 

In all her annals show a day like this, 

When a mere citizen his thoughts express’d, 

And the same freedom left to all the rest. 

No—her light sons, a race to different eyes 

Exceeding frivolous, or passing wise, 

From this extreme to that will gaily pass, 

And now believe, now disbelieve en masse, 

Now faith, now doubt the order of the day, 

Compell’d to worship, or forbid to pray, 

They greet each idol with respectful mien, 

And kiss the hand of lazy capuchin, 

Now staggering home from patriotic feast 

Pollute the altar, and insult the priest. 

A second Constantine with martial air 

Proclaimed, Be Papists, and they Papists 
were; 

Abjured each heresy of reason’s school, 

And welcomed both the Pontiff and bis mule ; 

And should a bigot but express the wish, 

They'd fast on Fridays, or they’d dine on fish. 

On Fridays fast! what superstitious slaves: 

On Sundays dance! what sacrilegious knaves- 

So cry our Saints, who in themselves can find 

The only models to improve mankind. 

Our Saints, to glorify Creation’s Lord, 

Who drag a Sunday taylor from his board, 

Who cry, Perdition! on each jaunting car, 

And wage with apple-stalls a Holy War. 

By each Procrustes, whom the faith makes 
strong, 

This creed i found too short, and that 100 
long. , 

We call Religion what ourselves believe, 

But Superstition what the rest receive. 

In sable cassoc, or in surplice white, . 

All Sects proclaim their magpie ts the right. 

Angels, if they celestial sights forego 

For tragi-comedies perform’d below, | 

Angels, inured to Truth’s meridian light, 

May know which martyr err’d, and whic 
was right ; 

But charity on earth and reason groane’, 

For Eaton pillar’d, as for Stephen stone 

ail 


* Mr. Owen, who avowed his os. 
tenets, at the meeting convened In 1817, 


consider bis system for the :upport of t 
poor. 
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sycb horrors were—but martyrdom must 


cease, 
When every man may speak his thoughts in 
peace. 


That may be error, which is truth believed ; 
The wisest bere is but the least deceived ; 


Thus all opinions, that inevil hour 

Have been invested with despotic power, 

May fatal prove, tho’ none can dang’rous be, 

But truth must triumph, where the mind is 
free. 


¢ 
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account of M. WERNER, late Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy at Freiberg, 
and Author of the WERNERIAN 
SYSTEM." 
ROFESSOR WERNER was born 
~ on Sept. 25, 1750, at Wehran am 
(uiess, in Upper Lusatia, _Endowed 
by nature with unusual quickness of 
understanding, and with the power of 
extensive observation, he was also gift- 
ed with a happy faculty of arrangement, 
a lively imagination, and a retentive 
memory. In conformity to the wish 
of his father, who had become the 
factor of a Count Solmischen Eisen- 
hammer, Werner devoted himself from 
arly youth to the same occupation. 
He received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at the school of the Orphan 
Hospital at Buntzlau, in Silesia, and 
was afterwards placed at the Academy 
of Freiberg; and from the last men- 
tioned place he went to study at Leip- 
zig. Here, and during his whole life, 
Werner struggled to acquire scientific 
information; and while he gained for 
himself reputation for his proficiency 
in general literature and the languages, 
he continued severe in judging of him- 
elf, and lenient and indulgent towards 
others; mild, affectionate, and gene- 
rous: he was a true patriot, and a Citi- 
venof the world in the most honourable 
sense of the word. 
It was at Leipzig, in the year 1774, 
iat Werner, already more distinguish- 
ed for his stuly of natural history, than 
lor that of the law, laid the firm foun- 
dation of those opinions relative to 
“'yetognosy, of which he was the con- 
aie He supplied, instead of the 
: niused mass of which this species of 
nowledge had hitherto consisted, those 
mpendious descriptions, delivered in 
mil chosen, expressive, scientific 
dideeut” Meyer have accomplished the 
sible of placing in an intelli- 
x Ca ee of view the principles of 
* Sclence, The new method, from 








ibe rmslated by Dr. Thomson, from “A 

__ ute to the Memory of Werner, by Charles 
a Ritter Von Leonhard,” read before 
oyal Aeademy of Sciences at Munich. 


the comprehensive nature of its illas- 
trations, soon became extensively 
known and adopted; and in 1780, 
Werner, in the translation of the sys- 
tem of Cronstedt, which he then pub- 
lished, explained, in a connected shape, 
his method of classification, and his 
opinions in general, illustrated, and 
improved, since their first origin, by 
many alterations and additions. He 
published in 1791, a second account of 
his doctrines, after having received 
considerable additions to his mimeralo- 
gical knowledge, from his being em- 
ployed in drawing up a catalogue of 
the collection of minerals formed by 
Mr. Pabst, of Ohain. 

In the year 1775, not long after he 
had commenced fis career as an author, 
Werner obtained a permanent situation 
in the Academy of Freiberg, the earli- 
est cradle of mineralogical science in 
Germany; and destined to flourish 
with renewed life in consequence of 
his labours. He was appointed, in ad- 
dition to a professorship, superintendent 
of the museum; and here his active 
temper for investigation and observa- 
tion obtained a wide field, and by his 
unrestrained and enthusiastic exertions, 
in spite of much opposition, he raised 
in his favour a strong party feeling, and 
general admiration. The psy to 
persecute Werner, and to impede the 
introduction of his doctrines, had quite 
the contrary effect to what their au , 
intended, and contributed essentially 
to hasten the result so favourable and 
so brilliant to him. The boundaries 
of the science were soon enlarged by 
the effects of his favourite labours; 
geognosy, reduced to an intelligible 
shape, a work entirely the creation of 
Werner, being considered henceforth 
as a part of the science. His theory of 
the periods in the formation of moun- 
tains, his researches respecting rocks, 
and the nature of their aggregation into 
the masses of which the crust of the 
earth is composed, his reflections upon 
the internal structure of mountains, 
his theory respecting veins, his doctrine 
of the formations. and of the origin of 


the Jater traps and volcanoes, will con- 
vey 
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vey the name of Werner to the latest 
posterity. Geognosy, as he formed it, 
may be considered the philosophy of 
mineralogy, the fairest, and most per- 
fect half of the philosophy of unorga- 
nised nature. Every question which is 
started on this subject, all objects con- 
nected with the structure of the earth, 
and which relate to the masses of which 
it is composed, are an appropriate exer- 
cise for an enlightened mind, Leibnitz, 
Descartes, Bacon, Burnet, Laplace, and 
all illustrious men of ancient and 
modern times, have respected this labo- 
rious species of research. 

Werner laboured more by his lectures 
than by his writings, for he considered 
that the numberless works on minera- 
logical science which he had consulted, 
had misled, rather than instructed him ; 
their authors appearing as if certain 
that the utmost extent of what was 
known on this subject was too imperfect 
for his attention. Science, however, 
has cause to rejoice, that among the 
finished papers of Werner, which he 
bequeathed at his death to the Academy 
of Freiberg, many well-arranged manu- 
scripts have been found, the publica- 
tion of which fine legacy remains anxi- 
ously to be hoped for. 

While the science which Werner had 
imposed upon himself as a law, conti- 
nued on his part. his doctrines, so far 
as they were known, were pirated by 
others: and (unchecked by the cireum- 
stance of Werner continuing, by fre- 
quent changes and improvements, to 
separate still further his opinions from 
theirs) we have seen ourselves inun- 
dated with works relative to his theory, 
the authors of which did not follow the 
ideas of their preceptor, however nume- 
rous and enlarged they might be. but 
permitted themselves to indulge in spe- 
culations of their own, with the most 
unrestrained freedom: so that along 
with what is useful of Werner's, we 
possess much of what is foreign to him; 
and as none of these authors have fol- 
lowed Werner's doctrines in their entire 
and original purity, none of them pos- 
sess great value, nor bear the absolute 
marks of his authority: while, on the 
contrary, he had opposed the opinions 
contained in many of them by strong 
and decided arguments. , ” 

tn England and Italy, where, pre- 
vious to the time of Werner, mineralo- 
gical researches had been less ardently 
prosecuted than in Germany, the new 
(doctrines very soon found advoeates. 
Kirwan adopted his method, as well as 
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many other proselytes from the esta 
blished system. Hawkins, Mitchel} 
and Weaver, formed part of the new 
school, and the latter published a meri. 
torious translation of his work Upon 
the external characters of minera);. 
and lastly, Prof. Jameson, of Edin, 
burgh, received his education at Frei. 
berg. 

On the side of Italy, Napione ex. 
tended the doctrines of his master; and 
in Denmark, the labours of Wad and 
Esmark procured him approbation and 
followers. 

Brochant came from France to r. 
ceive Instructions from Werner, and 
returned loaded with knowledge to his 
country; and while he attained the 
praise of founding a new school, had 
nearly received the punishment of exile 
from his native land. 

After Brochant, other advocates of 
the school of Werner arose in France; 
but their services to the cause will not 
here detain us, with the exception of 
(’Aubuisson, who was the first who 
cominunicated to the public a just ac- 
count of several of Werner’s doctrines. 

In order to be as concise as possible 
relative to the progress of the Werne- 
rian doctrines in other foreign countries, 
I shall only relate that in Spain and 
America they made progress in conse- 
quence of the assertions of Herrgen and 
Del Rio; and that in Portugal, the 
disciples of this school were headed by 
Andrada; and the system extensively 
published and adopted. 

Hitherto in speaking of Werner, we 
have only noticed his labours in ge0g- 
nosy and oryctognosy, the sciences 1 
which he was destined to render him- 
self immortal, and have spoken of his 
opinions on these subjects, through 
which, and his researches relative to 
the structure of the globe, he so anxt- 
ously endeavoured to direct the atten- 
tion of his followers to the different 

branches of the science of mineralogy: 

The most remarkable incident, how- 
ever, in the later years of Werner, Was 
his journey to Paris in 1802, occasion 
by his zeal in the cause of science, 4” 
the wish to confer with the naturalists 
of the French capital most devoted (0 
his cause. This modest and fine-feel- 
ing learned man, although not msen 
sible to the value of external honours, 
found himself on this occasion — 
whelmed with multiplied proofs of ae 
most flattering distinction, inspired br 
the disinterested knowledge of his 


worth. The 
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The estimable King of Saxony, the 
friend and patron of merit in whatever 
situation it may be found, distinguished 
him as a rare example of worth. Wer- 
ner received @ particular proof of this 
distinction, in being decorated with the 
Grand Cross of the Royal Saxon Order 
of Merit. His birth has of late also 
been celebrated in public ; and we are 
allowed to hope, that through the exer- 
tionsof the Prussian Chevalier Gerard, 
we shall possess, in a well executed bust 
of Werner, by Posch of Berlin, a monu- 
ment of him in a durable shape. In 
order to form a calculation of what may 
he the price of this bust, which will be 
sold for prime cost, the number of those 
who wich to be possessed of a cast is 
anxiously waited for, and it is hoped 
that the admirers of Werner will con- 
sider this invitation as opportune. The 
hust will he cast at the foundery of 
Gleiwig, in Silesia, 

The cabinet which Werner left be- 
hind him,* (the result of a life spent in 
the laudable pursuits attending the 
formation of this collection, and the 
sacrifices which had attended its for- 
mation, afford convincing proofs of his 
earnest exertions in the cause of science), 
has a doubie value, derived in the first 
instance from the great merit of the 
individual who made the collection, 
and in the second, from the scientific 
knowledge displayed in the arrange- 
ment of the whole. This valuable col- 
lection is now in the possession of the 
Academy of Freiberg, to whom Werner 
left it in the most disinterested manner.t 





* The collection is divided into six parts; 
‘2. precious stones, oryctognosy, a callec- 
ion of show, one of petrefactions, and one 
‘llustrative of the external characters of mi- 
wrals, The collection of precious stones is 
one Of surprising value and rarity. We have 
uad only a very imperfect account of these 
collections, but it is to be hoped that we 
‘hall soon be put in possession of an ample 
‘escription of them by some experienced in- 
Cividual, 
at An offer of 50,000 dollars was made 

°m England for 100,000 of these speci- 

a but the patriotic proprietor left them 
oe dollars to the Academy of Frei- 
ne g- Of this sum he sunk 30,000 dollars in 
ssihes a8 for himself, and an only sister ; 
ee ye had any family ; and the re- 
Pe be the money received from the 
the deat or his minerals, he left to it at 
left of himself and his sister. He also 
hen exquisite collection of books and 

bie the the Academy for 5,000 dollars. 

als otained 6,000 Greek and Roman 


Werner belonged to most of the 
learned societies both of his own and of 
foreign countries. Our Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences possessed him as a 
member since the year 1808. A society 
founded in Edinburgh assumed his 
name as an honourable distinction,’ 
and not long before his death he was 
constituted president of a society 
founded in his native country for the 
encouragement of that science, which 
lay under such obligations to him.t 

Thus lived Werner, and thus he la- 
boured: his sacrifices, on account of 
science made him renounce the happi- 
ness of becoming a husband and a 
father. although from his amiable dis- 
position, his cheerful and serene temper, 
he seemed particularly forme: for the 
pure enjoyments of domestic life. Sur- 
rounded by a numerous circle of *his 
friends and scholars, previous to his 
approaching dissolution, he freely com- 
municated the whole of his knowledge : 
and intimately and confidentially laid 
open his whole mind, Steadily true to 
the fulfilment of his duties, he was seen, 
at the extremity of old age, possessed of 
continued youthful vigour, full of the 
clearest views, and the brightest concep- 
tions. 

Posterity will form a just and true 
conception of his high worth, and man- 
kind will experience a great loss in his 
death. Werner did not exclusively 
belong to Saxony: he was, as a mine- 
ralogist, the benefactor of the worl! at 
large. 

List of his Writings. 

Werner published at Leipzig, in 1774, An 
Essay on the External Characters of Mine- 
rals. This work was translated into French, 
and published at Paris in 1790, by the trans- 
lator of the Memoires de Chimie de Scheele 
(Mlle. Picardet). 

In 1780, he published at Leipzig a Trans- 
lation of Cronstedt’s Essay on Mineralogy 
from the Swedish, with Notes, and an Ac- 
count of the External Characters of Minerals. 

In 1791 and 1792, be published A Full 
and Systematic Catalogue of the Cabinet of 
Mr. R. E. Pabst, of Ohain, which he drew 
up, and edited in two volumes. 

At Dresden, 1787, he published A Short 
Classification and Description of Mountains. 

At Freiberg, in 1791, he published The 


* The Wernerian Natural History Society. 
The seal of this Society has engraved upon it 
a likeness of Werner. ° 

+ The Mineralogical Society established 
at Dresden in the course of the winter of 
1816 and 1817. The King of Saxony has in 
every way given encouragement and protec- 
tion to this Society, and has granted it a par- 
ticular seal and diploma. 
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New Theory of the Formation of Veins, with 
Remarks on the Formation of Mountains, 
particularly those in the neighbourhood of 
Freiberg. Translated into French, with 
notes, by D’Aubuisson. 

In the Miner’s Journal, he published a 
great variety of papers. 

—— a 

Docror Isaac MILNER, Dean of Car- 

lisle, and Lucasian Professor of Ma- 

thematics at Cambridge. 


FRO the number of names that have 
i been recorded in the biographical 
sketches of our preceding numbers, we 
have this month to add that of one 
greatly distinguished for learning, abi- 
lities, and mental accomplishments. 

The late Rev. Dr. Milner had dili- 
gently employed himself in the cultiva- 
tion of science and literature, seeking for 
knowledge in every respectable quar- 
ter. He also discharged faithfully the 
very numerous and important duties 
especially attached to his academical 
functions: but we observe with regret, 
that, though one of the greatest mathe- 
maticians to be found among modern 
characters, he has left little to challenge 
the respect of posterity; two or three 
single articles and fugitive pieces of his 
have appeared, but no principal pro- 
duction, no luminous publication, to 
point out and specify his distinguished 
merits, to render his name ever inte- 
resting, and thus occupy a place in the 
scale of national commemorations, 

Milner’s life and literary career exhibit 
a singular combination of ability, worth, 
industry, and good fortune. He was 
born in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
near Leeds, of parents who could boast 
neither of rank nor property. While 
he was a boy, his father, who was a 
weaver, died; and the family, left be- 
hind, were Isaac, an elder brother Jo- 
seph, and their mother. old and infirm. 
As the support of their father was 
wanting, it was necessary that double 
industry should be exerted by the re- 
maining branches of the family, to en- 
able them even to live. The two young 
Milners were constantly at their’ spin- 
ning-wheels by day-break, in the sum- 
mer: and, in winter, they rose by 
candle-light, to pursue their labour. 
By this course of persevering diligence, 
they were enabled. for a long time. to 
maintain, with credit, themselves and 
their aged parent. 

It was observed of these young men, 
by the neighbours, that they did not 
associate much with their acquaintances 
ta the village, when a holiday or any 
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other occasion invited them out to their 
accustomed sports. Instead of thi 
they employed their vacant time in th 
study of a few books, which chay 
had thrown in their way, This i 
larity brought them into some notice. 
and they became frequently the sub. 
jects of conversation among their neigh. 
bours. : 

Their fame at last began to Spread 
through Leeds, a place which abounds 
with opulent, generous, publie-spirited 
and discerning men. A subscription 
was entered into (afterwards extended, 
by a public collection, through every 
quarter of the town) to educate, and 
send to college, one of these young 
men; and Joseph, as the eldest, and 
one who then displayed the greatest 
maturity of talent, was fixed upon as 
the object of their patronage. Isaac 
after this was, for some time, thrown 
into the back ground, though destined 
at last to come forward, and exceed 
even the capacity (in mathematical 
learning), and the fortunes of his bro- 
ther. 

Joseph was sent to the grammar- 
school at Leeds; and the lessons he 
learnt there by day, on his retur 
home, he taught Isaac ; who discovered 
not only a high relish for this novel 
study, but uncommon quickness of 
parts, a most comprehensive memory, 
and judgment in proportion. Thus 
passed three years; in the course of 
which Isaac had gained a pretty fam'- 
liar aequaintance with the Greek aud 
Latin languages. 

But the time arrived when Joseph 
was to be sent to college. This de- 
prived the younger brother of an 
sistant who was the best able and most 
willing to give him instruction. 
foundation of knowledge was, howere?, 
laid, and it was only necessary fo Tus 
the superstructure. This, by @ similar 
course of industry, with which he hai 
set out was effectuaily done; 8° that 
at the age of nineteen, he might 
fairly deemed a good classic. . 

Having arrived at that age ig 
is usual to put boys to some trade, , 
was bound apprentice to a weave 
Previously tutored as Isaac had _ 
the loom may not be supposed to ro 
agreed with his disposition better ae. 
the distaff with Hercules ; he had, be 
ever, the soft influence of attem 
charms to a 4 r; bis OE 
rary captivity; for Apollo ; 
Nine, both in labour and recreati® 
were his constant companions... ), 









ile 





‘hile Isanc was thus employed 
a his brother had finished 
his patient and elaborate studies . Cam- 
ais with extraord inary éclat, having 
ranked as senior optime, and gained 
the second classical medal. We can 
mention upon more than merely com- 
mon report, that the first was his due, 
but the very great exertions made by 
a superior interest deprived him of 
t. Soon after he was ordained ; and 
removing to Hull, obtained the curacy 
of Trinity-Churech, and became also 
master of the free grammar-school, and 
vicar of Ferriby. 

jsaac, who had long compared, with 
little satisfaction to himself, the inglo- 
rous toils of a mechanic life, with the 
splendid honours and emoluments of a 
literary one, thought this a good oppor- 
tunity fo attempt an emancipation from 
atrade, no way congenial to his dispo- 
sition. and he wrote, therefore, to his 
brother an account of the progress he 
had made; at the same time requesting 
to become an assistant to him in the 
school, for teaching the lower classes. 
However Joseph might wish to comply 
with his brother’s reavest, he resolved 
to proceed on sure grov::is, and wrote 
to a clergyman of Leeds to examine 
his brother; and, if he found his at- 
tainments considerable, to send him 
down ‘0 Hull. In conformity to this 
recvest, the Rev. Mr. Atkinson called 
va Isaac, then about nineteen years of 
age, and found him at his loom, with a 
Tacitus by his side. After undergoing 
an examination for some time, in the 
course of which Isaac displayed great 
accuracy of conception, a respectable 
stock of general knowledge, and an 
astonishing command of language, he 
was thought perfectly eligible to be sent 
toHull. Accordingly, in a few days 
after, he bade adieu to the humble oc- 
cupation of weaving for ever. 

As mention has necessarily been 
made of Joseph Milner, with whom 
Isaac next resided, it may not be im- 
proper to give a little farther introduc- 
tion to his character. 

Joseph Milner havi settled at 

ull, as master of the free grammar 
school, &c. became, about the time of 
his brother’s removal from Leeds, con- 
vinced, in a manner to which he had 
hitherto been a stranger, of the pecu- 
liar doctr; ee 

octrines of Christianity: such as 

the new birth, justification by faith, 
original sin, and redemption by Jesus 
ist. Being a sincere convert, and 
wealous by nature, in every cause he 
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undertook, he became, in support of 
these points. a fearless and animated 
preacher, With a conduct irreproach- 
able, and an awe of superior wisdom 
and sanctity, which seemed to invest 
his person, it is not to be wondere] at, 
that he made a very forcible impres- 
sion on a large body of hearers. Some 
who by nature were gay, dwelt ort his 
representations of eternal felicity, with 
partiality, and like him, became zealous 
calvanists; the timid were alarmed at 
his denunciations; while libertines and 
men of the world, who cannot recon- 
cile the strictness of religion with the 
propensities of our nature, ridiculed 
him as little better than a madman. 
This sense of religion, or timor deorum, 
as Horace might have called it, thus 
seizing the mind of Joseph, continued 
ever after to be the leading feature of 
his character. A Bible as his pocket 
companion still employed his researches 
whenever company or business left a 
vacant opportunity. This occupation 
of the mind he used to recommend to 
his scholars, as the best means of coun- 
teracting their spiritual enemy. No 
injunction could be more effectual for 
that purpose; but the dictates of sense 
and appetite, which are frequently lau- 
dable, and, at the same time, as subtle, 
perhaps, as those of Satan, may be 
silenced under a different instructor, 
by the same rule; it is necessary, 
therefore, by diligent enquiry, to come 
at the means of distinguishing the one 
from the other. Such a system will, 
doubtless, by many, be ranked among 
the imbecilities of the human mind, 
and denominated superstition, while 
others will appreciate it as a new era 
of awakened sensibility to objects of 
the highest importance, correctly dig- 
nified with the title of religion, Cer- 
tain it is, that Joseph Milner, for thirty 
years consecutive, lived the life of a 
strict believer in Christianity ; so that 
his life was an accurate counterpart to 
his professions, and his character might 
seem to be modelled by the standard 
of perfect virtue. In short, he had an 
indisputable right to our highest praises. 
as an honest and good man. ‘ 
With such an example before him, 
Isaac could not but imbibe sentiments 
of veneration for the evangelical doc- 
trines of Christianity, and his mind 
became tinctured with that impressive 
view of its tenets, which had long cha- 
racterised his brother. His prospects 
were now turned toward the church; 
and, after —— his brother 
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in the school for some time, as usher, 
he was, by his} brother’s interest, re- 
moved to Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
where he entered as a sizer. 

Few persons ever came better pre- 
pared to the university, or with talents 
more likely to make a conspicuous 
figure. Besides his natural assiduity 
and most excellent faculties, he had 
the advantage of having been assisted 
by a person, that had gone through the 
university before him, and that person 
alsoa brother; likely, therefore, to be 
a more sedulous instructor than any 
other person. 

While an usher at Hull, Isaac Milner 
had made a considerable progress in 
classical attainments. His mathema- 
tical knowledge shone with extraordi- 
nary lustre, where, on the occurrence 
of any difficulty in algebra or decimals, 
&c. Joseph would send to him for an 
explanation; which, though the elder 
brother could make out himself, yet the 
readiness of Isaac saved him the time 
andtrouble. In algebra, therefore, and 
Euclid, he possessed, even before he 
went to the university, a senior optime’s 
knowledge. Another collateral cause 
of his success was the circumstance of 
his spending the vacations at his bro- 
ther’s school, in his original employ- 
ment of usher. By these means, he was 
enabled to add considerably, every year, 
to his earlier, and to his Cambridge 
acquirements, All the time of his being 
an under-graduate was spent in inde- 
fatigable study. Confident in his abili- 
ties, he had fixed his eye upen the first 
honours of the place, and he had good 
sense, perseverance, and a fund of intel- 
lectual ability sufficient to ensure their 
attainment. In 1774, he became senior 
wrangler, with the honourable distinc- 
tion of incomparabilis, and gained also 
the first mathematical prize. 

This struggle for academical distinc- 
tion, though crowned with success, was 
not attended with that charm, which is 
necessary to render even success plea- 
sant. Intense study had secretly laid 
the foundation of a nervous disorder, 
which occasionally oppressed him. The 
equal distribution of calm contentment 
seems not less true than philosophical : 
and, perhaps, the painless days and un- 
broken slumbers of the peasant may 
form a counterpoise to the most splendid 
rewards of science and literature, 

This valetudinarian state of Mr. 
Milner’s health may account for some 
peculiarities of his conduct; such as 





| May |, 
residing much at home, a 
ye og , > And being at 

Parcus cultor deorum et infrequens, 

His retirement, however, was de. 
voted to scientific, theological, or |ite. 
a labours, calculated to augment bis 
high character, and eventually benefit 
the world. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Milner became 
acquainted with that patron of Op: 
pressed humanity, William Wilber. 
force, esq. This gentleman, though he 
had, from his earliest years the ad. 
vantage of a strict education (he had 
been one of the first scholars of Mr. 
Joseph M.) yet his devotional senti- 
ments received confirmation from the 
clear reasonings and able deductions of 
Mr. Isaac. Soon after the commence- 
ment of this acquaintance, the parties. 
in company with Mr. Pitt, went ona 
continental tour; but they had not 
proceeded far, before some _ political 
changes in this country called them 
back. A friendship, however, was then 
cemented between them, which was not 
likely soon to be dissolved. 

Soon after Mr. Milnes’s return from 
the continent, which was in 1788, he 
was chosen President of the College, to 
which as a student, he had done so 
much credit. Previous to his election, 
this venerable asylum of Erasmus had 
greatly decreased in reputation, hut it 
began then to re-assume its ancient 
consequence, by the repletion of its 
numbers, &c. It was always the Pre- 
sident’s wish that Queen’s should not 
be behind any college, in the means 0 
instruction: he, therefore, introduced 
men of the best abilities from the other 
colleges among the fellows, who ever 
found in hima steady friend and patron. 
The interior management of the col- 
lege was also much improved, by the 
correction of many abuses sanctioned 
by long prescription. dd deterws ® 
the tendency of every institution, unless 
this salutary interference of authority 
occasionally takes place. Few, however, 
like Milner, had farthinle ore © 
support the obloquy which mnov 
hee aie te apt » a. 
At the time he was under-graduate, ! 
was the custom for sizers to wait on ¢ 
fellows, to dine after they had done, 
and submit to other d ing circum 
stances. These servile distinctions, ¥" 
a recollection how repugnant they. 
been to his former feelings, Mr. Milner 
also abolished. 


A short time after he became. a 
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silent of Queen’s, he took out his doc- 
tor's degree. and was presented, through 
the interest of Mr. Wilberforce, with 
the deancry of Carlisle, It was his 
custom to visit this place regularly 
every year, fora few months. Hull, 
hefore the decease of his brother (for 
whom he entertained the most profound 
regard, though called, on account of 
his methodistical tenets, his strange 
brother.) was the favourite place of his 
residence. His lodgings were a com- 
lete work-shop, filled with various 
kinds of chymical, carpenter’s, smith’s 
and turner’s implements. He was ac- 
customed here to relax his mind from 
the fatigues of study, by manual labour. 
His lathe and appendages for turning, 
which were extremely curious, cost him 
one hundred and forty guineas. He 
had also a very singular machine, 
partly of his own invention, which 
formed and polished at the same time, 
with the utmost possible exactness, 
watch-weels of every description. 

A celebrated moralist of the present 
day maintains, that manual labour be- 
comes one great source of mental solace 
and felicity. It is evident that we 
cannot bear, without injury, for any 
jong time, intense and uninterrupted 
thought ; it isequally clear, that, when 
the mind, without any object of pur- 
suit, is left to its own spontaneous sensi- 
bilities, it turns either to the future or 
the past: and, as our animal spirits are 
melancholy or gay, so is the prospect 
before us. The state of sensibility, 
exercising the mind, not according to 
the real existence of things, but from 
their accidental impression is seldom 
long lived; and, besides, it can yield 
little relief to a mind wearied with 
deep thinking. Something is wanted 
for this purpose. which shall gently 
exercise our faculties, on some co 
real movement. Manual labour, re- 
wpe dexterity enough to abstract 
the inind from its trammels by its agi- 
fation of the whole frame, seems most 
likely to answer this end. Let it not, 
therefore, be a matter of surprise, that 
4 man, of enlarged understanding, as 
ra the present instance, should stoop 
or amusement, to the drudgery of 
mechanical employment. It is not 
fnough to call Uncle Toby’s whims 
nite they were really useful, 

our hobbies, whatever they may 

> if founded in nature, are indis- 
pensable to our tranquillity. 

— literary productions of Dr. Mil- 

are, alas! but few; But, as they bear 


the genuine stamp of genius, they pro- 
cured him a very high reputation, and 
a fellowship in the Royal Society. They 
consist of communications to that re- 
spectable body; the first is dated 16th 
February, 1778, concerning the com- 
munication of motion, by impact and 
gravity. Another paper treats-of the 
limits of algebraical equations, and 
contains a general demonstration of 
Des Cartes’ rule for finding the number 
of affirmative and negative roots: this 
is dated February 26th. In the follow- 
ing June, we find another communica- 
tion on the precession of the equinoxes. 

Dr. Milner ogee | turned his 
researches towards chemistry, and 
found therein a proper scene for the 
adventurous expansion of his vast 
talents. The French are generally 
thought to have availed themselves of 
his discovery concerning the composi- 
tion of nitre, so as to provide, without 
foreign assistance, the vast consum 
tion of that article, requisite in the 
manufacture of gunpowder. . 

On the death of Dr. Waring, Dr. 
Milner, in 1798, was made Lucasian 
professor of mathematics, to which is 
annexed a salary of 1001. a year. Thus 
we see, with no other advantages, but 
those of ability, prudence and merit, a 
person rising from an obscure rank in 
life, and with all his other honorary 
distinctions, filling the chair of the 
immortal Newton. Desert, crowned 
with success, must, to every generous 
mind, afford a high degree of satisfac- 
tion ; while it holds out encouragement 
to that innate presentiment of genius 
which otherwise might lie dormant and 
stagnate in indigence and obscurity. 
Although the earlier portion of Dr. 
Milner’s life had been employed in 
laborious and humble occupations, yet, 
untinctured with former habits, his 
manners and sentiments eminently dis- 
played the refined taste of the scholar 
and the gentleman; so that the very 
disadvantages, under which he once 
laboured, only the more enhance our 
admiration of his surprising abilities 
and attainments. 

Urit enim fulgore suo. 

On all points of enquiry connected 
with mechanical ingenuity, Mr. Isaac 
was an easy and satisfactory authority. 
Mr. Wallis. gunsmith, « ow “ge 
taken considerable pains to collect a 
museum, into which he had introduced 
every prominent article and subject of 
mechanism. interesting from its novelty, 


from the utility of its plan, or the va- 
rious 
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rious nature of its composition. Mr. 
Breslaw’s collection was esteeined the 
best and most valuable ef the kind ever 
seen in this, or perhaps in any other 
country. Once at Hull, in the exhibi- 
tion of his deceptious. he had challenged 
all the company te explain or imitate 
some of his masterly manceuvres, when 


[May I, 


Mr. Isaac Milner, who was present, de 
veloped and copied the whole, in a fey 
minutes, with so much perspicuity anj 
exactness, as to astonish even the inge. 
nious author of those performances, 4 
bare inspection would suffice with Mr. 
Isaac to point out, or determine with 
exactness, their mé@rits and demerits, 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


* . Mg vay hd ; a . 
Consisting of Original Papers, Letters, and curious MSS. in that National 
Depository. 


LETTER from M. NICOLE, to the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society, concerning 

a Meda! of SiR ISAAC NEWTON, 

(Translated from the French.) 

SIR, 

HE celebrated M. St. Urbain being 

dead some time, there was found 
among his effeets the square die, on 
which is engraved the portrait of the 
illustrious sir Isaac Newton. Though 
this piece was begun about eight years 
since, yet it is far from being brought to 
perfection. Proposals were often made 
to me for doing the Reverse, which I 
refused, upon no other account, but that 
I knew that Messrs. St. Urbain would 
never reward me for it, 

You know without doubt that the 
gentlemen of the Royal Society have, 
since their first resolution, desired to 
have sir Isaac Newton’s head ona bust, 
in the Roman manner, which has not 
been executed. Now, 1am ina condi- 
tion to undertake such a work, and in 
order to convince you, be so good as to 
cast your eye on Dr. Freind’s medal. 
which I made, though it bears the name 
of St. Urbain. IT send you likewise the 
reverse of a medal, which [am makin 
for the Prince des Deux Ponts. Mon- 
sieur de St. Urbain had kept the design 
two years in his hands, and then it was 
put into mine. The work is not yet 
finished, and consequently not perfect. 

If the honour be done me of entrust- 
ing me with the work in question, *twill 
be necessary to send me a copy of the 
designs that were given to M. St. Ur- 
bain, and which his son has taken with 
him to Vienna: and he might. by means 
of the ambassador of England, be com- 
pelled to return sir Isaac Newton’s head 
in plaister, the medal, the two pun- 
cheons, a print representing the monn. 
ment of this great man. another of the 
seven planets (expressed) by children, 
and a third that represents the sphere 
of the heavens: all these pieces are 


essential. If he does not restore thes 
effects willingly, his royal highness of 
Lorraine, Great Duke of Tuscany, will, 
upon being ask’d, oblige him to retun 
them. 

Moreover, if it be desired to have 
further information of my capacity, ’tis 
but applying to people of judgement in 
this country and relying on their deci- 
sion. 

I should be highly pleased to be em- 
ployed in transmitting to posterity, the 
great actions of so celebrated a personas 
sir Isaac Newton, and to express my 
zeal for the English nation. | am not 
led by interest, and shall be very flexible 
on this head. Iexpect a word of an- 
swer, and am, &c. : 

NICOLE, Engraver at Nancy. — 
Bibl. Birch, 4489. 


TWO LETTERS from SIR ISAAC NEW- 
TON to DR. BRIGGS, on Vision. 


(From the Original.) 
SIR, nv: 

I have perused your very —. 
Theorv of Vision, in which (to be tree 
with you as a friend should be) — 
seems to be some things more S0! 
and satisfactory, others more disputa- 
ble. but yet plausibly suggested, ey 
well deserving ye consideration © - 
ingenious. The more satisfactory 
take to be your asserting, y ~satien 
with both eyes at once, y* er s sai 
about ye use of ye musculus 0 nt xt 
inferior, y assigning every ee ‘i 
optick nerve of our eye to May hot 
correspondent in yt of y® other. on 
wh make all things appear . 
eves in one and ye same place, 2 - 
yor solving hereby ye duplicity futiog 
object in distorted eyes and yen 
y¢ childish opinion about Yor table 
y® optick cone. This more disp . 
seems y notion about every gene 
fellow fibres being unisons to ‘his -_ 
ther, discords to y® rest, and this & 


. . wit 
sonance making ye object seeB ©, 
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.s appear but one for y® same 
season that unison sounds seem but 
one sound. I think to have sent you 
what I fancy may be objected against 
this notion. and so staid for time to 
write it down, but upon second thoughts 
| had rather reserve it for discourse at 
our next meeting, and therefore shall 
add only my thanks for y®”' kind letter 
and present. Sir, Tam, 
Your much obliced and 
Humble Servant, 
Is, NEWTON, 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge, June 20, 1682. 
“ for his honoured friend Dr. 
Win. Briggs, at his house in 
Suffolk-street, London.” 
Bibl. Birch, 4237. 
For his Hond, friend Dr. Wm. Briggs. 
(From the Original.) 
SIR, 

Though I am of ali men grown y* 
most shy setting pen to paper about any 
thing that may lead into disputes, yet 
v' friendship overcomes me so far as 
v; | shall set down my_ suspicions 
about yr theory, yet on this condition, 
that if I can write but plain enough to 
make you understand me, I may leave 
ailto yet use without pressing it further 
on, for I design not to confute or con- 
vince you, but only to present and sub- 
mit my thoughts to ye consideration 
and judgement. 

First then, it seems not necessary 
that the bending of y¢ nerves in y¢ Tha- 
lanus opticus should cause a differing 
tension of y* fibres; for those we' have 
y° further way about, will be apt by 
nature to grow the longer. If ye arm of 
a tree he grown bent, it follows not that 
y* fibres on ye elbow are more stretcht 
than those on the concave side, but that 
they arelonger. And if a straight arm 
ofatree be bent by force for some time, 
the fibres on ye elbow which were at 
irston ye stretch will by degrees grow 
longer and longer, tillat length the arm 
‘tand of its self in the bended figure it 
Was at first by force put into, that is 
till ye fibres on ye elbow be grown as 
much longer than ye rest, as they go 
lurther about, and so have but the saine 
degree of tension with them. The 
observation is ordinary in twisted 
codling hedges, fruit trees nailed up 
against a wall, &e. And ye younger 
‘ld more tender a tree is, the sooner 
Poe it stand bent. How much more 

erefore ought it to be so in that most 
oa er substance of ye optick nerves 

grew bent from ye very beginning ? 


two eve 


And whether if those nerves were care- 
fuily cutout of ye brain and outward 
coat, and put into brine made as near 
as could be of the same specific gravity 
with y* nerves, they would unbend, or 
exactly keep the sane bent they had in 
y® brain, may be worth considering : 
for though the strength of a single fibre 
upon ye stretch be inconsiderably little, 
yet altogether ought to have as much 
strength to unbend ye nerve as would 
suffice by outward application of ye 
hand to bend a straight nerve of y° 
same thickness, the dura mater being 
taken off. 7 

Mr. Sheldrake further suggests wil- 
lily,* that an object, whether the azis 
opticus be directed above it, under it, 
or directly towards it, appears in all 
cases alike as to figure and colour, ex- 
cepting that in ye 3d case ’tis distincter, 
which proceeds not from ye frame of ye 
nerves, but from ye distinctness of ye 
picture made in ye Refina in that case. 
But in ye first case where ye vision is 
made by ye fibres above, and second 
where *tis made by those below, the 
object appearing alike, he thinks it 
argues that the fibres above and below 
are of ye same constitution and tension, 
or at least, if they be of a differing 
tension, that that tension has no effect 
on y® mode of vision; but I under- 
stand you are already made acquainted 
with his thoughts. 

It may be further considered that the 
cause of an object’s appearing one to 
both eyes is not its appearing of y® same 
colour, form and bigness to both, but in 
y¢ same situation or place. Distort our 
eyes and you will see ye same coincident 
images of the object divide from one 
another, and one of them remove from 
ye other upwards, downwards or side- 
ways, to a greater or less distance. ac- 
cording as ye distortion is; and when 
the eyes are let return to their natural 
posture, the two images advance te- 
wards one another till they become 
coincident, and by that coincidence 
appear but one. If we would then 
know why they appear but one, we must 
inquire why they appear in one and y* 
same place ; and if we would know tlie 
cause of that, we must enquire why in 
other cases they appear in divers places 
variously situate and distant one from 
another: for that we can make their 
distance greater or less can make it 
none at all. Consider what’s the cause 
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of their being in the same attitude, 
when one is directly to the right hand, 
ve other to ye left, and what of their 
being in ye same coast or point of y° 
compas, when one is directly over the 
other; these two causes joined will 
make them in y® same attitude and 
coast at once, that is, in ye same place. 
The cause of situations is therefore to 
be enquired into. Now for finding out 
this ye analogy will stand between ye 
situation of sounds and the situations 
of visible things, if we will compare 
these two senses. But the situation of 
sounds depend not on their tones. I 
can judge from whence an echo or other 
sound comes, tho’ I see not ye sounding 
body, and this judgment depends not 
at allon y® tone. I judge it not from 
east because acute, from west because 
grave; but be the tone what it will, I 
judge it from hence or thence by some 
other principle. And by that principle 
1 am apt to think a blind man may 
distinguish unisons one from another, 
when ye one is on his right hand, ye 
other on his left. And were our ears 
as good and accurate at distinguishing 
y° coasts of audibles, as our eyes are 
distinguishing the coasts of visibles, I 
conceive we should judge no two sounds 
the same for being unisons, unless they 
came so exactly from the same coast as 
not to vary from one another a sensible 
point in situation to any side. Sup- 
pose then you had to do with one of so 
accurate an ear in distinguishing y¢ 
situation of sounds, how would you 
deal with him? Would you tell him 
that you heard all unisons as but one 
sound? He would tell you he had 
a better ear then so. He accounted no 
sounds y* same weh differed in situa- 
tion: and if your eyes were no better 
at y¢ situation of things than your ears. 
you would perhaps think all objects the 
same we were of ye same colour. But 
for his part. he found yt ye like tension 
of strings and other sounding bodies 
did not make sounds one. but only of 
ye same tone: and therefore not allow- 
ing the supposition that it does make 
them one, the inference from thence 
that the like tension of ye optick fibres 
made y* objects to ye two eves 
one he did not think himse 
admit. 


ves appeare 
If obliged to 
As he found yt tones depended 
on those tensions, so perhaps might 
colours, but the situation of audibles 
depended not on those tensions, and 
therefore Wf the two senses hold analogy 
with one another, that of visibles does 
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[May |, 
not, and consequently the union of 
visibles as well as audibles, which o. 
pends on the agreement of situation, 
well as of colour or tone, must hare 
some other cause. 

But to leave this imaginary dispy. 
tant, let us now consider what inay the 
cause of ye various situations of thing 
to ye eyes. If when we look but with 
one eye, it be asked why objects Appear 
thus and thus situated one to another, 
the answer would be, because they are 
really so situated among themselves, 
and make their coloured pictures jn 
ye retina so situated one to another as 
they are; and those pictures transmit 
motional pictures into y® sensorium in 
ye same situation, and by y® situation 
of those motional pictures one to ano. 
ther, the soul judges of ye situation of 
all things without. In like manner 
when we look with two eyes distorted 
so as to see ye same object double, if it 
be asked why those objects appear in 
this or that situation and distance one 
from another, the answer should be, 
because through y® two eyes are trans- 
mitted into y® sensorium two motional 
pictures, by whose situation and dis- 
tance there from one another, the soul 
judges she sees two things so situate 
and distant. And if this be true, then 
the reason why when the distortion 
ceases and y¢ eyes return to their na- 
tural posture, the doubled object grows 
a single one, is, that the two motional 
pictures in ye sensorium come together 
and become coincident. rerwh 

But you will say how is this coinel- 
dence made? I answer, what if I know 
not? Perhaps in ye sensorium, after 
some such way as the Cartesians woul 
have believed, or by some other way. 
Perhaps by ye mixing of y® marrow 
of ye nerves in their juncture before 
they enter the brain. the fibres on i 
right side of each eve going to y* Mg 
side of ye head, those on y¢ left side to 
ve left. If you mention the exper 
ment of ye nerve shrunck all y* ¥4 
on one side ye head, that might be 
either by some unkind juyce abound 
ing more on one side of yé head than ‘" 
ye other, or by ye shrinking vole 
coate of ye nerves, whose fibres 40 
vessels for nourishment perhaps do - 
cross in ye juncture as ye fibres oh 
marrow may do, And it 1s —— 
bable yt ye stubborn coat being vita ak 
or wanting due nourishment, shru ” 
and made y¢ tender marrow yield to 1 


capacity, then that y® tender aaa 
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iy shrinking should make the coate 
| know not whether you would 
have ye succus nutricius run along y* 
marrow. If you would, *tis an opinion 
not vet proved, and so not fit to ground 
anargument: if yousay y* in ye came- 
lion and fishes y® nerves only touch one 
another without mixture, and somet imes 
do not so much as touch ;’Tis true, but 
makes altogether against you: Fishes 
looke one way with one eye, ye other way 
with ye other; the Chamelion looks up 
with one eye, down with t* other, to 
ye right hand with this, to the left with 
yt, twisting his eyes severally this way 
or that way as he pleases, And in 
those animals which do not look the 
same way wth both eyes, what wonder 
if the nerves do not joyne. To make 
them joyn would have been to no pur- 
pose, and nature does nothing in vain. 
But then whilst in these animals, where 
‘tis not necessary, they are joyned in 
ye one and not in ye other. For God in 
the frame of animals has done nothing 
without reason. 

There is one thing more comes into 
my mind to object. Let the circle 
) I represent the retina; or if you 
will the end of y® optick 
nerve cut across; A the 
end of a fibre, above of 
most tension. C the end {E 
of one below of least 
tension. D and G the 
ends of fibres above on - 
either hand almost of as much tension 
as A, F and I the ends of others 
below, almost of as little tension as C E, 
the end of a fibre of less tension than 
AG, and of more than C or I. And 
hetween A and C,G and I, there will be 
fibres of equal tension with E, becanse 
between them there are in a continual 
series fibres of all degrees of tension, 
between ye most tender at A and G, 
and least tender at C and I. And by 
the same argument that three fibres, 
(, B, and H, of like tension are noted, 
let y¢ whole line of fibres of some de- 
cree of tension running from E to H, 

noted. Do you now say yt ye reason 


yield. 






why am object seen wth two eyes ap- 
pears but one is that ye fibres in ye two 
eyes by which ‘tis seen are unisons ? 
then all objects seen by unison fibres 
must for y® same reason appear in one 
and ye same place, that is, all the ob- 
jects seen by y® line of fibres E B H, 
running from one side of y¢ eye to ye 
other. For instance, two stars, one to 
y® right hand, seen by ye fibres about 
H, the other to the left, seen by the 
fibres about E, ought to appear but one 
star, and so of other objects. For if 
consonance unite objects seen with the 
fibres of two eyes, much more will 
it unite those seen with those of y* 
same eye. And yet we find it much 
otherwise. Whatsoever it is that causes 
the two images of an object seen with 
both eyes to appear in ye same place, 
so as to seem but one, can make them 
upon distorting y® eyes separate one 
from y¢ other and go as readily, and as 
far asunder, to y® right head and to 
y¢ left as upwards and downwards. 
You have now the sum of what I can 
think of worth objecting, set down in 
a tumultuary way as I could get time 
from my Sturbridge fair friends. If I 
have any where exprest myself in a 
more peremptory way than becomes y° 
weakness of y¢ argument, pray look on 
that as done not in earnestness, but for 
y¢ mode of discoursing. Whether any 
thing be so material as that it may 
prove any way useful to you I cannot 
tell. But pray accept of it as written 
for that nik For having laid philoso- 
phical speculations aside, nothing but 
y® gratification of a friend would easily 
invite me to so large a scribble about 
things of this nature. 
Sir, lam yt humble servant, 
Trin. Col. Camb. Is. NEWTON. 
Sept.12,1682. ‘ Bibl. Birch, 4237. 
— ee 
Verses written by Dr. Stukeley, under a Pic- 
ture of Sir Isaac Newton. 
Ora viri, Knellere, tua bene picta Tabella 
est; 


At mens sola suis cognita Principiis. 
CoLe’s MSS. 31. 








CORNUCOPIA 


Of Literary Curiosities and Remarkable Facts. 


THE CALEDONIAN CANAL. 
(From the French.) 
T= Caledonian Canal now carrying 
into execution in Scotland, will 


constitute an undertaking truly Sigantic 
The depth to be 20 feet; width at the 
bottom, 50, and at the surface of the 
line of water, 110. The dams or oe 
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from 162 to 172 feet in length, and from 
28 to 40 in width. Dimensions of this 
magnitude will cease to excite wonder, 
when it is known that one main object 
of this canal is to be serviceable to 
the Royal Navy, so that frigates of 22 
guns may be enabled to navigate it; 
in other respects, to furnish shipping 
with the means of avoiding a tedious 
and dangerous navigation round the 
northern and western coasts of Scotland. 
The whole expence about 20 millions 
of franks, of which 14 have been 
already laid out. One part of the navi- 
cation will be supplied by the means of 
lakes, These labours commenced in 
1814, and are to terminate in 1821. 

THE IRON BRIDGE AT SUNDERLAND, 
(From the Journal of a Tour, by a 
Frenchman.) 

On the tenth of December, we could 
not proceed in our visitation of the 
manufactories, it being Sunday, and we 
repaired in the afternoon to Sunderland. 
This town stands on the right bank of 
the river, which passes on to the sea, 
between heights closely bordering. Near 
the town, perpendicular rocks create a 
sort of walls, and here it is that the iron 
bridge, so justly celebrated, has been 
constructed, It was erected in 1794, by 
the subscriptions of a Company. To 
avoid an arch of too great width, two 
piles of masonry were raised to the 
height of the rocks; these piles have a 
visible exterior; they consist of several 
stories, and serve in part to support the 
bridge. The chord of the arch is 236 
feet 8 inches, and the height above the 
river is 100 feet, at low water. The 
total weight of the bridge is 900 tons, 
on which are 260 of iron, whereof 46 
are forged, and 214 cast. The breadth 
of the passage for carriages is 32 feet, 
aud on both sides are flagged pavements 
and neat ballustrades of cast iron. On 
the middle of the bridge appears the fol- 
lowing inscription: Nil desperandum, 
auspice Deo. Carriages pass over, ona 
round trot, without occasioning any sort 
of shaking. The whole construction is 
truly beautiful, uniting solidity with 
lightness and simplicity. An individual 
ot the name of Burdock, contributed, 
on his own account, towards the erec- 
tion of this bridge, the sum of 23,0001. 
sterling. A toll is paid on it which 
now brings in § per cent. of the capital 
expended. The prospect from it over 
the left bank of the river, is highly 
agreeable, and there the eye can best 
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of the Work, 
ree hundred 


measure the whole extent 
Vessels of from two to th 
tons can pass underneath, 
RECOVERY OF THE EXEC 
“* Sir William Petty,” som ithe 
“was the sonn of a mean man, somewhe;, 
in Sussex, and sent from schoole to Oxo, 
where he studied philosophy, but was 
most eminent in mathematics and me. 
chanics: proceeded Dr. of Physic, anj 
was grown famous, as for his learning 
so for his recovering a poor wench tha: 
had been hanged for felony; and her 
body having ben begged, (as the cus. 
tome is) for the anatomic lecture, he 
bled her, put her to bed to a warm wo. 
man, and with spirits and other meane 
restored her to life. The young scholar 
joined and made her a little portion, 
and married her to a man who had se. 
veral children by her, she living fifteen 
yeares after, as 1 have been assured,” 
The editor of Evelyn's Memoirs adds 
in a note, “ For a full account of ys 
remarkable event, see a pamphlet, en- 
titled, « Newes from the Dead, ora 
true and exact Narration of the Miracu- 
lous Deliverance of Anne Greene, who, 
being executed at Oxford, December 
14, 1650, afterwards revived; and by 
the care of certain phisicians there, 's 
now perfectly recovered. Oxford, the 
second impression, with additions 4to, 
1651.’ Added to the narrative are st- 
veral copies of verses in Latin, English, 
and French, by a gentleman of the Un'- 
versity, commemorative of the story; 
amongst others, one by Joseph William- 
son, afterwards Secretary of State; ano- 
ther by Christopher Wren, the famous 
architect, then of Wadham College; 
Walter Pope; Dr. Ralph Bathurst, (the 
last under other names;) and maby 
more. This was reprinted, but very 
negligently, from the first and_wor' 
edition, in Morgan's ‘ Pheenix Bnitab- 
nicus’, 4to.”” 
INTERVIEW BETWEEN B, CONSTANT AND 
NAPOLEON, 1N 1815, REPORTED 5° 
THE FORMER, , 
“Of what he said, (says M. Constant, 
I shall only give what I consider oa 
pensible; but, in what I do oe 
will be his real words that I shall repo 
He did not attempt to deceive ot 
neither as to his views, nor in regaré 
the state of things. He did not all pre- 
sent himself as corrected by the ee 
of adversity. He shewed no Wis’ 
take to himself the merit of returning, . 
liberty through inclination. He - 
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with reference to his own 
eee with an impartiality too 
skin to indifference, what was practi- 
cable, aud what ought to be preferred. 
‘The nation,’ said he to me, * has 
reposed twelve years from all political 
agitation: during one year It has rested 
aiso from war: this double quiet has 
‘ven it a need for fresh activity. It 
accordingly demands a tribune, and 
ular assemblies. It has not always 
wished for these. Did it not throw 
itself at my feet when I first came to the 
government ? You ought to recollect 
this, for you are one who then attempted 
opposition. Where was your support, 
where your strength ? No where, I took 
less authority than I was invited to 
take :—but to-day allis changed in this 
respect. A feeble government, at vari- 
ance with the national interests, has 
given to these interests the habit of hold- 
ing themselves on the defensive, and 
has permitted the questioning and teaz- 
ing of authority. The taste for con- 
stitutions, debates, and harangues, ap- 
pears to be revived:—and yet, don't 
deceive yourself,—it is only the mino- 
rity that has this taste. - The people,— 
or, if you like it better, the multitude,— 
has no wish but for me. You were not 
there to see the croud pressing around 
my steps, precipitating itself from the 
tops of mountains,<calling to me, 
seeking me, saluting me! In my jour- 
ney from Cannes, hére, I had no need 
to conquer—I reigned.—I am not the 
Emperor of the soldiers only, as has 
been said of me,—but of the peasants, 
the plebeians of France. You accord- 
ingly see, in spite of all the past, that 
the people return to me. There is a 
sympathy between us. It is not the 
same thing with the privileged orders. 
The nobles have served me, it is true; 
they poured by crowds into my anti- 
chambers, There was not a place at 
my disposal, which they did not accept, 
wlicit, demand! I have had the Mont- 
morencis, the Noailles, the Rohans, the 
uvais, the Mortemarts ;—but there 
hever was a fellow feeling between us: 
the steed pranced gallantly, he was well 
broken-in, but I felt him tremble under 
me! With the people it was another 
thing ‘—the popular fibre corresponded 
with mine, for I came myself from the 
popular ranks, and my voice acted on the 
Popular feeling. Look at these con- 


Xripts, these sons of peasants! I never 
need them ; T have been accustomed 
treat them even harshly ;—but they 
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did not surround me the less ;—they 
did not the less cry Vive l'Empereur ! 
The reason is, that we are of the same 
nature. They regard me as their sup- 
port and salvation against the nobles, 
I have only to make a sign,—or rather to 
turn away my head,—and the nobility 
are massacred in all the provinces: 
and this is what they have brought them- 
selves to, by their pretty management 
during the last ten months. But, how- 
ever, I do not wish to be the mere king 


of a Jacquerie. If there are means of 


governing constitutionally, with all my 
heart—let them be tried, and welcome. 
I certainly did covet the empire of the 
world, and to secure it, unlimited 
power was necessary. It is very pos- 
sible that to govern France alone, a 
constitution may be better, My wish 
was to hold the sceptre of the world! 
Who would not have wished it it in my 
place! The world invited me to take 
charge of it. Sovereigns and subjects 
rushed, faster than my desires, to obey 
me! I have but rarely met with re- 
sistance in France; yet I will say, that 
I have experienced more serious opposi- 
tion from a few disarmed and obscure 
Frenchmen, than from all these kings, 
now so proud that they have no longer 
aman of the people as their equal!— 
Let us see, then, what it may be pos- 
sible to do. Bring me your ideas, 
Public discussion, you say,—free elec- 
tions,— responsible ministers,— the li- 
berty of the press:—Well, I have no 
objection to any of these things. A free 
press, above all, seems to me absolutely 
necessary: to think of stifling it now 
would be absurd. Iam quite convinced 
on that point. In fact, 1 am the man of 
the people, and if the people really wish 
liberty, I owe it to them. I have recog- 
nised their sovereignty,—and it is my 
duty to listen to their will,—I may say 
even caprices. I have never found a 
pleasure in oppressing. I entertained 
great designs,—and fortune has settled 
them to my disappointment:—I am no 
longer a conqueror; and can never be one 
again: I see clearly what can be, and 
what cannot. One mission only now 
remains to me; that of raising France 
from its present position, and giving it 
a suitable government. It is a mistake 
to think that I hate liberty: I have, to 
be sure, removed it when I found it in 
my way; but I comprehend it perfectly, 
for I was brought up in that school, 
you know. Besides, I have no alterna- 
tive: the work of fifteen years is de- 
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stroyed, and it can't be begun over 
again. For this purpose twenty years, 
and two millions of men, would be 
wanted, But my wish is peace, which 
at present cannot be obtained but by 
victories. It is not to you that 1 would 
give false hopes:—I let people say that 
there are negotiations on toot, but 
the plain truth is that there are none. 
I foresee a difficult struggle, and a long 
war. To sustain it the nation must 
support me; and, in return, I suppose 
it will exact liberty. Very well—it 
shall be given. Circumstances are all 
new: 1 wish nothing better than to be 

ut right if | have been wrong. In fact, 

feel myself getting older; we are not 
the same persons at forty-five as at thirty. 
The quiet of a constitutional monarch 
might suit me very well now; and it 
would be still better for my son.’ 

Mr. Constant tells us in a note, that 
Napoleon, at this interview, entrusted 
him with six pages of manuscript, which 
he had himself either written or dic- 
tated, and which, at all events, he had 
most carefully corrected with his own 


hand. This was a reply to ani assertio, 
made by Lord Castlereagh in pay. 
ment, that the success of the expediticn 
from Elba was entirely owing to the 
French military. Napoleon wished t 
prove to Europe, that the soldiers we 
by no means his sole, or even princiy| 
supporters. The style of this piece, Nir, 
Constant says, “ was distinguished by 
warmth, by expressions irregular but 
strong, by much rapidity of thought, aud 
some touches of true eloquence.” 
PRICE OF A BIBLE IN 1274, 

In the year 1274 the price of a small 
Bible neatly written was 301; which 
sum, no doubt, was equal to 2001. of 
our money. A good Bible may now kx 
had for two or three shillings! It is 
said that the building of two arches of 
London Bridge cost only 251.; which is 
5]. less than a copy of the Bible many 
years afterwards, Of what incalculable 
value is the art of printing? We see 
its beneficial effects more widely ex- 
tended than ever, by means of Sunday 
Schools, Bible Societies, and Christian 
Missionaries. 





NOVELTIES OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


————— 


({HOROGRAPHIE Brasiliense, &e. 

or a Translation of descriptive 
notices relative to the kingdom of 
Brazil, from a work presented to his 
most Faithful Majesty, &c. has been 
printed ‘at the royal press, Rio Janeiro, 
and therefore merits European notice, 
as a literary curiosity. 

This production, though incomplete 
in its materials, is the most pregnant 
with information that has hitherto ap- 
peared on the subject. The author, 
Don Manuel Ayres de Cazal, is a secular 
priest of the priory of Crato. The in- 
troduction contains a summary of the 
discovery, and aboriginal population of 
America, to which is added a synopsis 
of the history of Brazil, particularly in- 
teresting froma report of Pedro Vaz de 
Caminha, one of the companions of Ca- 
bral, in the first discovery of the country. 
This has been taken from the archives 
of the marine, at Rio Janeiro, and it 
certainly serves to rectify a number of 
errors in the ordinary relations, 

In other Geni particular provinces, 


the author. ins with that of San 
Pedro, describing its limits, osition, 
history, climate, soil, productions, 
mountains, rivers, lakes, harbours and 
islands ; with some account of the mi- 


neralogy, botany and zoology, as also of 





the primitive inhabitants, whom he 
handles, in a manner not very consis- 
tent with charity. The vegetables of 
Europe are found to thrive very well in 
Brazil, especially the peach tree and 
the vine, but the wine male from the 
latter, not being prepared, as it should 
be, is ofan inferior sort. All the kinds 
of cattle, including horses and mules. 
are in prodigious numbers, although the 
rearing of the woollen tribes is but neg- 
ligently attended to. 

The author amplifies on the ag, 
cities of Portalegre, San Pedro, a0 
Monte Video, and particularly on the 
different ecclesiastical or religious esta» 
blishments to be found therein. 

In his notice of the province Parana, 
he highly extols the meritorious exe 
tions of the Jesuits, to convert and civl- 
lize the Guaramins. ‘The tea of Pare 
guay or Matte constitutes the most ihe 
portant production of the country Sa 
inhabitants have made use of it 
time immemorial. To the princip® 
towns, are assigned the names of As 
sumpcao, Correntes, Corugunty, 4 
Villa Ricca. : 

The province Uragua, properly ~~ 
ing, is a colony of the Jesuits, that 20) 
wrested from the Spaniards in 15v!. 
The matte is the only article expe The 
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rhe province of St. Catharine com- 
Pees hesides the island of that 
name, about sixty leagues of the neigh- 
houring continent. It has been peopled 
‘1 a great measure, by emigrants from 
‘he Azore islands. The principal towns 
are Nuestra Senhora de Desteno, in 
the istand of St. Catharine, Laguna on 
‘he continent, and S. Francisco, in an 
island that bears the same name. 

The province of St. Paul is very fer- 
dle in timber; it is here that the Bra- 
silan Pl: is found in the greatest 
abundance. All the western district 
still remains in the occupation of the 
mrocious tribe called Bugros. On the 
whole, the author speaks well of the 
present Paulists; he denies that they 
ever constituted an independent re- 
public, and contends that they have 
alwavs been submissive to the Portu- 
cuese Government. As to the Spa- 
niards and Jesuits. their incroachments 
have been successfully opposed ; but in 
general, the natives value themselves 
too highly on their noblesse. They are 
scattered through a great number of 
small towns, and are easy to be distin- 
cuished by a particular kind of bonnet 
which they wear. 

The author gives a detail of the con- 
quest of the province of Mato Grosso. 
Gold was in such abundance, and was so 
little valued by the Indians, that one 
of them exchanged six pounds weight of 
it for a pewter plate. As the rats made 
creat havock both in the houses and 
fields, a pound of gold was paid for 
the first couple of cats to destroy them. 
The province is divided into three dis- 
hicts:—the Northern: the Southern, 
er Camapuania; and the Eastern. The 
aboriginal tribe of Guaycuras are ex- 
cellent horsemen, of a very warlike 
character, and haughty in their de- 
meanour. They have a custom of 
turning to yellow the green colours of 
acertain kind of parrot; this is done, 
by plucking off all the feathers, and 
rubbing the naked skin with the juice 
of the plant prucz. 

The province of Goyas, at present 
very abundant in cattle, was formerly 
valuable for its gold mines, which are 
how exhausted. It is given out, how- 
ever, that the richest veins in the 
mountains have not yet been assayed. 
" om province of Minas Geraes owes 
wit, ame tothe gold which it affords, 
a number of other metals. Every 
titude’ says the author, we find a mul- 

ude of deep caverns and ditches, from 


Which immense quantities of gold have 


been taken, Villa Ricca, formerly 
known by the name of Viro Preto, is 
the capital. 

The Districto Diamantina, or Dia- 
mond District, still contributes to fur- 
nish different kinds of precious stones. 
In the centre of the country is a large 
and flourishing town, St. Antonio de 
Tijuco, the residence of the public 
Agents or Authorities, and especially 
of the Diamond Junta. The exploita- 
tion, as the French term it, or the 
working of the mines, employs 6000 
negroes, under the inspection of 200 
whites. 

Amongst the productions of the pro- 
vince of Rio Janeiro, one is thought to 
be the same species of argile or earth 
that the Chinese use in their manufac 
ture of porcelain. 

Further on to the west, and in the 
centre of the province Espirito Santo, 
the Puris, a warlike, but crafty and 
perfidious tribe, seem to have the as- 
cendant. The capital is named Nues- 
tra Senhora da Vittoria. 

The province of Porto Seguro, al- 
though the first wherein the Portuguese 
formed an establishment, is still, in a 
manner, ina state of nature, presenting 
every where a degree of rusticity in 
one almost continued forest. 

The province of Bahia contains three 
territories: that of the Islands, and 
those of Bahia and Jacobina. The 
Mougogos, or original natives, were only 
entirely reduced, in 1806. In the ca- 
pital, St. Salvador, there is a printing- 
office and a manufactory of glass. 

The original inhabitants of the pro- 
vince Segeripe del Rey, so named from 
the river Segeripe, are characterized as 
very ferocious. : 

The province of Pernambuco is par- 
ticularly noticeable for a number of 
excellent harbours. Recife, the capital, 
is large and populous, and is laid out 
in three sections or divisions. 

The Cahetes and the Potyguaras, 
aboriginals of the province of Para- 
hyba, have long since made profession 
of the Christian religion. The culture 
of the sugar-cane has declined consi- 
derably, which is imputed to the want 
of moisture, but that of the cotton-tree 
is augmenting in a like proportion. 
Parahyba is a poate —— tole- 
rabl ulous an eeable. 

In the province of | Rio Grande de 
Norte, the principal object is Natal, 
the capital, situated on the right bank 
of the Rio Grande. 
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chief articles for exportation of the 
province Ciara, Formerly it yielded 
considerable quantities of amber. Ara- 
catig is the most populous and flourish- 
ing town, 

‘Great numbers of cattle are fed in 
the province Prauhy, the surface or 
soil of which, is in general, low and 
level. The capital, Ceyras, though 
small, stands in a good situation, and 
is represented as flourishing. 

The province of Maranhao, is re- 
markable for a singular kind of silk 
worm, that subsists on the leaves of 
the orange tree and the Brazilian pine 
tree; it fabricates beautiful nests and 
cotton stuffs of different kinds. The 
number of negroes here, is more con- 
siderable than in any other parts. The 
south west and centre still remain in 
the possession of a number of wild and 
savage tribes. Maranhao, the capital, 
is on the western shore of an Island of 
the same name. 

Belem or Para, capital of thee pro- 
vince of the same name, is advantage- 
ously situated on the eastern bank of 
the Tucantin, but. the harbour is gra- 


i filling up. In. the territory of 
Mundrucania, are various remains of 
the natives, who are at length beginni 
to reform their austere and ferocious 
habits, by intermingling relations with 
the christians. These have each, their 
separate and peculiar idioms, 

In an appendix, the author treats of 
the provinces Solimoes and Guianna, 
which are included within the govern- 
mentof Para. The first of these pro. 
vinces contains six districts, 

In general, the work abounds with 
new and interesting information, bu 
it is chiefly deficient in the article of 
statistics. There are valuable details 
relative to the position, and mutual 
distances of the towns, the direction of 
the mountains, and especially the 
courses of the rivers, wth their re. 
spective embouchures, or mouths, and 
tributary streams, which he traces to 
their very sources. In the language of 
a sincere friend to his country, he fre- 
quently deplores the low condition in 
which he finds the arts of industry, or 
rather, says the French editor, their 
almost total absence. 








PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 
a 


REPORT from the SELECT COMMITTEE 
of the HOUSE of COMMONS appointed 
to consider of so much of the CRI- 
MUNAL LAWS as relates to CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. 

AMIE committee, in execution of the 
trust delegated to them by the 
house, have abstained from all consi- 
deration of those capital felonies which 
may be said to be of a political nature. 
being directed against the authority of 
government and the general peace of 
society. To the nature and efficacy of 
the secondary punishments, of trans- 
portation and imprisonment, they have 
directed no part of their inquiries, be- 
cause another committee had been ap- 
pointed to investigate them, and because 
no partof the facts or arguments to be 
stated in this report, will be found to 
depend, either on the present state of 
these secondary punishments, or on the 
degree of improvement of which they 
may be found capable. The object of 
the committee has been to ascertain. as 
far as the nature of the case admitted 
by evidence, whether, in the present 
state of the sentiments of the people of 

England, capital punishment in most 

cases of offences unattended with vio- 

lence, be a necessary, or even the most 
effectual security against the prevalence 





The deputy clerk of assize for the 
home circuit, has laid before the com- 
mittee, a return of commitments, con- 
victions and executions on that circuit, 
which comprehends the counties of 
Herts, Essex, Kent. Sussex and Surry, 
from 1689 to 1718, from 1755 to 1734, 
and from 1784 to 1814. The returns 
of the intermediate period from 1715 
to 1755, he will doubtless furnish very 
soon. From this important return 
appears, that, for the first thirty years 
which followed the revolution, the 
average proportion of convictions 
exccutions was 38 to 20; that from 
1755 to 1784, it was 46 to 13; and that 
from 1784 to 1814, it was 74 to 19. lt 
is worthy of remark, that the whole 
number of convictions for murder, 02 
the home circuit, in the first per 
was 123; that the executions for the 
same period were 87 : that in the secon 
the convictions for the same offence 
were 67, and the executions 573 an 
that in the third, the convictions wer 
54, and the executions 44. _ If the 
crease of the population, during ity 
perous period of a hundred and th! 
years, be taken into the account, that 
if we bear in mind that within 
time a considerable city has grow? up 
on the southern bank of the Thames 
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. ion to affirm, that in this 
eae (not one of the most favorably 
situated in this respect) murder has 
abated in the remarkable proportion of 
three if not four to one. ba 

In the thirty years” from 1755 to 
1784 the whole convictions for murder 
‘n London and Middlesex were 71: 
and in the thirty years from 1 734 to 
isl4. they were 66. In the years 1515, 
1816 a 1817, the whole convictions 
for murder in London were 9, while in 
the three preceding years they were 14, 
Most of the other returns relate to too 
short a period, or too narrow a district 
to afford materials for safe conclusion, 
with respect to the comparative fre- 
quency of crimes at different periods. 

In general, however, it appears that 
murders, and other crimes of violence 
and cruelty, have either diminished, or 
not increased ; and that the deplorable 
increase of criminals is not of sucha 
nature as to indicate any diminution 
in the humanity of the people. The 
practice of immediately publishing the 
circumstances of every atrocious crime, 
and of circulating in various forms an 
account of every stage of the proceed- 
ings which relate to it, is far more pre- 
valent in England than in any other 
country, and in ourtimes than in any 
formerage. It ison the whole of great 
utility, not only as a control on courts 
of judicature, but also as a means of 
rendering it extremely difficult for 
odious criminals to escape. 

The statutes creating capital felo- 
nies, which the committee have consi- 
dered, are reducible to two classes; 
the first relate to acts either so nearly 
indifferent as to require no penalty, or 
if injurious, not of such a magnitude 
as that they may not safely be left 
punishable as misdemeanors at com- 
mon law. In these the committee 
propose the repeal; they are as follows : 

_l—I and 2 Phil. and Mary, c. 4. Egyp- 
"ans remaining within the kingdom one 
month. 

_ 2.18 Charles IT, c. 3. Notorious thieves 
in Cumberland and Northumberland. 

P 3.9 Geo. I, c. 22. Being armed and 

isguised in any forest, park, &c. 

49 Geo. I, ¢, 22. Being armed in any 
Warren. 

5.—9 Geo. I, c. 22. Being armed in any 

gh road, open heath, common or down. 
wae Geo. I, c. 22. Unlawfully hunting, 

‘ng, Or stealing deer. 

1.~ 9 Geo. I, c. 22. Robbing warrens, &c. 
wal — e c. 22. Stealing or taking 

A Of any river or pond, &c. 


. ¥—9 Geo. I, o, 22. ine in hi q 
iestys forests of oe Hunting in his Ma 


10.—9 Geo. I,c.22, Breaking down the 
head or mound of a fish pond. 

11.—9 Geo, I, c. 28. Being disguised 
within the Mint. 

12.—12 Geo. II, c. 29. Injuring of West- 
minster-bridge, and other bridges by other 
acts. 

The second class consists of those 
offences, which, though in the opinion 
of the committee never fit to be punished 
with death, are yet so malignant and 
dangerous as to require the highest 
a except death, which are 
cnown to our laws. These the com- 
mittee would make punishable, either 
by transportation, or imprisonment 
with hard labour, allowing considerable 
scope to the discretion of the judges 
respecting the term for which either 
punishment is to endure. 

1—31 Eliz.c. 9. Taking away any maid, 
widow, or wife, &c. 

2.—21 Jac. I,c. 26. Acknowledging or 
procuring any fine, recovery, &c. 

3.—4 Geo. I, c. 2,s. 4. Helping to the 
recovery of stolen goods. 

4.—9 Geo. I, c. 22. Maliciously killing 
or wounding cattle. 

5.—9 Geo. I, c. 22. Cutting down or 
destroying trees growing, &c. 

6.—5 Geo. II, c. 30. Bankrupts not sur- 
rendering, &c. 

7.— 5 Geo. II, ec. 30. Concealing or em- 
bezzling. 

8.—6 Geo. II, c. 37. Cutting down the 
bank of any river. 

9.—8 Geo. II, c. 20. 
fence, lock, sluice, &c. 

10.—26 Geo. II, c. 23. Making a false 
entry ina marriage register, &c. five felonies. 

11.—27 Geo. II, c. 15. Sending threaten- 
ing letters. 

- 1227 Geo. II, c. 19. Destroying bank, 
&c. Bedford level. 

13. 3 Geo. III, c. 16. Personating out- 
pensioners of Greenwich hospital. 

14.—22 Geo. III, c. 40. Maliciously 
cutting serges. 

15.—24 Geo. III, c. 47. Harboring offen- 
ders against that (revenue) act, when re- 
turned from transportation. 

It does not seem necessary to make 
any observations in this place on the 
punishments of transportation and im- 
prisonment, which the committee have 
proposed to substitute for that of death 
in the second of the two classes above 
mentioned. In their present imperfect 
state they are sufficient for such of- 
fences; and in the more improved con- 
dition in which the committee trust 
that all the prisons of the kingdom 
will soon be placed, imprisonment may 
be hoped to be of such a nature as to 
answer every purpose of terror and 
reformation. - . 
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On the three capital felonies of, pri- 
vately stealing ina shop to the amount 
of five shillings—of, privately stealing 
in a dwelling-house to the amount of 
forty shillings— and of, privately s‘eal- 
ing from vessels ina navigable river to 
the amount of forty shillings,— the 
House of Commons have pronounced 
their opinion, by passing Bills for re- 
ducing the punishment to transporta- 
tion or imprisonment. 

In proposing to revive those bills, 
your committee feel a singular satisfac- 
tion that they are enabled to present to 
the house so considerable a body of di- 
rect evidence in support of opinions, 
which had hitherto chiefly rested on ge- 
neral reasoning, and were often alleged 
by their opponents to be contradicted by 
experience, Numerous and respectable 
witnesses have borne testimony. for 
themselves and for the classes whom 
they represent, that a great reluctance 
prevails to prosecute, to give evidence, 
and to convict, in the cases of the three 
last mentioned offences: and that this 
reluctance has had the effect of pro- 
ducing impunity to such a degree, that 
it may be considered as among the 
temptations to the commission of 
crimes, 

but highly as the committee esteem 
and respect the judges, it is not from 
them that the most accurate and satis- 
factory evidence of the effect of the 
penal law can reasonably be expected. 
They only see the exterior of criminal 
proceedings after they are brought into 
a court of justice. Of the cases which 
never appear there, and of the causes 
which prevent their appearance, they 
can know nothing. Of the motives 
which influence the testimony of wit- 
nesses, they can form but a hasty 
und inadequate estimate. Even in the 
grounds of verdicts, they may often be 
deceived. From any opportunity of 
observing the influence of punishment 
upon those classes of men among whom 
malefactors are most commonly found, 
the judges are, by their stations and 
duties, placed at a great distance. 

The committee have sought for evi- 
dence on these subjects from those 
classes of men who are sufferers from 
larcenies, who must be prosecutors 
where these larcenies are brought to 
trial, who are the witnesses by whom 
such charges must be substantiated, 
and who are the jurors, by whose ver- 
rm only effect can be given to the 

aws, 


Mr. Shelton, who has been near forty 
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ang clerk of arraigns at the Old By. 
ey, states, that juries are ANXious ty 
reduce the value of property below i 
real amount, in those larcenies wher 
the capital punishment depends op 
value; that they are desirous of omi. 
ting those circumstances on which the 
capital punishment depends in ¢on. 
structive burglaries ; and that a relue. 
tance to convict is perceptible in for. 
gery. 

Sir Archibald Macdonald bears tes. 
timony to the reluctance of prosecutors, 
witnesses, and F enwe in forgeries, in 
shop-lifting, and offences of a like na. 
ture. He believes that the chances of 
escape are greatly increased by the ve. 
verity of the punishments, “ Against 
treason, murder, arson, rape, and crimes 
against the dwelling-house or person, 
and some others,”’ he thinks, « the pu- 
nishment of death should be directed.” 

T. W. Carr, Esq. solicitor of excis, 
a very intelligent public officer, gave 
an important testimony, directly appli- 
cable, indeed, only to offences against 
the revenue, but throwing great light 
on the general tendency of severity in 
penal laws to defeat its own purpos. 
From his extensive experience it ap- 
pears, that severe punishment has ren- 
dered the law on that subject ineffica- 
cious. Prosecutions and convictions 
were easy when breaches of the law 
were subject to moderate pecuniary pe- 
naliies ; even a great pecuniary penally 
has been found so favourable to impt- 
nity, that fraudulent traders prefer t 
to ‘a moderate penalty. The act of 
counterfeiting a stamp in certain casts, 
within the laws of excise, was, before 
the year 1806, subject only toa penalty 
of 5001.; but in that year it was made 
a transportable offence, of which the 
consequence was, that the convictions, 
which, from 1794 to 1806, had been 19 
out of 21 prosecutions, were reduced "| 
the succeeding years, from 1806 to Isls, 
to 3 ont of 9 prosecutions. isiae 

Mr. Newman, solicitor for the city se 
London, speaking from thirty P a 
experience, of the course of ae 
prosecutions in that city, informe¢ +. 
committee, that he had frequently © 
served a reluctance to prosecute ? 
convict, in capital offences not weer 
against the lives, persons, OF dwellings 
of men. , 

The Reverend Mr. Cotton, Ones 
of Newgate, has described ™ os > 
terms, the repugnance of the pu “ 
capital execution in offences unatte oe 
with violence, and the aoe nee 
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even of the most depraved classes in 
their ‘nfliction in atrocious crimes, 

vr. Colquhoun, — for twenty-seven 
cars a police magistrate in this capi- 
years & } . . 
‘al, and well known by his publica- 
(ons on these subjects, declares his 
{rm conviction that capital punish- 
ment in the minor offences operate 
owerfully in preventing convictions 5 
and that there is a great reluctance to 
prosecute in forgery, shoplifting, lar- 
ceny in the dwelling house, burglary 
without actual entry, horse stealing, 
sheep stealing, cattle stealing, frame 
breaking, house breaking in the day 
(ime, robbery without acts of violence, 
and other minor offences, now subject 
to the punishment of death. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of this intelligent: 
observer, the public mind revoits at 
capital punishment in cases not atro- 
cious. 

Mr. Newman, late keeper of New- 
gate, and connected with the adminis- 
tration of justice in London for forty 
years, gave testimony to the same effect. 
’ Mr. Basil Montague stated a fact of 
a most striking nature, immediately 
applicable only to one offence, but 
showing those dispositions in the minds 
of the public, which must produce 
similar effects wherever the general feel- 
ing is at variance with the provisions of 
criminal law, From the year 1732, when 
embezzlement of property by a bank- 
rupt was made a capital offence, there 
have been probably forty thousand 
bankruptcies; in that period there 
have not been more than ten prosecu- 
tions, and three executions for the 
capital offence, and ~ yet- fraudulent 
lankrupteies haye become so common 
as almost to be supposed to have lost 
the nature of crime. 

Mr. Hobler, clerk to the Lord Mayor 
and to the sitting magistrates in London 
for thirty years, stated the anxiety of 
Prosecutors to lower the value of goods 
‘olen; and has observed many cases 
of forgery, in which, after the clearest 
evidence before the magistrate, the 
‘rand jury has thrown out the bill for 
“ihe reason or other, where the magis- 
_ had no doubt. The same solici- 
— — the value of articles pri- 
waa A S — in shops and dwelling- 

oo a been remarked by Mr. 
ob Guitdhen to the sitting magistrate 
at the oe 1; by Mr. Yardley, clerk 
shnnial e Fr Worship-street, who has 
ia all pe “ppocemagp sce to prosecute 
and wh pital cases, except murder ; 

0 says, that in larcenies he has 


often heard prosecutors, especially fe- 
inales, say, * I hope it is not a hanging 
matter ;°’ and by Mr. Thompson, clerk 
at the office in Whitechapel, who repre- 
sents it as common for prosecutors in 
larcenies to ask, * cannot this be put 
under forty shillings ?”° 

Mr. pean Wood, a member of 
the house, an active magistrate, and 
two successive years lord mayor of 
London, has strongly stated the un- 
willingness of shop-keepers and others 
to prosecute, the number of offeniers 
who, during his mayoralty, owed their 
escape to this cause; and his decided 
conviction, that if the capital punish- 
ment was taken away, the reluctance to 
prosecute would be greatly abated, 

Mr. Wilkinson, a merchant in Lon- 
don, stated a case of property, to the 
value of one thousand pounds stolen 
from him, where he was deterred from 
prosecution by the capital punishment ; 
and expressed his belief that a similat 
disposition prevailed among persons of 
the like condition and occupation with 
himself. 

Mr. Josiah Conder, bookseller, Mr. 
Joseph Curtis, currier, Mr. Wendover 
Fry, type-founder, and Mr. John Gaun, 
a merchant and shoe manufacturer, 
stated instances in which they were 
prevented by the capital punishment 
from prosecuting offenders, whom they 
our have brought to justice if the 
punishment had, in their opinion, been 
more proportioned to the crime. They 
also declared, that there is a general 
disinclination to prosecute among the 
traders of the city of London, or to 
eonvict in thefts without violence, and 
in forgeries. 

Sir Richard Phillips, a bookseller in 
London, and once sheriff, as well as 
often a juror, has in these several ca- 
pacities observed the same facts. 

Mr. Richard Taylor, a common- 
councilman, prosecuted some men for 
breaking into his printing-office, and 
stealing some property out of it, for 
which they were transported, but whom 
he would not have prosecuted if he had 
not previously ascertained that the con- 
nection of the printing-office with the 
dwelling-house was nof such as to make 
the act a capital offence. 

Mr. Richard Martin, a member of 
the house, informed the committee, that 
the punishment of death prevented pro- 
secutions in Ireland for horse, cattle, 
and sheep-stealing, for privately steal- 
ing in dwelling-houses and shops, and 

in general for all larcenies — vio- 
ence. 
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« “9 
lence. Though the extensive estate, ment in cases of forgery. Messrs. Pre 
of which he is proprietor, be almost 


laid waste by sheep stealing, he has 
been prevented from prosecuting by the 
punishment of death. If the punish- 
ment were reduced to transportation, 
he would certainly prosecute the of- 
fenders to conviction. He has no doubt 
that his estate would be better protected 
if the law were more lenient ; and that 
the reduction of the penalties of the 
law would promote the security of pro- 
perty throughout the province of Con- 
naught. 

Mr. James Soaper, of Saint Helen’s 
Place, Mr. Ebenezer Johnson, of Bi- 
shopsgate-street, ironmonger, Mr. Baker, 
of the Tower, Mr. Lewis, a retired mer- 
chaut, and Mr. Garrett, an insurance 
broker, bore testimony to the general 
repugnance to prosecution which arose 
from capital punishment; some of 
them mentioned instances in which 
they had been deterred by that consi- 
deration from bringing offenders to 
justice. Mr, Garrett said, that as far 
as his observation, there was not one in 
twenty who did not shudder at the 
idea of inflicting the capital punish- 


deric and William Thornhill, hard. 
waremen, mentioned cases of thef in 
which they had forborne to prosecut, 
on account of the punishment of death, 
The former added, that he found it to 
be an almost universal sentiment among 
his neighbours and acquaintances, tha 
excessive punishment tends very greatly 
to the production of crime; that hp 
knows many persons who have been 
great sufferers by thefts in shops and 
dwelling-houses, and who declare that 
if the punishment of such offences had 
been any thing less than death, they 
would have regarded it as highly cri- 
minal in themselves to have forborne 
prosecution, which they had felt them. 
selves compelled to abstain from in 
every instance on account of the pu. 
nishment, and must continue to act on 
the same principle of forbearance till 
there was an amendment in the law, 
He also informed the committee. that 
from his knowledge of a great variety 
of cases, he was convinced the more 
lenient punishment would more effec: 
tually prevent forgery. 
(To be continued.) 
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MR. PONTIFEX’S pparatus for raising 
Water by means of Fire. 
R. Pontifex’s specification con- 
tains little more than an imper- 
fect description of that stupendous ma- 
chine the steam engine, whose improve- 
ment may be thus described : 

Two copper vessels made to fit air 
tight are connected by what Mr. Pon- 
titex denominates a suction pipe, the 
lower end of which is immersed in the 
well from whence water is to be raised : 
steam is then admitted through two 
small branch pipes communicating with 
the boiler, which is again condensed by 
the admission of a jet of water. A va- 
cuum being thus formed. the pressure of 
the atmosphere is sufficient to raise the 
water about thirty feet, which is the 
extreme capacity of Mr. Pontifex’s en- 
vine. 

To THOMAS MOTLEY, of the Strand, 
Sor certain Improvements on Ladders, 
—May 19, 1818. 

These ladders if made of iron, to be 
constructed of sheet or wrought iron 
hoops, or of iron rolled or drawn with 
one, two, or more ribs, either on one or 
both sides, to be in any given lengths 
that may he required. © The rewnds or 


stops to be composed of hollow iron or 
metal tubes, of any required diameter, 
to be fixed in holes, made in the said 
side plates, cither with a shank o 
shoulder, welded or bored inside of the 
end of the round or step, or witha collar 
or shoulder brazed, or made outside of 
each, And to prevent the round ot 
step slipping through the ends of the 
same are rivetted down on the outside, 
either on a collar or ring, or Immetr 
ately on the outside of the side pieces. 
or fastened by a nut and screw, 
otherwise, by ‘making a screw-th 
inside of the end of the round or stop 
with a screw, so as to fasten the sides 
and rounds or stops to each ~ 
And for the purpose of making thes 
ladder more portable, he makes 4 Mr 
tice, and tenon joint, as may _ the 
quired, by fixing on the bottom 0 tof 
outside of the upper succeeding on 
the ladder or mortice. rivetted re “ 
and the top part of the two sides at 
ladder reduced to a tenon, eyes 2 
the mortice; and on either the mort 
or tenon part is fixed a spring like 
to fasten them together. 10 cable 
manner the joints are made appl! 






to wood Jadders, or by having 4 "i 
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tail of cast iron or brass with a wrought 
‘ron or brass tenon to fit therein. to be 
eecured by a spring bolt or collar. 


—_¢——— 
To JAMES FRASER, of Long Acre, in 
the parish of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, for his Invention of a June- 
tion of Tunnels in a Boiler, for the 
purpose of Lessening the Appear- 
ance of Smoke, and for Lessening 
the Consumption of Fuel.—-Dated 
Nov. 12, IS18. “i 
This improvement consists in a ver- 
tical with a horizontal tunnel in a 
boiler, or in other words, both these 
tunnels are in the midst of the water. 
The horizontal tunnel is the supposed 
fire-place, and the vertical tunnel sup- 
plies the horizontal with fuel from 
above, so that the fire immediately 
under the vertical tunnel, on the top 
of which is a door and register; also 
when the smoke is required to be 
burned, this register will admit of suf- 
ficient air to effect combustion, and 
heat the smoke down into the ignited 
coals, and thereby lessen its quantity. 
The vertical hopper will also supply 
the boiler with a quantity of coals, so 
that for ordinary purposes, such as for 
heating by steam, it may be left several 
hours; supplying itself regularly with 
coals, without attendance. From the 
junction of tunnels above-mentioned, 
the fire and hot air descend to the se- 
condary flue under the boiler, pass 
nearly its whole length from back to 
front, then turns right hand and left 
under the bottom to the sides, and 
then to the chimney. There are two 
flues issuing from the fire or horizon- 
tal tunnel, which -meet the main-flue, 
and present a more enlarged surface of 
flame and het air to the water, and 
these flues may be made to pass out at 
the ends of the boiler, parallel with 
the horizontal tunnel, and then be 
made a common vortex. Bricks also 
may be placed at the flues and end of 
the fire; this will prevent the boiler 
from being burned, and will assist in 
bringing down the regular supply of 
coals from the vertical tunnel. The 
above horizontal tunnel is supposed 
the primary and essential flue; what 
he ealls the secondary flue is, in fact, 
- pp one of many boilers now 
st use, and my primary or horizontal 


ls their secondary one; but the junc- 


of a horizontal, with a vertical 
wunnel opens a communication in the 


side of a boiler, that independent of 
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its convenience, presents many advan. 
tages, supposed unattainable in ebulli- 
tion of ten hours’ continuance, a more 
rapid combustion, and an enlarged sur- 
face.— London Journal of Arts.* 


2 —-— 

Zo MEssRs. SIEBE and MARRIOT, 
of Fleet-street, London, for an im- 
proved Weighing Machine.—Dated 
June, 1817. 

This invention consists ef a box or 
frame containing a flexible ring, ora 
spring of a round or oval form, or two 
springs conjoined together, so as to 
produce the effect of a circular or ellip- 
tical endless spring. The suspending 
part or handle is attached to the box 
and upper side of the flexible ring, and 
the pendant rod, with a hook for the 
purpose of receiving a scale, is attached 
to the lower side of the ring, conse- 
quently the ring becomes elongated by 
the weight applied in the scale to the 
pendant rod ; and, in order to measure 
the weight or power exerted upon the 
spring, a small compound lever at- 
tached to the top of the pendant rod, is 
connected with an index moving upon 
a centre arbour, which index, by that 
means, is carried round a dial plate, 
indicating the weight in the scale below. 

Several modifications of this princi- 
ple are proposed by the patentees: as 
in the form of the spring, which may 
be of two or more pieces, bent in va- 
rious forms, but so conjoined together 
as to produce the effect of an elastic 
ring; they likewise avail themselves of 
the use of a compensating spring, in 
order to regulate the power of the prin- 
cipal spring, in the event of its being 
affected by the different degrees of 
temperature; they propose also, in- 
stead of the compound lever moving 
the hand or index as above, to apply a 
rack to the top of the pendant rod, 
which shall work into a pinion upon 
the axis of the index, and by the low- 
ering of the pendant rod, turn the pi- 
nion carrying the index, which, upon 
the face of the dial indicates the power 
excited upon the spring, or, what 1s 





© This Journal displays a commendable 
activity which is likely to ensu re its success, 
and in conjunction with The J tepertory, Sa- 
tisfy curiosity on these subjects. As our 
notices are less systematic tha n those given 
in these works expressly devot ed to Patents, 
we must of course recommer id our readers 
to consult them for further det tils and obser- 


vations. oy sean, 
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tantamount, the weight of the articles 
in the scale, 

Upon the whole, the patentees con- 
fine their exclusive claim to the adap- 
tation of a circular or elliptical spring 
as above described, for the purpose of 


Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 





[May | 
a weighing machine; not Cclaimi 
of the other parts, as the Jeye 
raek and pinion, they having been 
known to be in use, combined y; 
other contrivances for the same pur. 
poses. 
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E have the satisfaction to present 
\ to our readers a specimen of 
MESSRS. PERKINS, FAIRMAN, AND 
Heatu’s Siderographia, or mode of en- 
graving upon steel,and then transferring 
the same tosteel or other metals. This 
invention deservedly demands while it 
receives the admiration of every lover 
of the Fine Arts; and at the same time 
it presents the means of perpetuating 
whatever is beautiful in the art of en- 
graving, and will probably produce a 
general refinement in the taste of the 
public by furnishing engravings of the 
most beautiful kinds, at the same cost 
as those of inferior execution.—The 
wdvantages to be derived from the use 
of this invention are various: but that 
to which it has been applied almost 
exclusively, and with perfect success, 
has been to SECURE PAPER CURREN- 
C\ES FROM FORGERY; an object not 
before attained by any other plan, but 
of prime importance as it respects 
national morality; which cannot be 
maintained except by the absence of 
temptation to crime.—To prove more 
clearly the merits of this invention, we 
have been furnished by the proprietors 
with impressions from a hardened steel 
plate, upon which is shewn a part of 
the various styles of work made use of 
by them: though, it is unlimited in 
this respect, as etchings, graving and 
engine work of every kind are within 
their reach.—Having been permitted 
fo examine the Siderographie process, 
We proceei| to lay a concise account of 
it before Gur readers. Steel blocks or 
plates of stifficient size to receive the in- 
tended eng raving are softened or decar- 
bonated ug.on their surfaces. and thereby 
readered ia better material for receive 
ing all kia ls of work than even copper 
itsel Alter the intended work has 
been exee uted upon the block. it 
then harélened with great care b 


7 


is 
| ya 
new proce:\s which prevents injury to 
the most d elicate work.—A cylinder of 
steel previ ously softened is then placed 
in the transferring press, and repeat- 


elly passe d over the engraved block 





by which the engraving is transferred 
in relief to the periphery of the cylin. 
der, the press having a vibrating motion 
equalling that of the cylinder upon its 
axis, by which new surfaces are 
sented equalling the extent of engray. 
ing. This cylinder is then hardened, 
and is ready to indent either copper or 
steel plates, which is done by placing it 
in the same press before described, and 
repeatedly passing it over the copper 
or steel plates, thereby producing ano- 
ther engraving identically like that upon 
the original block ; and this may be 
repeated upon any required number 
of plates, as the original engraving will 
remain to preduce other cylinders if 
ever required, and when transferred to 
steel plates and hardened, these will 
also serve as additional matrices for the 
production of new cylinders. This 
invention promises to be of great ad- 
vantage to some of our manulactures, 
particularly that of pottery, which may 
now be embellished with beautiful 
engravings, so as to place the success 
ful competition of other nations at 4 
more distant period. It may also be 
applied with great advantage to CALICO 
printing, by producing entire -_ 
patterns upon the cylinders from whic 
they are printed, an object of great 
importance to our manufacturing mle 
rest. These are among its obvious ap 
plications ; but as a means of rendering 
Forgery IMPRACTICABLE, It claims 
the attention of statesmen and the gratl- 
tude of philanthropists, who shudder at 
the hundreds of victims which are 20W 
immolated to the laws by the a 
with which they may be violated. The 
association of Mr. CHARLES ‘HEATH 
with the American inventors 1s 4 for- 
tunate circumstance, as it affords . 
pledge, that all which is exquisite } 
art will be combined with the mg* 
nious mechanical inventions of M 
PERKINS and the perseverance of Mr 


FAIRMAN: and be the means of = 
ferring every desirable perfection 
the various applications of the 8 


graphic proeess. 
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1820. 

PRINCE MAXIMIBIAN’S Travels in 
the Brazils, which have excited so great 
an interest, owing to the quality and 
character of the traveller, will speedily 
appear at large, with many engravings, 
‘, the Journal of New Voyages and 

els. 

yt will be published, Travels in 
sicily. Greece and Albania: by the Rev. 
T. § HueHrs, fellow of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge. The first of these 
columes will contain a Classical Tour 
‘n some of the most interesting parts of 
Greece, with a more particular and 
detailed account than has yet appeared, 
of the great Cities of Agrigentum, Sy- 
racuse, Delphi, and Nicopolis ; the isle 
of Zante, and the plain of Argos. The 
second will be confined chiefly to Al- 
hania, a country which the author 
visited under circumstances peculiarly 
favourable to investigation. Each 
volume will be adorned with engrav- 
ings of maps, scenery, plans, &c. for 
the most beautiful of which the author 
is indebted to his friend and fellow- 
traveller, Mr. R. C. COCKERELL. 

The Cenotaph to the late Princess Char- 
lotte, is finished, with the exception of the 
figure of the infant, which is to be borne 
in the arms of one of the Angels which 
accompany the spiritual forms of the 
Princess. The arrangement of this 
part of the groupe admits of a most 
interesting display of his likeness and 
form, whilst it is strongly contrasted 
by the part beneath where the mortal 
remains are lain on a bier surrounded by 
some figures quite enveloped in solemn 
drapery, expressive of the deep lamen- 
tation of people from every quarter of 
the globe, whilst blind. mortals are_seen 
weeping over the earthly remains, celes- 
tial beings accompany the pure spirit, 
which for corruptible has put on incor- 
ruption, and for mortal has put on im- 
mortality.—The whole will shortly be 
ready for public inspection, and’ an 
fngraving will be published of it, by 
Mr.M. Wyarr. 

_ A Grammar of the Arabic Language, 
is preparing for the press; by JAMES 
GREY Jackson, professor of Arabic; 
and late British Consul at Santa Cruz, 
i South Barbary. No accurate Gram- 
or oe the Arabie Language having 
ond sued from the British Press, an 
in ee will now be made, to supply 
Li ngland this deficiency in Oriental 
iterature, 

An Account of the Abipones, an 
uestrian People in the Interior of 
sth America, translated from the 
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original Latin of MARTIN Dogree- 
HOFFER, one of the Ex-Jesuits, twe 
and twenty years a Missionary in Pa- 
raguay, is in preparation, 

The Journals of the Two Expodi- 
tions behind the Blue Mountains, and 
into the Interior of New South Wales, 
undertaken by order of the British 
Government in the years 1817-18, by 
JOHN OXLEY, esq. Surveyor-General 
of the Territory, and Lieutenant of the 
Royal Navy, with maps and views of 
the interior, or newly-discovered coun- 
try are printing in 4to, 

Travelsin England, Wales and Scot- 
land, in the vear 1816; by Dr. SPIKHR, 
Librarian to his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, have been translated from the 
German, and will be published in the 
ensuing month. 

Mrs. OPIE’S Tales of the Heart will 
be published in the eourse of May. 

LOCHIEL; or, THE FIELD OF CUL- 
LODEN, a novel, is in the press. 

The Final Report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed for inquiring into the 
Mode of Preventing the Forgery of 
Bank-Notes, “ recommended for adop- 
tion by the Bank the plan brought for- 
ward by Messrs. APPLEGATH AND 
CowPER, which was originally sub 
mitted to the Directors a short time 
only before the appointment of this 
commission, and received immediate 
encouragement from them; and upon 
which some improvements have since 
been made, The directors have readily 
complied with this recommendation, 
and the necessary machines are in & 
state of great forwardness.” 

An ingenious mechanical invention 
has lately been completed, which opens 
a new and inexhaustible source of in- 
formation to those who are afflicted by 
the privation of sight. It is called a 
Duplex Typograph, and enables the 
blind to receive, and communicate 
ideas by means of letters, upon a prin- 
ciple adapted to the sense of feeling. 
Thus then has science discovered a new 
road to minds, from which she has 
hitherto been almost excluded. The 
apparatus is compact and portable, and 
the system so simple and intelligible, 
that it may be acquired by the blind in 
a very short space of time, and its _— 
cation is instantly comprehended by 
others. The inventor is Mr. J. PURKIS, 
brother of a well-known musi¢al cha-— 
racter, who by the aid of a skilful 
oculist, obtained the blessings of sight, 
at the age of thirty, aft@ having heea 
blind from the time of his bath, On 
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the same subject it is just to add, that 

we have for some months been in pos- 
session of a sheet printed by Dr. Ep- 

MUND FRY, on which the letters are 

raised on the paper and capable of 

being felt and read by the finger’s ends, 

Considerable efforts have been made 
in England within these few weeks, to 
manufacture from vegetable productions 
of home growth, substitutes for foreign 
coffee, tea and tobacco. These attempts 
have been attended with considerable 
success, and they prove that Europe 
may, if it please, be independent of the 

Tropics, and may, by improved habits, 
strikeat the root of West Indian Slavery. 
Among the most approved of these sub- 
stitutes, are those of Mr. HENRY HUNT, 
who thus administers in a double sense 
to the health of the constitution. The 
Coffee of his manufacture is made from 
prepared RyYk, is rich in flavour, and 
recommended by the faculty, as whole- 
some and nutritious. The Tea is made 
from various British herbs, celebrated 
for their salutary qualities; and the To- 
bacco is an improvement of that called 
British herb. They are sold at a fourth 
of the price of the foreign articles, and 
save two-thirds in family consumption. 
The excise has attempted to interfere, 
but we are aware of no law which pro- 
hibits the free use of our native produe- 
tions, and we should hope none will 
ever receive the sanction of parliament, 

LIEUTENANT FRANKLYN, who was 
employed last year in the British ex- 
pedition to the North Pole, set out 
lately from a station belonging to the 

Hudson’s Bay Company, on a mission 
to explore the Countries situated to the 
North of Hudson’s Bay. He will pro- 
ceed in the track pursued by Mr, 
Hearne, some years ago, to the mouth 
of the Copper River, and thence renew 
his route in such directions as the cir- 
cumstances of time and place may in- 
dicate, for the attainment of the objects 
of his undertaking. 

_ The Lancasterian method of instruc- 
tion appears to be rapidly spreading 
over every part of Europe, while Mr. 
L. is an Exile in America. In Spain, 
a royal decree has authorised the eree- 
tion of a central school at Madrid, and 
others in the various communes of the 
kingdom. In Portugal the system is 
carried on still more energetically, and 
many of the pupils are soldiers in the 
army. In Denmark, on the 2st of 
August, the Lancasterian school of 
Copenhagen contained 162 scholars. 

It is proposed to publish six monthly 
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parts of Picturesque Ilhustrat 
Buenos Ayres and Monte Vid 
sisting of Views, and faithful represep, 
tations of the costumes, manners, & “ 
the inhabitants of those cities and the: 
environs, taken on the spot by E F 
VIDAL, esq.; and accompanied wig, 
descriptive letter-press.—Also, a Pip. 
turesque Tour of English Lakes: illus. 
trated with forty-eight coloured yiey: 
drawn by Mrs. T. H. FIe.pine, api 
J. WALTON, during two years’ resi. 
dence in the most romantic parts of 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lap. 
cashire, and the whole of them engrave 
in aquatinta by Mr. T. H. Fielding. 

A History of the Modes of Belief 
usually termed the Superstitions of the 
Middle Ages, with curious plates, is in 
the press. 

A History of the several Italian 
Schools of Painting, with observations 
on the present state of the art, will 
soon be published, by J. T. James, 
M. A. Author of Travels in Ger 
many, Svo. 

A Narrative of the late Political and 
Military Events in British India, under 
the Administration of the Marquess of 
Hastings, by Henry T. PRINCEP, esq. of 
the East East India Company’s Civil 
Service, with maps, plans, and views, 
will soon appear. 

Shortly will be published, TABELLA 
CIBARIA: the Bill of Fare; a Latn 
Poem, with Notes, Observations, and 
Directions, relating to the pleasures o! 
Gastronomy, and the mysterious Art ol 
Cookery. ! 

Illustrations of Cases of Tie Dou- 
loureux successfully treated, are pr 
paring by Mr. B. HUTCHINSON, Mem 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Mr. FRASER’S Travels in the Hi 
Mountains are ready for publication. 

Capt. Barry’s Account of the Cain- 
paign in 1815 will speedily appear. 

Miss HoLFoRD’s novel of Sir War- 
beck of Wolfsteen, 2 vols. 1s ™ the 
OTeSS. 

' Dr. BRrown’s Antiquities of the 

Jews, 2 vols. Svo. ; 

A work on Early Education, o on 

f childret, 
the general management of ¢ 
considered with a view to their — 
character, is preparing, by Mrs. EL 

BETH APPLETON. 

STORIES FOUNDED ON FACTS, by 

Mrs. GRANT, of Croydon, in ey 

The Literary an cal 


ions of 
0; 


Augustus Von Kotzebue, transla 
from the German, will appear * 
days. ; Twe 
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Two volumes of Antient Spanish 
Romances, relating to the twelve Peers 
of France, mentioned in Don Quixote, 
with English metrical Versions, by 
Tuomas Ropp, preceded by the His- 
-of Charles the Great and Orlando, 


tory 
‘ransiated from the Latin of SPAN- 


‘IM. are printing. 

"The Sais Tarif for 1820, con- 
taining all the Duties of the Russian 
Empire, will be published in a few 

Se 
~ periodical series is about to be 
commenced, called El Teatro Espanol 
Moderno, of which the first Number 
will contain five plays of Moratin, with 
his Portrait. 

The Rev. JOHN DAVIES, A. M. Cu- 
rate of Kew, is preparing a work en- 
titled, Historical Prologues, or a versi- 
fied Chronology of Events from the 
— to the Death of George the 
Third. 

Mr. G. R. Rowe, F.R.C.S. of Ha- 
verhill, Suffolk, will speedily publish a 
Practical Treatise on those Nervous 
Disorders denominated Hypochondria- 
sis, and Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, 
equally addressed to the public and 
profession. 

A System of Education intended for 
the King of Rome, and other Princes 
of the Blood of France, drawn up by 
the Imperial Council of State under 
the superintendence of NAPOLEON, and 
finally approved by him, it is printing 
in French verbatim, with an English 
translation. 

Dialogues, Moral and Religious, in- 
tended chiefly for the domestic use of 
young persons in the middle ranks of 
life, are printing, §-§ 2 
_A new edition of GALPINE’S Synop- 
tical Compend is ready for publication, 
much enlarged and corrected by a 
Member of the Linnean Society. ‘The 
thief addition is the introduction of 
the class Cryptogamia. 

Mr. T. WILLIAMS is preparing for 
the press a Memoir of his late MAJESTY 
and the DUKE oF KENT, as a compa- 
hion to those he published of the late 
Queen and Princess Charlotte. 

Mr. BISCHOFF is preparing a third 
— of his Reasons for the immediate 
me of the Tax on Foreign Wool ; 
.. / an Appendix, clearly shewing the 
‘Njurious effects of that Tax. 

M FRANCE, 
om ~~ CounT DE ForBIN, author 
for Sic tn. to the Levant, has set out 
island 'Y; to visit the antiquities of that 

“and, He takes with him M. Huyot, 


as designer, who had been the compa- 
nion of his former voyage. 

M. Gamba, a merchant, who has long 
resided in Paris, is about to proceed on 
a tour to Asia, and the banks of the 
Caspian sea, to investigate various ob- 
jects of a scientific and agronomical 
character. 

GERMANY. 

An University at Bonue has lately 
been founded by the king of Prussia, 
and endowed in the most liberal man- 
ner. The immense chateau of Bonne, 
ci-devant residence of the Elector of 
Cologne, is appropriated to the untiver- 
sity; and the fine chateau of Popple- 
dorf, with its plantations are to be the 
botanical gardens. A large astrono- 
mical observatory will be immediately 
erected. Many libraries have been ac- 
quired by purchase and donations. The 
anatomical theatre, the medical and 
surgical hospitals, and the institution 
for midwifery; the cabinet of physic, 
the laboratory, the museum of natural 
history, of antiquities, of Roman and 
German coins, medals and monuments, 
found in the environs of Bonne. 

There are at present forty-five pro- 
fessors placed in the University by the 
King of Prussia. 

ITALY. 

In addition to former notices respect- 
ing the MSS. found in Herculaneum, 
we have to announce the enrolling of 
eighty-eight. Most of these consist of 
works by the Greek philosophers or 
Sophists ; nine are by Epicurus ; thirty- 
two bear the name of Philodemus, three 
by Demetrius, one by Calotes, one by 
Polystratus, one by Carniades, and one 
by Chrysippus. These works, with 
like others, the authors of which are 
unknown, treat of natural or moral 
philosophy, of medicine, of arts, man- 
ne1s and customs. 

At Pompeia, there have been recently 
discovered several fresh buildings, in 
the line of the beautiful street that leads 
to the temple of Isis, to that of Her- 
cules, and to the Theatre. In a house 
which doubtless was the residence of 
some experienced medical practitioner, 
chirurgical instruments of a high! 
finished workmanship, have been found, 
with a number of excellent paintings, 
representing fruits and animals. 

EGYPT. f Egypt 

It appears by the news from Egypt, 
of the SUth of ‘geptember last, that the 

labours of the my of en pe ae 
ceeding with all imagina ivity, 
and it” was then calculated, that. 
waters 
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waters of the Nile might be introduced 
into it, by the middle of October. In 
Upper Egypt. some discoveries have 
been made of certain iron and lead 
mines. Mehemed Ali Pacha has sent a 
number of chemists and miners, to 
make researches for the gold and eme- 
rald mines that heve been buried for 
some centuries, and he has promised a 
very great reward to any that shall dis- 
cover a coal mine in Upper Egypt. 

M, Frediani, of whom a rapid notice 
has been sketched in the different public 
journals, was, the winter before last, at 

’almyra; he then visited Egypt, and 
proceeded to the mountains of Sinai 
and Horeb, in the route of the children 
of Israel. After this he came to Tor, 
in Arabia Petraea, on his return from 
the delectable region of Elim: this 
was in May, S19. He stopped there 
some weeks, for rest and recreation, 
and was then intending to prosecute 
further discoveries, 

The foreign journals report the ar- 
rival of M. Belzoni at Venice, from 
Alexandria, and that he had just 
finished his quarantine there. From 
Venice he will proceed to Padua, his 
native city, and from thence to Paris 
and London, where he means to pub- 
lish a detailed account of his different 
labours. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

At Sydney, in New South Wales, 
there are, at present, three public jour- 
nals, and five other periodical publica- 
tions, A second printing office has 
also been established lately at Port 
Jackson. They now export cattle to 
the Isle of France, and the market at 
Sydney is considered as plentiful in the 
different commodities of Europe, as 
well as of India and China. 

UNITED STATES, 

The Gazette of St. Louis (on the 
Missouri, United States) announces 
the equipment of an expedition, the 
object of which is to ascertain the exis- 
tence of a race reported to be the de- 
scendants of certain Welsh emigrants ; 
they intend to comprehend all the 
southern ramifications of the great 
river Missouri, within the limits of 
their excursion. This undertaking is 
confided to Messrs. Roberts and Parry, 
both Welshmen, and well acquainted 
with the language of both North and 
South Wales. . 

A mass of native iron, weighing u 
wards of three thousand pounds, dis- 
covered several years ago on the banks 
ef Red River in Louisiana, is now in 
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the collection of the Historical Socinty 
in the New York Institution, [tg shap 
is irregular, inclining to oviform: 1. 
surface deeply indented, and wake 
by an oxide of iron, and it js much 
broader at the bottom, where jt ha 
rested on the earth, than at the to, 
inclining somewhat in the manner of , 
cone. By several experiments whic) 
have been made upon different Diecs 
of it, there apnears to be a want of 
uniformity in its quality, some parts 
being very malleable and ductile, whj\» 
others possess nearly the hardness o' 
steel. It is susceptible of the highed 
polish, and is said to contain some 
nickel. This mass of iron was found 
ahout one hundred miles above Nate). 
toches on Red River, on one of those 
rich and extensive prairies so common 
to that part of the country, and about 
twelve miles from the banks of the 
river. 

On the banks of the Merrimack and 
the Gasconade are found numerous 
caves which yield an earth imprg- 
nated largely with nitre, which is pro- 
cured from it by lixiviation. On the 
head of Current’s river are also fouvd 
several caves from which nitre is pro- 
cured, the principal of which is As)- 
ley’s Cave on Cave Creek, about eighty 
miles S. W. of Potosi. This is one of 
those stupendous and extensive caverns 
which cannot be viewed without excit- 
ing our wonder and astonishment, 
which is increased by beholding the 
entire works for the manufacture of 
nitre situated in its interior. The 
native nitrate of potash is found in 
beautiful white crystals, investing the 
fissures of the limestone rock which 
forms the walls of this cave: and se- 
veral others in its vicinity exhibit the 
same phenomenon. ‘ hic 

The Hot Springs of Ouachitta, “ hich 
have been known for many years, at 
situated on a stream called Hot-spring 
Creek, which falls into the ber 
river eight miles below. They lie fifi} 
miles south of the Arkansaw river, 
Clark county, territory of Arkans™ 
(lately Missouri), and six miles west 0 
the road from Cadron to Mount a 
on Red River.—The approach to “7 
springs lies up the valley of the be 
On the right of the valley rises the at 
mountain with the springs issuimg, 
its foot ; on the left, the cold mountalD» 
which is little more than a con hot 
and mighty pile of stones. | The ! we 
mountain is about 300 feet high, Tis! 


. : casjonal? 
quite steep and presenting oc iedges 
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rocks. it terminates above in 
J mass of broken rocks. The 
steep and otherwise steril sides are 
covered With a luxuriant growth of 
vines. The valley between this and 
‘he cold mountain is about fifty yards 
wide.—The springs issue at the foot of 
the hot mountain at an elevation of 
shout ten feet above the level of the 
creek; they are very numerous all 
along the hill-side, and the water which 
runs in copious streams is quite hot; 
+ will seald the hand and boil an egg 
hord inten minutes. Its temperature 
‘considered that of boiling water, but 
nr, Andrews, of Red River, thinks it 
is not above 200° Fahr. 

A phenomenon which has for several 
years excited the attention of travellers, 
under the name of a burning spring, 
exists in one of the principal forks of 
ecking river Kentucky. It is situated 
about three-fourths of a mile from the 
banks of the river, and about eighty 
miles above its junction with the Ohio, 
opposite Cincinnati, A spring here 
breaks out at the foot of a hill, forming 
a basin of water about six feet in 
diameter and two feet deep, at the 
hottom of which issues a stream of gas, 
whieh in volume and foree is about 
equal to the blast foreed from a com- 
ion smtih’s bellows; but there is no 
cessation of its force. which is such as 


ledges of 
a confuse 


to create a violent ebullition in the 
water. Being heavier than common 
atinospheric air, the gas on passing up 
through the water constantly occupies 
the surface which is still the lower 
part of an indenture in the earth at 
that place. On presenting a taper this 
gas instantly takes fire, and burns with 
great brilliancy. 

During the night of Tuesday, 16th 
November, there fell, in the township 
of Broughton, North America, on the 
south shore, so great a quantity of a 
black powder, as completely to cover 
the snow then on the ground. 

EAST INDIES. 

For some years past, a trigonome- 
trical operation has been conducted in 
India, under the auspices of the local 
governments.  Lieut.-Col. Lambton 
has been enabled, by the aid of their 
procecdings, to measure, at different 
periods, an are of the meridian from 
8° 9/38 to 18° 3! 23 of north lati- 
tude, the greatest that has been mea- 
sured on the surface of the globe. 
From a review of these operations, it 
appears that a degree of the meridian 
near the equator, contains 68,704 Eng- 
lish miles; that in 45% of latitude, it is 
69,030; in 51°, 69,105; in 90°, 69,368. 
So that a degree of latitude, at a me- 
dium estimate, makes exactly 69,5, Eng- 
lish geographical miles. 
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HE Portable gas Iamp, invented by 
Mr. BRANDE in 1816, consists of a 
low glass globe of adequate thickness, 
‘ad surmounted by a stop-cock and Burner 
sting upon, and communicating with, a 
‘cure hollow pedestal of sheet copper. The 
“ss globe is fitted with a brass cap atthe 
‘om firmly screwed into the copper box, 
‘communicating with it by an aperture 
"tte bottom of the globe. On one side of 
* copper box is a screw-hole with a valve 
“ting inwards, to which the condensing 
“Stiige is attached for the purpose of forcing 
“te carburetted hydrogen. At the top of 
~* glooe is a brass cap surmounted by a 
“cock of very small bore opening into 
— to which the burners are at- 
‘Ir. Cooper has ascertained, that if hydro- 

SN gas h ’ . . 
rn gas be breathed for a few moments, ‘it 
i a Curious effect of changing the voice. 
) ton is Observed, on the person speaking 
vistas ter leaving t he vessel of hydro- 
n goes Off. No instance has yet 


“curred in which this effect on the voice - 


‘88 nOt heen produced b 
ap y the hydrogen. 
». Aiseovery of morphium has excited 
an oe and active endeavours have 
hade 10 search of other bodies belong- 


ing to the class of vegetable alkalies. These 
have been rewarded lately by the discovery 
of two new ones, Called brucine and del- 
phine; so that, with strychnine and mor- 
phium, their number amounts already to 
four.—Brucine was obtained from the An- 
gustura bark. 

The action of brucine on the animal sys- 
tem is analogous to that of strychnine, but, 
compared with it, its force is not more than 
as 1 to 12. It induces violent attacks of 
tetanus; it acts on the nerves without attack- 
ing the brain, or injuring the intellectual 
faculties. It required four grains to kill 
a rabbit; and a dog having taken three grains 
suffered severely, but overcame the poison. 
It is suggested, that the alcoholic extract 
of the Angustura bark may be used with 
advantage in place of the extract of the 
vyomica nut.—It appears that this alkali is 
combined in the bark with gallic acid; the 
bark contains, besides, a fatty matter, gum, 
a yellow colouring matter, sugar, 10 very 
small quantities, and ligneous fibre. 

Another vegetable alkali, has been dis- 
covered by MM. Lassaigne and Feneule, in 
the stavesacre. 

When pure delphine is chrystalline whilst 
wet, but, on drying, rapidly becomes mat, 
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by etpostre to air. Its taste is bitter and 
acrid. When heated it melis ; and on cool- 
ing, becomes hard and brittle like resin. If 
heated more highly it blackens, and is de- 
composed. Water dissolves a very small 
portion of it. Alcobol and ether dissolves it 
very readily. The alcoholic solution ren- 
ders syrup of violets green, and restores the 
blue tint of litmus, reddened by an acid. 
It forms neutral salts with the acids, which 
are very soluble; the alkalies precipitate 
the delphine in a white gelatinous state, 
like alumine. 

The thermometer placed in the caves at 
Paris varied last year only 1-50thof a degree ; 
the mean result is 11,697, (53°.05Fabr.,) 
and is above the mean temperature of the 
atmosphere by half a degree. 

M. M. Capestolle, a French professor of 
chemistry, affirms, that a rope of straw 
will form an excellent conductor for light- 
ning, and supply the place of metallic con- 
ductors. 

A new comet was discovered at Mar- 
seilles, on the 28th of November, by M. 
Blanpain, in the south wing of the constel- 
lation Virgo. Its angular diameter was 
about six or seven minutes. A very small 
and confused nucleus bas been observed, but 
no tail, 

It has been ascertained that one and the 
same comet returned to our system in 1786, 
1795, 1801, 1805, and 1818-19. It appears 
never to range beyond the orbit of Jupiter. 
lts short period of little more than three 
years and a quarier, and its mean distance 
from the sun, which is not much greater 
than twice that of the earth. It crosses the 
orbit of the earth more than 60 times in a 
century, but this need excite no apprehen- 
sion in those who deny the phantom of at- 
traction—it may disturb and divert the energy 
of the sun’s force on the earth and moon, 
but can in no way attract, as is vulgarly 
supposed, 

During the last ten years, the curiosity of 
philosophers has been frequently excited by 
notices in the foreign journals, respecting 
® singular property of the violet light of the 
spectrum, in virtue of whichit is capable of 
communicating magnetism to small needles, 
or bars of steel.—Dr. Morichini, an ingeni- 
ous and highly respectable physician in 
Rome, was the first person who discovered 
this property of the violet rays. At that 
season Of the year when the light of the sun 
is most powerful, he admitted it into his 
chamber, having formed the coloured spec- 
trum by means of a prism, he collected the 
violet rays in the focus of a convex lens, 
and, by moving the lens parallel to the steel 
needle, he made the focus of the violet rays 
pass from the middle of one extremity of 
the needle to the other, and always in the 
sume direction, without touching the other 
half. By continuing this operation for 
nearly an hour, the needle was found to be 
completely magnetized. This remarkable 
experiment was frequently repeated by Mo- 
ric hini with the same success, and was also 
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performed in the presence of 
and English philosophers. Benge 
States that he had watched with ? 


attention the whole progress of pal a 
richini’s experiments, and had the mos me 


rough conviction of its ACCUTACY.— The very 
same results have been obtained by Dr 
Carpi at Rome, and M. Cosimo Rito 
at Florence; though under a 


more northern, 
and less serene sky, the experiment has ig 
England been unsuccessful. Dr. Carpi 


maintains, that the temperature isa matte: 
of indifference, but that the clearness ay 
dryness of the air are of essential impor. 
ance. M. Ridolfi exposed his needles to tp 
influence of tke extreme border of the violet 
ray. He magnetized some in thirty, ani 
Others in sorty-five minutes; and he consi- 
dered the chemical rays as contributing to 
the success of the experiment. His experi. 
ments were performed under almost ever; 
variety of circumstances. He magnetized 
the needles when the apartment was rer 
dered very humid; but when the violet ray 
passed through a column of water in vapour, 
or when the needle itself was immersed in 
water, no effect was produced, When the 
violet light was transmitted through tle 
thick smoke of burning sugar, the needle 
received only a slight degree of magnetism. 
About the end of April 1817, when professor 
Playfair was at Rome, he availed himself 
of the opportunity which was presented to 
him of witnessing this singular experiment, 
which was performed by Dr. Carpi, inte 
absence of Morichini, before a party of Eng- 
lish and Italian gentlemen. The viol 
light was obtained in the usual manner by 
means of a prism, and was collected into’ 
focus by lens of a sufficient size. 
needle was made of soft iron, and was foun, 
upon trial, to possess neither popularity net 
any power of attracting iron filings. weg 
fixed horizontally upon support by — 
wax, and in such a direction as to cul “a 
magnetic meridian at right angles. “ 
focus of violet rays was carried slow } 
along the needle, proceeding from the = 
tre towards one of the extremities, = 
being taken never to go back in the a 
direction, and never to touch the loon 
of the needle. At the end of half ap “4 
after the needle was exposed to the —. 
of the violet rays, it was carefully “i 
mined, and it had acquired neithet ee 
nor any force of attraction; but gn 
tinuing the operation twenty-five ™ 
longer, when it was taken off seal 
on its pivot, it traversed with great tical 
and settled in the direction of the oy eg 
meridian, with the end over which the oes “ 
turned towards the north. It also wag 
and suspended a fringe of iron at i 
extremity of the needle that was Soiled be 
the action of the violet rays, Mbis eft 
north pole of a compass e. leave >? 
was so distinctly marked, as ‘0 pest 
doubt in the minds of any who yagi? 
that the needle had its 

from the action of the violet rays 
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taling 
‘Dan The connection between light and mag- Gi 
PR tog netism, Which appears to be indicated ~ weenie to ascertain by direct expe- 
t Mo. the preceding resulis, has been supposed to For this nae or eo of light upona magnet. 
st tho. exist to a still greater extent, Ina paper his po te he “determined the power of 
e very published by Colonel Gibbs, in professor Sil- dark fora i it had been shut up in the 
y bb }yman’s Journal, be considers light as the then expos ¥. time, and lying down. He 
idol crest source of magnetism. In 1847 he lying es 4 the rays of the sun, also 
ther, yisited the mine of magnetic iron at Succas- and he fou ~ ve Payee from the iron support, 
has in sanny, and was informed, that the ore in the — in fort a = it had gained 12 oz. power 
Cari upper part of the bed was magnetic, while _ five von re and 14 Oz, power only in 
Natter that which was raised from the bottom ac- between ‘th e very remarkable analogy 
8 and quired it only after exposure to the influence of lass ‘aie lenomena of magnets and 
port. of the atmospLere. This effect he ascribed po ll - transiently or permanently 
10 the without any sufficient reason, to the influence light, has Prrvcag bce * polarised 
vi — . j ini ’ - ; oint 
“ of light.—In support of this opinion,Colonel Brewster in the Philo. Fran. for 1816 ” 
COnsi- ’ ror 
ng ACTS PASSED in th BRITISH LEGISLATION, 
xperi ASSE le SIXTIETH YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE T , 
SECOND SESS THT P if GEORGE THE THIRD, or in the 
a SION of the SIXTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
5 Ted AP. CXXXII. For raisin , 
et ray of Two Millions British — lt, Met ee 
Apour, by Treasury Bilis in I a for the lie dep or allo vances to officers of pub- 
ae Sireice of H 9 in Ireland, for the “ departments in Great Britain, ditto; 
on the shawl ley eed One thousand eight 10,8941. 16s. 7d. for allowances to public de- 
b the fn Te co taageeegeccan 12, 1819. — 21,6351. Is. Lld. for medi- 
needa wie in Pav s, if not paid off, shall be Brutal and hospital contingencies in Great 
ora aaah n ment rs the revenue in Ireland, eer - , 7,49001, 17s, 3d. for medicines for 
fessor ol forays o the treasury shall appoint pie orces:it Ireland ; 100,000). for volunteer 
mself CaP c ie en in Great Britain, from December 25, Ha 
code CAE. CXXXIIL For applying cer fopyq to Dec 24, 1819; 21,6081. 15s. Sd. H 
ment, ‘ain Honies therein mentioned for the or volunteer corpsin Ireland, ditto; 657,6001. a 
i th Service of the Year One thousand eight or half pay reduced officers on the British- Y 
Bag: hundred and nineteen : ond fur fatten establishment, ditto ; 49,7721. 6s. 2d. for half yj 
violet appropriating the supp ie ale a di pay to reduced officers on the Irish establish- ; 
er by this Seesien a f Parlia granted in ment, ditto ; 42,8491. 8s. 9d. for the in-pen- 
the 1819, ment.—July 13th, eager — Hospital, ditto; 15,6511. 
The 7 s. Lid. for in-pensioners of Kilmainham 
fount, oni ae - oo towards making bospital, ditto; 977,5821. 8s. for out-pen- 
ot tthe deties of : if 819, 3,500,000]. out S!OBETS of Chelsea hospital, ditto; 196,061. 
— It. xcise granted by 56 G. 3. hse = out-pensioners of Kilmainham 
ans of II. ospital, ditto ; 380,3001. for supply of bread 
ut the aan i gers of the balance re- Meat, Ke. lor troops in pods, ~ Art and 
The Ill, 334 prehae belonging to the public. casual supplies on foreign stations, &e. 
owls sien si ae. from the saleofold +2?00,0001. for extraordinary expences of the 
> Ce: IV. 244.8921 1 wae army in Great Britain. 
care grunts for | oy Ss. 997d. surplus of the XV. Outof the several sums of 24,954,3001. | 
same VI. Out of th 8,599,6001. and 3,000,0001. exchequer bills, 
° half thal. he desea = ee aforesaid there 80d 4,400,0001. treasury bills, a sum not is 
hout TA, fee naval dee applied 6,527,751, 12s. less than 5,000,000]. shall be repaid to the 8 
- Wages of 20 ag viz. 565,5001. for bank. ob) Goer 
ef2- 520,0001. for ager: ce. for 13 months ; CAP. CXXXIV. To amend and bets st 
larit’ 533,0001. for nn victuals for 13 months; vender more effectual an Act passed in ea 
va 13 months; 91,0001 os ae of ships for the last Session of Parliament, for er Es.g 
we mavies, ditto; 2,483,013). age ee -_ building and promoting the building of ai 4 
aoe, — ¢stablishiment of the navy; 1,631 oa. additional Churches in populousParishes. Ye 2 
ot Hi93I91 ee, aM repairs of ships, de ; ova Tom Paes, AREY 
-s bad Stations 4 a provisions for troops on forei 2 - rye pee _— issued in pursuance of + . 
acted vir . 254,32 U1. for transport service gn recited Acts to bear a certain Rate of Inte- Peeag 
Tw Se, 7 ’ age shall also be issued 8,782,4701. ~ , ; ; P tie oe 
ed 10 Is. 24. f and forces, viz. 2,258,7761. i Il. His Majesty may appoint commis- a 
f ue stations abs land forces in Great Britain andy. ¢ to supply vacancies. ites 
ffec' from —Fonetgn, (except the East Indies) V. Commissioners may treat with and net 
je 00 1819. pepe 25, 1818, to December 24 make grants to divisions of parishes, as if ie 
pst. » 149,937]. Ss. 10d. for forces in I > they Sone ee eee i 
piso! and stay ® 118,021). Is. 3d. for vate VI. Commissioners may unite parts of a 
Gre (Officers of hospi general contiguous parishes into ecclesiastical dis- ye 
The teat Brita pitals serving in tricts f 
dito: 34 in and on foreign , station ricts for the purposes of the acts; © 
> J4,7841. 14s. 1 S, build chapels for the use of such districts. 


Mox Id. 
ONTHLY Maa. No. A. general and VII. Commissioners may build without 
, 2Z previous 
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previous determination as to division of the 
parish, Or whether such buildings shall be 
deemed churches or chapels when built. 

XII. New churches to become distinct 
benefices ; but to be served, during existing 
incumbency, by stipendiary curates, and be 
deemed one church. 

XIII. Right of patronage of parishes di- 
vided to belong to the patron of the original 
church, und be exercised after existing in- 
cumbencey. 

XIV. Churchwardens, with consent of ves- 
try and bishop of the dioces*, may raise 
money upon the credit of the rates for the 
repair of churches or chapels, and provide 
for the repayment thereof. 

XV. Bodies politic, &e. empowered to 
give up rights of patronage, and endow 
chapels. 

XVI. Commissioners may assign districts 
to chapels under the care of curates, sub- 
ject to the controul of incumbents, ard com- 
missioners, with consent of bishop, may de- 
termine what fees for marriages, &c. shall 
be assigned. 

XVII. All acts of of parliament, &c. re- 
lating to publishing banns of marriage, 
marriages, &c. to apply to the churches and 
chapels of districts, 

XX. Commissioners of woods and forests, 
&c. with consent of treasury, may grant 
materials for building churches and chapels. 

XXI. Treasury may remit duties of cus- 
toms or excise on materials used for the 
building of churches. 

XXIII. Churchwardens empowered to 
levy rates, 

XXIV. No application to build or en- 
large any church, &c. shall be made if one- 
thint of the proprietors of messuages, &c. 
shall dissent thereto. 

XXV. Rate not exceeding Is. in the 
pound in any one year, or 5s. in the whole, 
may be raised for building or enlarging a 
eburch or chapel, without such proportion of 
consents of proprietors, dc. as is required 
by recited act. 

XXVI. Commissioners may assign pew 
rents tothe parish, and order a fixed Stipend 
for the minister. 

XXX. Appointment of select vestry for 
the management of new churches, and who 
shall appoint church or chapel wardens, 

XXXII. Churchwardens may alter pew 
rents, with consent of bishop, &e, 

XXXII. Pews to be let to parishioners 


[May | 
only, and not by auction; and ra 
payable in advance. 

XL. Rates may be laid on any PArish for 
rebuilding or enlarging the church, 

CAP. CAXXV. To repeal Tey 
Acts, mace in the Fifty-fifth Year of 
the Reign of His present Majesty, for 
maintaining and keeping in Rena 
certain Roads and Bridges in Scotland; 
to provide more effectually for that pur. 
pose ; and for Regulation of Ferries ix 
Scotland.—July 13, 1819, 

CAP. CXXXVI. For the bette 
Regulation of the General Penitentiary 
for Convicts at Milbank.—July 1th, 

I. Any number not exceeding 600 Male 
und 400 Female Convicts may be confined 
in the Penitentiary. 

XII. Such Convicts as shall be sent to 
the said Penitentiary, shall be employed in 
work therein every day in the year, except 
Sundays, Christmas Day, Good Friday, As- 
cension Day, and any day appoined fora 
general fast or thanksgiving ; and also such 
days when ill health will not allow of their 
working, or when the said committee shall 
think fit for any special reason to dispense 
with their working by an order io writing; 
and the hours of work in each day shall no. 
exceed ten hours and a half, exclusive of 
the time allowed for meals; provided 
always, that it shall and may be lawful for 
the said committee, by a written order, to 
permit any convict to labour voluntarily for 
a longer time than is herein mentioned, upon 
such conditions as in the said order shall be 
expressed. ; 

XIII. No officer or servant of the Peni- 
tentiary, or any person whatever, to supply 
the convicts with any thing whatever, et 
cept as the Governor shall direct. 

XIV. Governor empowered to hear com- 
plaints, and to punish offences. 

XV. Governor may confine convicts for 
offences of greater enormity. 

CAP. CXXXVIL. Jo enable the 
Directors of the Poor of the several 
Parishes within the City of se 
and of the Parishes united neater ’ 
to sell and dispose of certain Lands, 
discharged of all Claims of the see 
in respect of any Forfeiture Rie 
under the Statutes of Mortmain. y 
13th, 1819. 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN APRIL, 


With an Historica, and CriticaL PRoEMIUM. 
i r 
*.” Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing ‘an early notice of their Works, are 


requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 


lo the sudden appearance of the 


Mouastery, at the heels of Ivanhoe, 
we may conjecture that the indefatigable 
and prolifie genius of Sir Walter Scott is 


determined not to loose its hold — 
affections of an indulgent public; ae 
do not for our own parts, see why 
as there remain patrons to pay the pip 
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he should not merrily play on.—He has, 
indeed, delighted his audience with some 
fne national airs, less of his own com- 
sing, than a collection and judicious 
blending of the remains of the old tunes 
that still vibrate in the souls of his coun- 
tryvmen, It will be perceived that we 
allude to national and political occur- 
rences, Which are still unfaded in the 
inemory of men, and yet are sufficiently 
renerable aud aged, to admit of strong 
excitements of mind, by introducing ima- 
ginary characters into the midst of them. 
This is the secret charm which he exer- 
cises over our feelings, and is as efficacious 
in loosening the purse-strings of the book- 
seller, as that of his hero Halbert, in con- 
‘ariug up the white woman, by pulling off 
his shoes and making three Scotch bows. 
There is evidently one advantage which 
the present work possesses over that of 
Ivanhoe, inasmuch as the author has again 
wisely resumed his old ground, where he 
exhibits himself with much more grace 
and effect than in attempting the dan- 
gerous scheme of displaying himself in 
English costume. There is a power and 
truth of nature in him, as long as he forages 
on the border, at.acks the draw-bridge 
and the bartizan, or holds a_ dialogue 
between two Scotch elders; but amongst 
English archers and yeomen he is com- 
paratively a very secondary personage 
indeed. In the present romance he has 
professed to give the monastic history of 
the period of the reformation, and as in 
his other works his professed object seems 
tohave been that which has least engaged 
hisattention, A ghost story seems to have 
been the hobby which has this time run 
away with him, as the accompanying 
episode, to which he has injudiciously 
sacrificed the main interests of his story. 
As to plot, there is not the most distant 
sizu ofauy, and there is neither beginning 
middle norend. It isthis want of inven- 
tion on a grand scale, which absolutely 
deprives him of the power of composing 
either a legitimate novel, or a regular 
drama, Though evidently possessed of 
the details of dramatic composition, he is 
ata loss both for that strength of nature 
and art, to weave and unfold passions and 
lacidents at will, which distinguished 
some of our very first dramatists and 
uovel writers. His works are rather a 
collection of fine things huddled together 
Without much art, and gleaned from old 
Works of history or fiction. His very 
characters are most of them drawn ready 
'o his hand, and they seem as they pro- 
ceed to acquire the power of directing the 
‘uthor, rather than of being moulded by 
mg It is thus that he never knows how 
“pose of them in the end, and we find 
sion oe puzzled at the conclu- 
e Monastery. There is no history 


of its decline and fall, any more than of 
the Knight Templars in Ivanhoe, and even 
his incidental hero Halbert, whom he 
meets by the way, is left totally unpro- 
vided for, in honour and achievement 
that befits a hero. Yet on him and the 
white lady of Avenel rests the excuse of 
not doing justice to the story of the Mo- 
nastery. Iu all minor qualifications, the 
romauce is nearly faultless. The descrip- 
tions are good, the dialogues animated 
and well sustained, the characters not 
without humour, though not consiste nt 
We cannot too much admire the religious 
controversy between the champions of the 
ditferent churches, the picture of the easy 
old Abbot, and the Suh-Prior, with the 
description of the Castle of the Marauder 
Julian of Avenel. With all their defects Sir 
Walter’s ghost stories are good (for those 
romances are little more); but we wish he 
would not tell them in quite so serious a 
manner, 

The Life and Adventures of Don 
Quixote De La Mancha, a new edition, 
with engravings, from designs, by Rica. 
WESTALL, esq. is another of those literary 
efforts of the age te embody as much 
entertainments fur the understanding and 
the eye in as sinall a compass, and at as 
cheap a price as type and piper will allow. 
It is, however, too palpable an imitation 
of a finer edition of the same book, with 
designs, by Smirke, and we think the infe- 
rior value of the work by no means com- 
pensated by its comparatively low price. 

The beauty of illustrations depends 
greatly upon a corresponding size and 
quality of paper, type, and excellence of 
execution; and we have not a moment’s 
hesitation in pronouncing, that where the 
efforts of the artist are required to eluci- 
date those of an author, the union of them 
should be displayed in as noble a manner 
as possible. 

the Private Correspondence of Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, now first col- 
lected, is merely a compilation of what 
has been recently published in a variety 
of forms relating to the minute gos- 
sipping of the trifling genius whom it 
commemorates. The multitude of private 
memoirs, and literary correspondence 
daily growing upon us, is becoming an 
absolute nuisance, and we think some 
post obit law should be enacted, that the 
writing desks and cabinets of deceased 
authors should not be ransacked at the plea- 
sure of injudicious survivors. These very 
refined letters are likewise becoming 
unfashionable. As the noble author erecied 
a printing press for his own weak lucu- 
bratious, he has surely given the world 
snfficient proof of his little genins, with- 
out the necessity of raking up his ashes 
continually. 

- Among the feeble satirical efforts of es 
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age, we may notice as something superior 
to the common place with which we are 
periodically deluged, Patronage a Poem ; 
an Imitation of the Seventh Satire of 
Juvenal; by Mandanis. This of course is 
a reiteration of the old hacknied com- 
plaint of authors against the neglect of 
the great, who in cousequence attempt to 


«* Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a star.” 


and our anonymous satirist appears to 
stick very close to his text by laying 
about pretty sava gely on all sides, The 
diadem, the ermine, and the long robe, 
nobles, and princes, are all reduced to the 
levelling system which this new Juvenal has 
adopted, With the exception, hewever, 
of being a little too rough, there is much 
talent displayed, mingled with caustic, 
rather than attic wit. 

L. Smyru, esq. of the Royal Navy, has 
lately published Slarery, a Poem, in Two 
Parts, a litle work which we fear cannot 
claim a very high station in the poetical 
ranks, which are daily filling up faster 
and faster. Though deficient in interest 
asa story, and without much determinate 
object, there is some pleasing description, 
and a sirain of feeling and humane ten- 
derness, which tend to redeem its defects 
of composition. So much, however, has 
been said, or sung upon similar topics, 
that now our country has relieved its 
couscience from the crime of having parti- 
cipated in it, a work ought to possess very 
tuperior claims indeed to poetic excel- 
lence which pretends even to anathema- 
tize so odious a name, Let us beware of 
it at home. 

WitutiaAM HAZz.ittT, esq. has recent! 
published Lectures chiefly on the Dra- 
matic Literature of the Aye of Eliza- 
beth, delivered at the Surry lustitution. 
These, like the former writings of this 
geutleman, are characterized by a bcld 
aud original spirit of criticism, no less dis- 
tinguished for tasie aud judgment, than 
for a keen perception and relish of the 
beauties of the noble subject of which he 
treats, There isa strength and freshness 
in his manner, with a singular power of 
illustration which impresses his observa- 
tons upon the mind more strongly than 
the style of feeble and common place 
disquisition with which we are generally 
loaced. His remarks are evidently dic- 
tated by genius rather than by study and 
observation, aud though this genius be 
not free from the faults of the age in 
which he lives (some affectation and man- 
nerism) yet compared with that of other 
living: commentators, we are of opinion, 
that if hot the first, it stands boldly for- 
ward with a few of the choicest crowth, 
While Campbell, Jetirey, Coleridge and 
Lambe, have variously occupied the 
same ground which Mr. H. has latterly 
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assumed, they still left it unexhausted 
those powers of mind, which united to an 
enthusiasm for their subject, render him 
as conspicuously eminent for & CTitic, as 
the authors he treats of were for genius and 
wit. We may safely appeal to the judgment 
of the literary public, whether the articles 
coutained in the Quarterly Review y 
similar subjects, are at all comparable to 
the enlightened spirit of truth, and critical 
discrimination which abound in the single 
volume before us. Let us for a moment 
turn to the vapid and dull article of Mr. 
Giiiord in the last No. upon Sheil’s Evadne, 
aud Payue’s Brutus, written with all the 
elaborate persiflage, and artful emptiness 
in which he is so successful, and we shall 
be necessarily convinced of the difference. 
A secoud edition of the New Whi 
Guide, has been recently published, con. 
taining Political Pasquinades in the shape 
of poetical caricatures of the chief mem. 
bers of the opposition, These are rank 
Tory eifusions, though very humble ones, 
as the Pseudo-Pasquin himself avows. itis 
of course in the satirical vein, and if talent 
and cleverness in the production could 
atone for ribaldry and low language, it 
would be entitled to rank amongst the 
witiy things of the day. They have some 
of them made their appearance, if we are 
not mistaken, in a notorious periodical 
journal of the North, They pretend to 
atiord some amusing, though exaggerated 
information of the peculiar habits and 
manners, and often of the motives of public 
men, which cannot be found elsewhere. 
We agree with the editor, that the por- 
traits are for the most part exaggerated, 
but not that there is a general resem 
blance. The personal ridicule is carried 
too far, and. the political picture over: 
charged, and too warmly coloured, toadmit 
of admiration from the lovers of classical 
satire, and judicious raillery. Among the 
best finished, however, of the state per 
traits, we observe the candidates in “ The 
Choice of a Leader, The Countess of Jer- 
sey’s Masquerade, Severe Battle, English 
Melodies, &e. &c.” which have as much 
the humorous as we can reasonabty expect 
in state aifairs. We cannot, however, 
compare them with descriptions 10 ~ 
stey’s Pleader’s Guide, The Fudge a 
aud other more legitimate satires of the 
age. To give an idea of the ar erage 
in play, we shall just quote a specimen 
asort of Bill dialogue of some members 
of the house. “ Gen. Thornton. Bill 4 
compel hackney and other coachmen 
be more civil towards female passeuge™ 
and likewise to amend the acts — 
to the uniformity of the common pray is 
Mr. Bennett. Move for leave to bring 
a bill to regulate the office of 
women to the state apartments # 


: it 
James’s. Mr. Barham. Bill to — 
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‘thout benefit of clergy, to inter- 
with the descendants of persons 
carrying OD, OF related to persons car- 
ying on, the slave trade. Mr. Wm. 
Cpith. Move for leave to bring in a bill 
to amend the doctrine of the Trinity. Mr. 
y. A. Taylor. Bill to regulate the size of 
paviors, and to prevent parish vestries 
‘omemploying such men below a certain 
stature.” : . 

The English Melodies are good parodies 
of some of our best songs, particularly that 
imitated from Moore, “Oh the days are 
gone When beauty bright.” 

“Oh the time is pasi, when Quarter day 
My cares would chase, 
W hen al! in life that made me gay 
Was place,—still place; 
New hopes may bloom, 
New ollers come, 
Of surer, higher pay, — 
But there’s no’ hing half so sweet in life 
As Quarter day,” &. &e. 
But we must content ourselves with refer- 
ring the whole to ministers and state pen- 
sioners of all descriptions, 

Amongst the poetical works of the last 
month, we notice a small publication en- 
titled Chery Chase, with other Poems, 
written ina more spirited and interesting 
style than any thing we have met with 
since Scott 

* Awoke the border echoes with bis song.” 


The Chase is a poem founded on the an- 
cieut ballad, and presexts a very pleasing 
picture of the sports of the field, combined 
with the more striking incidents of war- 
lare, and contrasted with much dramatic 
elect. The sudden tramp of the Scottish 
spearmen, heard in the midst of the wood- 
laud feast, the appearance of Douglas, and 
the mortal defiance of the earls, ure all de- 
‘cribed in true poetical language, and with 
ail lttenseness of feeling that none but a 
poet could possess. We do not, however, 
think it equal to. some of the miscellaneous 
pieces which follow it. The fine spirit of 
poetic enthusiasm which characterises the 
poem to the Sea Bird, approaches nearer 
te genius of Milton than any single piece 
*! any modern poet we remember to have 
Ze re _— isan Ode to Time, Walcheren, 
‘he ew noble sonnets, little inferior to 
.. ‘ ro volume of the Periodical Novel- 
lakea “apace Library, recently pub- 
th ; = of the most interesting and 
ie a Shaper of the narrative kind 
a oe seen, It consists of two 
Pie i : e Italian and the Spanish— 
tale from th adua, The Improvisatore, 
and The V, : Italian of the Abbate Furloo, 
: sa ictive Father, from the Spanish 
mi x of Valladerras. They combine 
as the Various excellence of the novel, 
venturom -_ is of the narrative and ad- 
ii mental a while the latter is of a more 

escription, The adventures 


felovy 
warry 


of the Improvisatore, related by himself, 
are little inferior in nature and genuine 
humour to the exploits of Gil Blas, and the 
best itinerant heroes of Fielding; Andrew 
is a true son of Fortune, but bears her vi- 
cissitudes in so good humoured a manner, 
and relates them with so much grace and 
nature, that (which is now seldom the case) 
we laid down the book with an actual feel- 
ing of regret. 

Mr. CHARLEs SWAN, author of Omar, an 
eastern tale, &c. &c. has lately published 
Tietribution,a Poem, addressed to Woman, 
which amorgst much common-place, oc- 
casionally displays a few superior passages 
of poetry. Still, however, we think it in- 
ferior in point of style tothe Enistle Dedj- 
catory, with which it is ushered into the 
world, couched in such a figurative gran- 
deur of sentiment and language, that Dr, 
Johnson himself would have envied it, 
There are a few miscellaneous poems which 
followRetribution, containing more spirited 
touches of thought and tenderness of feel- 
ing, than we could have supposed from the 
monotonous tumeness of the chief poem. 

The public have just been presented with 
the second volume of Chefs D’CQiurre of 
French Literature, consisting of interest- 
ing extracts from the classic French writers, 
in prose and verse, with biographical and 
critical notices of the authors and their 
works. These are specimens more judi- 
ciously selected from the poets, than the 
former volume of extracts from the prose 
writers; and read much less abrupt, and 
interrupted, as the style and language of 
poets are easily understood from the light- 
est pieces, while essays and subjects in 
prose require a more full and complete 
display, without breaking the line of argu- 
ment which is essential to the merits of 
disquisition on general subjects of taste 
and morals. With a laudable desire of 
embracing as nnmerous a portion of the 
beauties of French literature as could pos- 
sibly be interesting to the public, we think 
the Editors have endeavoured to comprize 
rather more than the limits of the work 
would allow, aud it thus leaves too faint an 
impression of individual excellence upon 
the reader’s mind. Slight and frivolous as 
the modern taste for reading is, we should 
still endeavour to feed it in as substantial 
a way as it will bear, and the * Membra 
disjecta Poeta” of such men as Scarron, 
Malherbe, Corneille, Rousseau, and Gres- 
set, will do little to satisfy the lovers of 
true poetry,—sublimity, tenderness, and 
beauty. We are aware that a craving for 
a chemical preparation of the essence of 
books is growing stronger every day, and 

that we are in a great measure to ascribe 
the decline of true taste, and a contempt 
for the laborious productions of older 
writers, to the modern practice of pamper- 


ing the diseased appetite for novelty, by 
cloying 
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cloying it with the sweefs of literature 
alone. For those who are fond of sipping 
of all, and feasting upov nothing, who love 
“catches, and the ends of old songs,” 
better than sterling wit, we advise to read 
the chefs.d’wurres of authors, in prefer- 
ence to applying to the original sources 
from whence they spring. 

As au humble follower of Ivanhoe, Robin 
Hood has made his a»pearance before the 
public, furnished with A Collection of all 
the Ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads, 
now extant, relative to that celebrated 
English Outlaw ; to which are prefixed 
historical anecdotes of his life. As this il- 
lustrious personage is nightly seen gracing 
the boards of all our theatres, ad vivum, 
“with forest spear and garb of green,” it 
cannot be an unreasonable supposition that 
these ancient testimonies to his thieving 
prowess, should meet with the signal re- 
gard and favour both of the managers and 
audience. They form the most complete 
and authentic history of his proceedings 
that has yet been written, as they are a 
collection of the numerous collections, of 
the numerous old antiquarivs from the poet 
Drayton to Mr. Joseph Ritson and Sir 
Walter Scott. Though there are rather 
too many of them to be “familiar in our 
mouths as househo!d words,” as Mr. Ritson 
poetically observes, they are still interest- 
ing as elucidations of the national spirit, 
and peculiarities of a race of men who are 
now nearly extinct. 

Davip Carey, esq. has recently pub- 
lished a collection from the living poets, 
entitled— Beauties of the Modern Poets, 
being Selections from the Works of the 
most popular Autiors of the present day, 
including many original pieces, never be- 
fore published. ‘To this there is prefixed 
an Introductory View of the Modern Tem. 
ple of Fame, as a sort of inspiring prospect, 
we presume, for the yet untiedged offspring 
of Parnassus. As there is very little art 
or judgment required to extract some toler- 
ably good poetry out of the voluminous 
works of contemporary genius, we have no 
hesitation in saying that it is well selected; 
but how fur this habit of condensing the 
matter held as copyright by others, ma 
be agreeable to book-law, and booksellers, 
ts rather a more doubtful point. There is, 
however, ne such dearth of literary genius, 
that we need seriously to quarrel about it, 

Mr. J. Ronveav, of Clayhill Academy, 
Enfield, has lately published an amusing 
little volume, called Humorous Recitations 
in Verse ; with Pride and Prejudice, or 
Strictures on Public Schools. Without 
pre‘ending toany of the higher henours of 
the lyre, there is a simplicity and unattected 
ease in these little offerings to youth, which 
canuot failof engaging the attention, and 
itorming the minds of the young people 
for whom they were written. During va- 
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ti ‘ 
papile be co bageliy came 

happily employed as jn pe. 
rusing pages in which utility and amos 
ment are blended together? The attem ' 
of the author to render them inseparable 
has in this little work been apparently sue. 
cessful, 

A Review of the Colonial Slave Regis. 
tration Acts, in a Report of a Committe 
of the Board of Directors of the African 
Institution, has just been published by 
order of that Board. It contains the re. 
sult of enquiries of the committee to whom 
it was referred to examine the acts passed 
by the legislatures of the different colonies 
in the West Indies, for a Registration of 
slaves in those colonies, and to report their 
opinion thereon to the Board. It appears, 
thatin the course of this examination the 
committee appointed has detected many 
defects, and other very objectionable 
clauses in different acts which are pointed 
out, though without carrying the investi- 
gation to a conclusion. The three classes 
of provisions, however, into which the sub- 
ject was originally divided, have been 
fairly and with sufficient fullness re. 
viewed, clearly establishing the utter in- 
sufficiency of the laws as substitutes for 
the register bill. In addition to thisthey 
are stated as not at all adequate in then- 
selves to the objects proposed. It may, 
says the committee, be clearly foreseen, 
that they will not even supply that graud 
and unfortunate defect in our colonial 
policy, so long strangely suffered to exist, 
the want of an accurate periodical census 
of the slave-population. * Much less can 
laws like these effectually exclude a clan- 
destine slave-trade, prevent the imposition 
of illegal slavery, and produce that salu- 
tary despair of any future foreign supply 
which would most effectually promote the 
humane treatment of the plantation slaves, 
and their consequent preservation and iu- 
crease, It is an excellent Report. 

A Geological Primer in Verse, &e. - 
the public is already again greeted WI 
a satirical, facetious, but ambiguovs 
production of the new Poetico-geolog' 
school, meant we presume (if it reauy 
pretends to any meaning) as a witty exP™ 


sure of “the harsh and crabbed terms of 


deep Geology,” of which so many = 
nious, but coutradictory systems have be 
lately broached. Oar poetical aud a 
nymous coal-heaver (the right aye Ss 
Collier) has laid the train of bis aes 
deep and darkly, that it seems to rit 
called forth even his own admiration wen 
The author of King Coal’s Levee, bas . 
rare merit of attempting an entire “es 4 
tion in poetry, and of placing himse “s 
the head of a new school, which 3 
styled par excellence “ the unideal. vault 
though spoken in jest is not iar 7 . 
degree of truth, as it really leaves @ 
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a very indefinite feeling of its 
This personification of still life 
in earth and metals, animating the ele- 
ments, and conveying instruction by fi- 
sures of speech, 1s little less ridiculous 
than the methods resorted to by Von Feina- 
lein mnemonics: to Impress the object on 
your mind, he turns it into absurdity ; and 
this species of wit, Is certainly as enter- 
tuining as it is easy and unintelligible. 

4 Poetical Geognosy on Feasting and 
Fighting, must undoubtedly be extremely 
amusing to those who love enigmas and 
charades, who love to read and to guess, to 
guess and to read again, till the meaning 
becomes fainter and fainter, till they ne- 
cessarily pronounce the inventor a very 
(Edipus, and the expounder a deuced 
clever fellow, and lay down the book quite 
satisfied. 

The first number of a new Gazetteer, 
intended to be completed in twelve 
monthly parts, is just published, contain- 
ing an alphabetical arrangement of the 
colonies and colonial establishmeuts of 
Great Britain. It is composed with the 
view of compressing into ove volume, the 
various information relative to the British 
dominions abroad, and will prove highly 
valuable and interesting to emigrants, co- 
lonists, factors, and all mercantile and 
uilitary men connected with the colonies. 
We believe it is the first publication upon 
this plan, that has yet appeared, and will 
prove useful to agerts of the East India 
Company, as an index of our different pos- 
sessions in that part of the world. 

Mr. CHARLES ALDIs, Surgeon, and a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
has recently published his Observations 
on the Nature and Cure of Glandular 
Diseases, especially those denominated 
Cancer, &c. and on the too frequent use 
of mercury; a work which claims the 
hotice of medical men, particularly in re- 
gard to the treatment of glandular dis- 
eases, In which the author strongly re- 
commends the strengthening in opposition 
to the debilitating system. It is well 
known, that very active medicines of quick 
operation, produce some powerful effects, 
whence they acquire a certain degree of 
1 te which often leads to dangerous 
*nsequences, asin mercury and digitalis. 
a Py dissuading, however, the actual 

: them, Mr. A. admits of their im- 
ea extreme cases. There is much 
hein 'on and sound reasoning in the 

sis which he adopts. 


ee 
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an AGRICULTURE. 

New System of Cultivation; by Mr. 
atson, Svo. 9s. bds, 

in ey into the Causes of the progres - 
a of Agricultural Labour in 

Medy. b.. n Ss} With suggestions for its Re- 
¥; by J. Barton. 8yo, 43. 


ARITHMETIC. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, in which 
the primary Rules are interspersed with a 
variety of Biographical, Historical and Mis- 
Cellaneous information ; revised and enlaroed, 
By R. Chambers. Price 2s. r 

Souter’s Young Lady’s Arithmetical Table 
Book. Price 4d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of Old Books, comprising 
various Classes of Literature in the Englisb, 
Greek, Latin, Dutch, German, Italian, Spa- 
nish, French, and Russian Languages; by J. 
Hearne. 2s. 

A Catalogue of Books, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, now selling at the prizes affixed to 
each article, by John and George Todd, 
Sionegate, York. 2s. 


A General Catalogue of Old Books for the. 


year 1820; to be sold at the affixed prices, 
by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
Part II. 2s. 
Souter’s School master’s General Catalogue 
of School Books, in all Languages. Is. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Rev. S. J. Mills, late Mis- 
sionary to the South Western Section of the 
United States, and agent to the Colonization 
Society, deputed to explore the coast of 
Africa; by G. Spring, D.D.  l2mo. 4s. 

A Memorial of Mrs. Mary Westbrook, 
wife of Mr. Z. Westbrook, and daughter of 
the Rev. J. Cooke; by Join Cooke. Is. 6d. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Hutton. Is. 6d. 

Memoir of Mrs. Joanna Turner. 12mo. 4s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Luis 
de Camoens; by T. Adamson, F.S.A.  8vo, 

CLASSICS, 

Terence’s Andrian; a Comedy, in Five 
Acts, translated inio English prose, with 
notes ; by W. R. Goodluck, jun. 1@mo. 7s. 

A Translation of the works of Virgil; 
partly original and partly altered from Dry- 
den and Pitt ; by T. King. 2 vols. §vo. 21. 2s. 

Collectanea Greca Majora, vol.3, Svo.15s 

. EDUCATION, 

Le Pronun¢éiation Angloise rendue facile 
par Analogie, 12mo. 4s. 64. 

Maillard’s Treatise on the Participles of 
the French Language 

Nouveau recueil de Contes et Anecdotes 
Francoise Italien. 12mo. 6s. 

Chefs d’CEuvre of French Literature, con- 
sisting of extracts from the Classic French 
Writers, in Prose and Verse. 2 vols. 5vo. 
12s. each. 

The Mercantile Letter-Writer; or, Com- 
mercial Correspondent : ccntaining a series 
of Letters on Business, comprehending almost 
every subject which occurs in the Counting- 
house, for the use of Commercial Schools ; 
by Jas. Morrison, Accountant. 1¢mo. 

Letters from a Mother to her Daughter 
at, or going to, School, pointing out the 
Duties towards her Maker, her Governess, her 
Schoolfellows and herself; by Mrs. J. A. 
Sargant. 18mo. 3s. 

Stories selected from the History of Greece; 
by Miss Lawrence, of Gatacre, 3s. 6d. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

A Treatise of Geometry, containing the 
First Six Books of Euclid’s Elements, toge- 
ther with the Elements of Solid Geometry ; 
by D. Creswell, M.A. §vo. lds. 

Introduction to Solid Geometry, and to the 
Study of Christallograpby, containing an in- 
vestigation of some of the properties belong- 
ing to the Platonic bodies independent of the 
Sphere; by N. Larkin, &vo. lés. 

FINE ARTS. 

Illustrations of Ivanhoe, a romance, by the 
Author of Waverley, &c. Engraved by Chas. 
Heath, from drawings by R. Westall, R.A. 
Prints Svo. 16s. Proofs 410. 11. 5s. 

ItalianScenery; by F. E. Batty. 8v0.61.6s. 

Picturesque Views of the celebrated Anti- 
quities of Pola, in Istria; consisting of four- 
teen Lighly finished engravings, from Draw- 
ings by T. Allason, Architect. Folio, 31. 15s. 

Views at Hastings and its vicinity, from 
splendid drawings; by T. M. W. Turner, 
R. A. Part. 1, folio, 31. 

The Practice of Drawing and Painting 
Landscape from Nature in Water Colours, 
exemplified in a series of Instructions, calcu- 
lnted to facilitate the progress of the learner, 
including the Elements of Perspective, &c. 
with plates. 4to. IL. Is. bds. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A Historical Map of Palestine, or the Holy 
Land, 40 inches by 274; exhibiting a correct 
delineation of the peculiar Geographical 
features of the country, and those names of 
places, which accord with the Scripture Nar- 
rative. Il, Ss. On canvas, II. lds. 

HISTORY, 

An Introduction to Modern History, from 
the Birth of Christ to the present time; by 
the Rey. T. Hort. 2 vols. [8mo. 10s. 6d. 

Documents Historiques et Reflections sur 
le Gouvernement de la Hollande, par Louis 
Bonaparte, Ex Roide Hollande. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Chronology or Chronicle of the last fifty 
years. 13s. bds. 

LAW. 

The Proceedings on Election Petitions ; 
with precedents; by W. Hands, Svo. 12s. 

The Trial of Henry Hunt, esq. and nine 
Others, for an alleged Conspiracy to Over- 
turn the Government by force and threats. 
5s. Ud. boards, 

A Practical Guide to the Quarter Sessions 
and Other Sessions of the Peace, adapted to 
the use of young Magistrates, &e.; by Wm. 
Dickinson, esq. Barrister at Law, and one 
of bis Majesty’s Jusiices of the Peace. S8vo, 
ll. 4s. 

Election Acts; by T. Disney. Svo. 11. Is. 

Treatise on the Roman Duteh Law; by 
M. Leuwen. Svo. 21. 2s. boards, 

MISCELLANIES, 

A Review of the Colonial Slave Registra- 
tion Acts, in a Report of the Committee of 
the Board of Directors of the African Insti- 
tution. Svo, 2s, 

The Huntingdon Peerage, comprising a 
detailed account of the Evidences and Pro- 
esedings connected with the recent restore- 
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tion of the Earldom, to which js 

a Genealogical and Riegnoties ate fines 
the House of Hastings, with a Memoir o te 
present Earl; by H. N. Bell, Esq a 
portraits, 4to. bh Ninian 

Original Miscellanies in pros 
by L. Bicknell, F. A. S, Sto, ~ _ 

Sketch of a System of the Philosopby of 
the Human Mind, Part 1. Comprehendine 
the Physiology of the Mind; by Thoum 
Brown, M.D. §Svo. 8s. 

Considerations on the Trade, Manufae. 
tures, and Commerce of the British Empire: 
addressed to the Merchants of the Metropo. 
lis on their Petition to Parliament. 2s, 6a. 

A Faithful Account of the Procession; 
and Ceremonies observed in the Coronations 
of the Kings and Queens of England, with 
engravings, Svo. 7s. 6d. ~ 

The Student’s Common-Place Book ; or, 
New Elegant Extracis; being Selections on 
Life, Manners, and Literature from the works 
of the most eminent Writers. 7s. 6d. 

The Peerage Chart, 5s. on paper.—8s. in 
case for pocket——1lJUs. on canvas and rollers 

Spanish Dramatic Literature.—El Tea- 
tro Espanol; Con Notas Criticas y Expla- 
natorias.—The first volume contains Plays 
by Lope de Vega and Cervantes. 11. boards 
—volume the second contains Plays by Cal- 
deron de la Barca. 11. in boards. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The Rudiments of Chemistry, illustrated 
by experiments and engravings, with an 
appendix, containing an account of late 
Chemical Discoveries ; by S. Parkes, F.L.S. 
5s. 

NOVELS. 

The Astrologer, or the Eve of San Sebas- 
tian, a romance; by J. M. H. Hales 

Winter Nights; by N. Drake, M. D.2¥. 
Svo. 18s. | 

Isabel, a tale; by Chas Lloyd, 12mo, 10s 

The Welsh Cottage, a tale, 12mo. 4s. bis. 

Edward, or the Pursuit of Happiness, 
12mo. 6s. 6d. bds. 

The Wharbroke Legend, a Tale of the 
Dead, in 2 vols. I4s. 

MEDICINE. 

An Inquiry into Certain Errors relative (@ 
Insanity, and their consequences, physical, 
moral, and civil; by George Man Burrows, 
M.D. F.L.S. &e. 

POETRY. . 

Zayda and other Poems ; by Oscar, fe. 56% 
ds. Gd. bds. 

Rhymes on the Road; by Tuomas Brows 
the Younger. 

The Castle, the Tomb of the Patriot 
Monarch of Britain; a Poetical Narrauve 
of a Visit to Windsor, on Occasion of the 
Funeral Procession of George the Third. , 

Original Poems, pathetic, legendary. O 
moral, intended for young persons; by Ric 
Bennet. 4s. Gd. 

Slavery, a poem ; by L. Smith, Esq. R. ¥- 
l2mo. 4s. boards. . by 
The Renegade, with other Poems; 
N. Hollingsworth, Svo. 5s. bds. Robin 
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Robin Hood ; a collection of all the an- 

s, Songs and Ballads, now extant, 
cient Poems, . 
relative to that celebrated English Outlaw, 
with'Historical Anecdotes of his Life. 12mo. 

Patronage, 2 poem; an imitation of the 
Seventh Satire of J uvenal. 12mo.3s. 

Humorous Recitations in verse, with 
pride and Prejudice, or Strictures on Public 
Schools; by J. Rondeau. 8vo. ds. 

Retribution, a poem; by C. Swan.  8vo. 

Poetical Tributes tg the Memory of His 
late Majesty. S8vo. 

The Chieftain of the Vale and other 
Poems. 3s. 6d. 

Trivial Poems and Triolets ; by P. Carey, 
edited, with preface, by Walter Scott, Esq. 

0. Los. 

The River Duddan, a series of sonnets; 
Vaudracour and Julia, with other Poems; 
by W. Wordsworth. 8vo. 12s. 

“Stray Fancies, or Miscellaneous Poems, 
Epigrams, &e. &vo. 6s. 

A Subjeet’s Tribute to the Memory of 
George IlI., by J. Everett. 8vo. 2s. 

Essays in verse ; by J. Hatt. 8vo. 5s. 

The two first cantos of Richardetio, freely 
translated from the original burlesque poem 
of Niccolo Fortiguerra, otherwise Carter- 
omaeo, With some aceount of the author. 
Svo. ds. 6d. 

The Sceptic, a poem; by Mrs. Hemans. 
$v0, 3s. 

Stanzas to the Memory of the late King; 
by Mrs. Hemans. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

The Gienfall and other Poems; by W.H. 
Halpine, jun. 12mo. 7s. Gd. 

The Comforter, a poem. §vo. 3s. 6d. 

Sketches from St. George’s Fields; by 
Giorgione di Castel Chiuso. 8vo. 7s. 

POLITICS. 

Specimens of Systematic Misrules; by 
Chas. Maclean, M. D. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Speech of the Rt. Hon. G. Canning to 
bis Constituents at Liverpool at the celebra- 
tion of his fourth election. Svo. Is. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rt. Hon. Sturges Bourne, 
from Montague Burgoyne, Esq. on the man- 
net in which the late act for the removal of 
the Irish, has been carried into effect. 

The True Political House that Jack 
Built; being a Parody on the Political 
House that Jack Built. Is. 

The Whole Correspondence of Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, now first col- 
lected. 4 vols, Svo. 21. 8s. bds. 

A Treatise on the practical means of em- 
Plosing the Poor in cultivating and manu- 
‘cturing articles of British growth, in lieu 

Foreign materials ; by W.Salisbury. 2s. 

Substance of the Speech of the Rt. Hon. 
the cmning, in the House of Commons on 
‘te 24th of November, 1819, on the open- 
ng Of the Session. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Levubstanee of the Speech of the Rt. Hon. 

td Grenville, Nov. 30, 1819, on the Mar- 
itis Of Lansdowne’s Motion, for a Com- 

“Te On the state of the country. 2s. 6d. 
wie to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Har- 
the ay’ President of the Council, &c. on 

Monn of the atrocious Conspiracy. 1s. 

NTHLY Mac. No. 339. 


The Mirror, presented to his Sicilian’ Ma- 
jesty, to Great Britain, and the allied Sove- 
reigns, reflecting political facts, and secrets 
of the utmost importance, calculated to un- 
deceive them, many of which are explained 
nA ee aR SoM ee unpublished ; 

y Francis Romeo, Translated by the : 
W. P. Macdonald. 8vo. " we 

THEOLOGY. 

A Series of Important Facts, demon- 
strating the Truth of the Christian Religion, 
drawn from the writings of its Friends and 
Enemies in the first and second centuries ; 
by T. Jones, L.L.D. 8vo. 7s. 

Pious Memorials, or the Power of Reli- 
g10n upon the Mind, in Sickness, and at 
Death; by the Rev. Geo. Burder. 8vo. 10s. 

The Converted Atheist, or e Narrative of 
the Early Life of » Reclaimed Infidel, writ- 
ten by himself; with practical remarks, by 
W. Roby. 64d. 

Discourses delivered at the Ordination of 
the Rev. J. Addison Coombs; viz. Introduc- 
tory Discourse, by the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, 
M. A. Charge by the Rev. R. Winter, D. D. 
and Sermon to the people, by the Rev. T. 
Raffles, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Thoughts on Death, Sickness and Loss of 
Friends; selected from various writers. 
12mo, 5s. 6d. bds. 

An Historical Research concerning the 
most antient Congregational Church in Eng- 
land, shewing the claim of the Church wor- 
shipping in Union-street, Southwark, to that 
distinction; by B. Hanbury. 8vo. 2s. 

Evidences of Christianity, stated to an 
ingenuous mind doubtful of its authority ; 
by the Rev. J. Bean, M.A. Is. 

Two Sermons preached at Sheffield on 
the day of the interment of our late most 
gracious Sovereign; by the Rev. T. Cot- 
terill, M.A. 2s. 

The Mourning of Hadad Rimmon, a 
Sermon preached in St. John’s Church, 


Blackburn, on the evening of his late Ma- 


jesty’s Interment; by Thos. D. Whittaker, 
LL.D. Is. 6d. 

Lectures on some important branches of 
Religion; by Thos. Raffles, M.A. 12mo, 
7s. bds. . 

Two Sermors preached in the Parish 
Church of Haughton-le-Skerne, in the 
county of Durham, on occasion of the Death 
of our late beloved Sovereign George III.; 
by the Rev. T. Le Mesurier, B.D. 2s. 

A Consolatory Address to Christians, upon 
the Death of the Believing Friends; by the 
Rev. Wm. Hamilton, Minister of Strath- 
blane. 18mo., Is. ' 

Dorcas Portrayed ; a Discourse occasioned 
by the death of Mrs. Bunn, of Frome, So- 
mersetshire ; by John Sheppard. Is. 6d. 

A Discourse delivered at Lama Chapel, 
Bath. To which is added Sirictures on pub- 
lications in eters oo Theology; by E. 

. Grinfield, M.A. [8, Od. 

Was Acs of Christian Reason ; containing 
exclusive of the Evidences of the Holy Scrip- 


tation of the Political apd Theo- . 


— 3A logical 
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logical Principles of Thos. Paine and M. 

Volney, &c.; and also a Refutation of Uni- 

tarianism ; by Thos. Broughton, Esq. Svo. 7s. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

Guide to all the Watering and Sea Bathing 
Places; an entirely new edition, with 100 
new engravings. 16s. 

A Picture of Margate; being a complete 
and accurate Description of that place of 
Fashionable Resort, and of the interesting 
objects in its Vicinity. Embellished with a 
correct map and twenty views. The de- 
scriptive part by W.C. Oulton, esq. 8vo. 9s. 

History and Antiquities of Evesham; by 
E. J. Rudge, esq. M.A. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The History and Topography of the Pa- 
rish of Sheffield, in the county of York ; by 
Jos. Hunter. 4to. 41. 4s. 

History and Antiquities of the Metropolitan 
Church at York; by Jno. Britton, With 
35 plates. 4to. 31. 15s. 

An Account of the Ancient and Modern 
State of the City of Lichfield. Svo. 5s. 

The Rise and Progress of the City of 
Glasgow, comprising un account of the 


public buildings, charities : 
Cleeland. jan tes 6d. bby 2, 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELs, 

Travels in the North of Germany; }; 
Thomas Hodgskin, esq. 2 vols. Syo, il 4s 

A Journey in Carniola and Italy, in the 
years 1817 and 1818; by W. A. Cadel) 
esq. F. R.S. 2 vols. Ll. 16s. 

Travels in various countries of the Bay 
being a continuation of Memoirs relating to 
European and Asiatic Turkey, &c.; editai 
by Robt. Walpole, M. A. 4to. 31, 3s, bds, 

Narrative of a Journey in Persia. Syo, |»; 

Sketches of the actual State of Society 
and Manners, the Arts, Literature, &e, of 
Rome, Naples, and Florence; by the Count 
de Stendhall. Svo. 10s. 6d, 

No. II. Vol. ILI. of the Journal of New 
Voyages and Travels, containing Mollien’s 
Travels in Africa, with a large map and 
many engravings. 3s. 6d. 

An Abridgement of Modern Voyages ani 
Travels; by the Rev. T. Clark, Vol. Il. 
comprising a complete tour of Asia, 8s, 








MEDICAL REPORT. 
amatfiin 
Report of Diseases and CASUALTIES occurring in public and private Practice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City DisPENsary, 
the limits of which, commencing at the Fleet-street end of Chancery Lane, pass 
through Gray's Inn-lane, Portpool-lane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffron-hill, West 
street, Smithfield-bars, Charterhouse-lane and Square; along Goswell-street to Old 


street; down Old-street, as far as Bunhill-row ; thence crossing the Old Jewry and 
extending along Queen-street, terminate at the water-side. 
a 


MONG the prevailing disorders of the 
present period, hooping cough holds 

a prominent place. This is always a tedious, 
and often-times an intractable malady; and 
the rationale and management of it have 
recently been made more complicated and 
difficult, by the conjunction of the complaint 
with other inflammatory and eruptive af- 
fections—or rather, perhaps, it ought to be 
said, by the rapid transition from one of 
these diseased states to another—thus the 
searcely convalescent from measles has 
been frequently visited by hooping cough, 
and vice versa. In these cases one of the 
main objects of the medical practitioner is 
to guard against pulmonary inflamma- 
tion; for when either one or the other of 
the above visitations terminates in death, 
the lungs or their investing membranes are 
almost invariably found to be especially 
implicated with the diseased agency. 
But let the young Physician, on the 
other hand, be aware that hooping cough 
may establish itself, and that, too, with 
no trifling force, as a mere spasmodic 
affection; and that, if his sole indications 
of treatment be drawn from inflammatory 
notions, he may often produce the very 
disorder he is anxious to relieve and re- 
medy. That species of action, which is 


named spasm, when occuring on parts en- 
dowed with much vascularity, very com- 
monly superinduces the absolutely inflan- 
matory state; and inflammation, when 
thus occasioned, is not seldom of the most 
severe kind. It is questionable, whether 
visitations of the nature now alluded to, 
may uot occasionally have been conse- 
quent upon these depletory and debili- 
tating processes which, however loudly 
called for at the actual commencement of 
inflammation, are often worse than ineffic!- 
ent when had recourse to, as preventive 
measures. On the other hand, we must 
in all cases of hooping cough be careful 
to preserve the frame free from every 
source of artificial irritation. It is of the 
greatest consequence to counteract all 
tendency to derangement in what are 
called the first passages; of so much mo- 
ment indeed is it to be watchful agains! 
the intrusion of stomach irritation, 
so conspicuously beneficial do merely st 
machic medicines in many cases Proves 
that some theorists have supposed this 
important organ—the stomach, to vem 
actual residence of the disease in questio®, 
or rather that it is upon this part the viru 
first impinges, and that the pulmonary 
affections are consequential and — 
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thetic.* But this hypothesis is equally un- 
repable with that which supposes the es- 
cence of the complaint to be constituted of 
infammation of the lungs; and we shall 
never gain right notions of morbid action, 
till we rid our reasonings of these ab- 
stract questions, of what particular ma- 
ladies are, and what they are not. A 
disorder is not like the petals of a plant, 
4 something which has its absolute coun- 
terpart in numberless other instances; and 
nosology and nomenclature, founded upon 
the analogies of natural history, _cannot 
fail from their very nature of being de- 
fective, and in a great degree nugatory. 

A severe case of heemmorhoidal irrita- 
tion has recently occurred in the practice 
of the reporter. In this instance the pain 
was so intensely excruciating, that to miti- 
gate its violence, became a paramount 
object of the prescriber, and he immedi- 
ately ordered half-grain doses of the stra- 
monium extract with happy effect. Those 
vegetable narcotics which subdue irrita- 
tion, without constipating the bowels, or 
tending to induce congestion of blood 
vessels, as does opium, often prove im- 
portant aids to the medical practitioner, 
and the stramonium and colchicumf have 
appeared to the writer of these remarks 
10 possess more positive and unequivocal 
powers than most other medicinals of this 
class. 

It is not long since that the reporter 
was called to another case, in which the 





* There is a popular remedy for the hoop- 
ing cough which often proves highly bene- 
ficiul,and when it does so, it must act by 
virtue of influencing the first passages. It is 
composed of a scruple of salt of tartar, aud 
ten grains of cochineal, to a quarter of a pint 
of water, The dcse for a child under two 
years of age, is froma dessert to a table 
spoonful, three or four times a day; —— 

+ We are told by-bigh authority, (Dr. 
Williams of Ipswich). that the seeds of the 
colchicum, possess very extraordinary virtues 
in Some complaints.—See London Medical 
Repository for the Ist of May. 


subduction of violent pain seemed to be 
the primary indication of treatment—it 
was a case of constipated bowel menacing 
inflammation. The necessity of procuring 
intestinal evacuation in these alarming 
occurrences must be obvious to all, but 
by the very exertion to effect this object, 
we often, it is to be feared, increase and 
establish that irritation, which we are 
desirous to lessen and remove. It was with 
this feeling, that after blood letting from 
the arm, a combination of calomel and 
opium, one grain of each every fourth 
hour was prescribed, and with speedy and 
marked advantage; the pain being soon 
removed, and the bowels now yielding to 
those purgative medicines which had 
before been administered without effect. 
It should be observed, that the whole 
surface of the abdomen, was at the same 
time ordered to be rubbed well with cas- 
tor oil, a practice which in these cases is 
general with the reporter ; although by 
urging it, he often excites a smile on the 
part of his fellow-prescribers. We know 
however, too little of the laws of life, and 
of the modus operandi of medicine, to jus- 
tify that kind of scepticism which refuses 
assent to alledged facts, because they 
are the results of observation rather than 
reasoning ; and it is a possible case, that 
the cathartic quality of the castor oil may 
find its way into, and operate upon, the 
system, through the medium of the ab- 
sorbent vessels, which act in many cas°’s 
with an astonishing rapidity. Dr, Cooke, 
in his late work on apoplexy, records 
the instance of an individual, who died 
immediately upon taking a large quan- 
tity of gin; the body of this individual 
was examined, and in the ventricles of 
the brain were found a fiuid which was 
strongly impregnated with the liquor 
which had destroyed life. Now, in this 
case, and in a moment of time, the absor- 
bents must have imbibed the noxious fluid, 
and have thus conveyed it through in- 
numerable channels to a distant organ, 

Thavies’ Inn, D. Uwins, M. D. 
April 20th, 1820. 


MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
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()' late years, the farmers have been 
remarkably fortunate in their seed 
season; the present yields to no former one. 
Never was the lent corn of every description, 
put into the earth under more happy auspices, 
r the business completed with greater expe- 
(lon, Or at less expence. The season had 
been Previously most favourable for manur- 
ng, and the heaviest clays worked to admi- 
falilon. The spring, however, has not been 
*qually favourable to vegetation, which had, 
Until the late rains, been very backward ; 
ereat part of the wheats, the grass and the 


cattle crops suffering exceedingly. Early 
sown. wheats upon good sound land will 
suffer little, perhaps even be benefited by 
the check ; but the latter sown, and particu. 
larly upon loose and spongy soils, in many 
parts, are so materially injured, that it was 
some time since supposed they would be 
scarcely worth pruping fora crop. The late 
rains, which in this county, continued about 
nine days, from Old Lady Day to the 15th 
‘inst. it may be hoped, will berthe means of 
improving and saving such crops. In loose 


at becomes root- 
woodjand soils, the whe ‘vallen 
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fallen, from exposure to sharp, drying winds, 


both in the winter and early spring, the 
moulds assuming the appearance and quality 
of running sand, forsaking the roots, and sub- 
jecting them to deadly chill, from which they 
never after sufficiently recover to produce a 
crop. On this head, there is a most impor- 
tant hint in the Beds Report, which we 
strongly recommend to the consideration of 
farmers. It is drilling to the sufficient 
depth for sand of the above description. 
Since the rains, there has been @ recurrence 
of sharp easterly and variable winds, which 
has produced an irregular and trying tempe- 
rature to the human constitution, and also 
considerably retarded vegetation. On the 
whole, however, the present appearance may 
be deemed favourable, and the shew for fruit 
is abundant. After the turnips, the stock of 
fodder began to run short, and the hay 
came into general requisition. The fall of 
lambs has been sufficient in number, but 
many have perished, and a great number of 
both ewes and lambsremain ina weak state : 
in’ general, none have done well but those 
which have been amply supported with hey 
and corn. Store stock hxs sold well in 
some parts, in others, has been cheaper and 
difficult of sale. Fat hogs cheaper. The 


Commercial Report. 








[May 1, 
fairs, as usually filled with Ordinary 
which have not found any high spring prices, 
By the latest accounts, there is an im 
quantity of wheat and oats stored at the 
shipping ports of the continent, ready forany 
favorable change of markets in this country, 
and an increased breadth of wheat upon the 
ground in every exporting country of Europe 
and in some which have recently become so, 
Such are the effects of cultivating foreign 
wastes with British capital; and they who 
are interested therein, may now, if they 
please, institute an enquiry, as to what public 
body originally and effectively promoted this 
scheme, and as to those persons who foresaw 
and published its tendency, and ineffectualls 
deprecated its adoption. 

Smithfield: Beef 4s. to 5s. 4d.—Muttop 
5s. 6d. to 6s. 4d.— Lamb 8s. to 8s, 6d.—Vea! 
bs. to 7s. 6d.—Pork 6s. to 7s. 6d.—Bacon 
5s.— Raw fat 3s. 83d. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 63s. to 84s.— 
Barley 28s. to 44s.—Oats 20s. to 32s. ~The 
Quartern-loaf in London 12d. to 10jd— 
Hay 31. to 51.—Clover do. 51. to 71. 10s— 
Straw 11. 4s.to 11. 16s. 

Coals in the Pool, 30s. 6d. to 43s, 6d. per 
chaldron. 

Middlesex, April 24. 








MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


PRICES of MERCHANDIZE. March 28. 


Cocoa, W. I. common 5 0 0 to 6 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 518 0 .. 
—,fine . 6 
» Mocha © 
Cotton, W.I.common . 0 

0 
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~——_—, Demerara . 
Currants 


Figs, Turkey - 2 
Flax, Riga . ‘ - 62 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 47 
Hops, new, Pockets 3 
-~——-- -—, Sussex, do. 3 
Tron, British, Bars 12 
—, Pigs 8 
Oil, Lucea : - 12 
—, Galipoli ° - 80 
2 
4 
I 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
0 
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Rags : ° 

Raisins, bloom or jar, new 

Rice, Patna kind 

——, East India 

Silk, China, raw 

» Bengal, skein 

Spices, Cinnamon 

» Cloves 

» Nutmegs . 

-————, Pepper, black 

———, —-—-—-, white . 0 

Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac . 0 

,»Geneva Hollands 0 

~--~—, Rum, Jamaica . 0 

Sugar, brown ° - @ 

——-, Jamaica, fine o's 
] 
4 
3 
3 
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——, East India, brown 
» lump, fine 
Tallow, town-melted 


———, Russie, yellow . 
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0 ditto, 
0 ditto. 
0 per cwt. 
0} per lb. 
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0 ditto. 
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0 per cwt. 
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Bohea : ~- 09 2 0 .. 0 
1 Hnysom, best . . ©:8 8 ee @ 
Wine, Madeira, old .60 0 O .. 65 
__.., Port, old. .40 0 0 .. 50 
00 .. 65 


——-, Sherry . . 30 


2 2 020 .. O 2 8 pertb. 
4 6 03 5 .. 0 4 6 ditto. 
0 0 60 0 0 .. 65 O O per pipe. 
0 0 38 0 0 .. 52 0 O ditto 
0 0 30 0 O .. 60 O O per butt. 


premiums of Insurance.. -Guernsey or Jersey, 158.—Cork or Dublin, 15s. 9d.—Belfast, 
13s. 91.—Hambro’, 10s. 6d.—Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 30s.—Greenland, out and home, 


des. 10 gS. 


Course of Exchange, April 25.—Amsterdam, 12.—Hamburgh, 36 7.—Paris, 25 40 .— 
techorn, 47¢.— Lisbon, 51.—Dublin, 9} per cent. 
it Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhill.—Grand Junction 


canab shares sell for 2201. per 1001. share.— 


Birmingham (div.) 5351.—Coventry, 9991.— 


teeds and Liverpool, 300],—Trent and Mersey, 18001.—East India Dock, 161). per share. 
_West India, 1741.—The Strand BripGE, 51. 10s.—West Middlesex WatTER Works, 401. 


_Gas Ligut Company, 601. 


The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 22d was 69; 3 per cent. consols, 69}; 5 percent 


navy 1059. 


Gold in bars 31. 17s. 104d. per 0z.—New doubloons, 0). Os. 0d.—Silver in bars Os. Od, 


ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of Marchand 
the 20th of April, 1820: extracted from the London Gazette. 
— en 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 100.] 


Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 
ATKINSON, T. Huddersfield. (Jacomb and 
Bentley.) 

Atkinson, J. Kirkbeaton, Yorkshire, merchant. 
(Jacomb and Bentley.) 

Algar, 8. C. Jubilee-place, Commercial-road, porter 
merchant. (Pownalland Fairthorne.) 

Amold, M. Flemish-street, St. Catherine’s, vic- 
tualler. (West.) 

Bysh, J. Paternoster-row, bookseller. 
and Ross.) 

Bennet, W. Lemon-street, shoe manufacturer. 
(Madan and Sidney.) 

Bell, J. Oxenholme, Westmoreland, farmer. (Ad- 
dison and Wilson.) 

Backton, R. Jermyn-street, St. James’s, working 
jeweller. (Richardson and Miller.) 

Barker, J. Strand, hosier. (Gregory.) 

Bellin, J. Oxford-street, jeweller. (Sudlow and Co.) 

Berry, C. Caversham, Oxfordshire, sadler. (Ha- 


milton.) 


Brewer, S. New Brentford owe (Reed. 
Clifford, R. Stow on the Vold, Glosentenbive, 
stone nason. (Tarn and Mason, and Honsman.) 
Cave, S. Cheltenham, jeweller. (Wizard and 
Ps = Pruen and Griffiths.) 
y,4. Whittington, Derb iller. i 
| a, Clarkes.) gton, Derby, miller (Chilton 
Chapman, W. Gravesend, provision merchant. 
, (Adams.) 
Candge, R. Oddington, Gloucester, farmer. 
‘ (Tarn and Mason, and Housman, L.) 
Ott pehurst, Kent, taylor. (James and 
ay. 
Diston, T. "Tewkesbury, Gloucester, corn dealer. 
: (Jones and W indas.) 
mnaidson, J. W. Shee, and 8. Mayston, Friday- 
' — Watehousemen.  (Drake.) 
“gland. G. Exeter, butcher. (Darke and Co. 


(Latkow 


= = {arnall.) 
alott, G. R , 
~ sete grocer. (Aubray and 
. " Braintree, Essex, miller. (Burleigh 
: aylor.) 
‘mer, J. Walsall, Stafford, plater. | (Turner 
Fer oe iolmes, and Heeley. 

" ". Bath, cabinet maker. | (Wodehouse 
. aad Salmon.) 


ew. J. Museum-street 
(Paratner aad _ ie » Bloomsbury, baker. 
(D, W. Avon-cliff, Wiltshire, innkeeper. 
Freebonn?sons and Meredith. 
Gr. ie H. Stratford-on-Avon, sadler. (Leigh.) 
“») . and §. Sherwan, Leicester-square, 
ge, G. Stromne Ome goer 
9Mew 6s : 
venport and —eo aa 
= Ma - Chalford, Gloucester, broad-cloth 
turer. (Dax and Co. and Stone.) 


Grant, J. Sullington Mill, Somerset, miller. 
(Rotton and Edinands.) 

Gore, E. Nettlebed, Oxon. _ (Hamilton, L.) 

H. Hoult, W. jun. late of Stourport, Worcester- 
shire, cabinet-maker. (Darke and Co. and Bird.) 

Harrison, M. Runcorn, Cheshire, shopkeeper. 
(Chester and Tindall and Clarey.) 

Hough, W. Manchester, shopkeeper. 
and Willis and Co.) 

Horner, R. Beckenham, Lincoln, jobber. (Hodg- 
kinson, and Hall and Co.) 

Harris, T. St. Peter, Hereford, grocer. 
Saxon, and Hooper.) 

Hoard, W. H. Limehouse-hole, Middlesex, rope 
maker. (Gonager.) 

Holt, J. Manchester, dyer. (Appleby and Ser- 
jeant, and Clarke and Whitehead.) 

Hazlediau, R. and T. Davies, late of Bridgenorth, 
iron founders. (King.) 

Hadley, P. G. Greenwich,draper. (Fisher.) 

Hepburn, C. Commercial-road, surgeon. agro 

Innocent, G. Nottingham. (Hopkinson an 
Batting, and Walston.) 

Jay, P. Cavendish, Suffolk, stay manufacturer. 
(Stevens.) | 

Johnson, T. sen. and T. Johnson, sen. Lowestoff, 
Suffolk, shipwrights. (Miller and Francis.) 

Lea, J. Haighton, Flintshire, miller. (Long and 
Austin, and ses ‘ 

Millhouse, C. Sleaford, Lincolnshire, stationer. 


(Hayley, 


(Owen, 


_ (Clarke.) : 

Mawson, G. Bradford, York, grocer. (Evans 
and Bentley.) 

Motley, T. Strand, patent letter manufacturer. 


—.. 

Matthews, W. Birmingham, upholsterer. (Eger- 
ton and Co. and Spurrier and Ingleby.) 

Marsh, J. Rotherham, Yorkshire, grocer. (Taylor 
and Badger, jun. 

Mott, W. R. ——— wine merchant. 

Hannam and Attree. 

Miller, J. Burlington-arcade, Piccadilly, book- 
seller. (Allen, Gilby and Allen.) 4 

Masico, C. W. Mincing-lane, broker. (Kicke.) 

Monkhouse, M. Bedwelty, Monmouth, apothecary. 
(Vizard and Blower, L.) 

Owen, O. New Bond-street, taylor. (Mills.) 

Parker, N. Com a Brunswick-square, 
merchant. (Grover. 

Peat, J. Carlisle, mercer. (Birkett and Blow.) 

Prince, T. Chester, baker. (Gunnery, and Lowes 
and Bower.) . 

Porter, J. Warrington, Somerset, nurseryman. 
(Alexander and Holmes, and Everard.) 
Plummer, W. B. (Kin on-upon-Hull, iron- 

monger. (Dax and kworth.) 
Poole, C. Whitecross-street, W illow-square, ma- 
nufacturer. _(Magnall. 
Platts, J.- es my) wheel wright. 
p and Austin. 
(Greaves, and Long ee a 
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Parker, R. Halifax, Yorkshire, draper. (Wiggles- 
worth and Crosley, and Wigglesworth and Co.) 
Phipps, J. Duke-street, Portland-place,and Maiden- 
head, Berks,taylor. . (Richardson.) | 
Philips, H. H. Philips, jun. and T. Pole, Birming- 
ham, toy makers. (Baxter and Bowker. ) 
Pulleyn, W.Leadenball-st.goldsmith. — ( Bowden.) 
Pugh, A. Lancaster, chapwoman. (John.) 
Parkinson, R. Liverpool, cabinet maker. (Chester.) 
Roden, T. Bedford-street, Cuovent-garden, book- 


seller. (Dacie.) 
Raby, E. Wolverhampton, Stafford, spectacle 
maker. (Clarke.) 


Robinson, G. Middlewick, innkeeper. 
and Atkinson, and Wildas.) 

Rose, G. Sheffield, grocer, (Oxley and King.) 

Roy, J. Wolverhampton, tea dealer. (Chester.) 

Rodman, R. Bristol, victualler. (Poole and 
Greenfield. ) 

Roach, J. Russell-court, Drury-lane, bookseller. 
( Martindale.) 

Sadd, Gi. Kenton-street, Lloomsbury, carpenter. 
(Warrand.) 

Sheward, H. Belgrave-place, Pimlico, boarding 
house keeper. ( West.) 

Smith, J. Smith-square, Westminster, corn met- 
chant. (Shuter.) 

Simpson, J. Kingston-vpon-Hull, — merchant. 
(Broadley and Swann, and Longdill and Bat- 
terfield.) 

Searbrick, H. jun. Liverpool, baker. 
Chester.) 

Stone, A. Manchester, merchant. 
Parry.) 

Stephens, EK. Aintree, Lancaster, sail maker. 
lington and Co, L.) 


(Hopkins 


(Ripley and 
(Milne and 
( Ad- 


Amos, J Little Britain. 

Atherton, J Liverpool. 

Blair, J High-street, Saint Paul, Shadwell. 

Billocke, J Catherine-street, Strand. 

Bunsfield, W May’s-buildings, St. Martin’s-lane. 

Basley, T W and W Stapleton, Newport Pagnell, 
Buckingham. 

Browne, T and J Forrester, Savage-gardens. 

Bell, J Chorch-street, Spitalfields. 

Blundell, M B Blundell and S Blundell, Holborn- 
bridge. 

Blackburn, W City-road. 

Bugden, J Dartford. 

Kerrey, J Exeter. 

Buattler, J Prescot. 

Brown, W Lard and T Hunter, Wood-street. 

Braithwaite, J Leeds. 

Bolton, W Bury-street, St, James’s. 

Coppin E North Shields. 

Coppin, W North Shields. 

Cahusac, W M High Holborn. 

Chapman, T Littlebury-mills, Essex. 

Cooke T and M E Brennan, Strand. 

Champion, J Great St, Helen’s, Bishopsgate-street- 
within. 

Coles, W Mincing-lane. 

Clunie, R. A. Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

Constant, L HH G Wellclose-square. 

Deakin, F and J Oughton, Deritend-mills, War- 
wickshire. 

Dickinson, W Scalby, Yorkshire. 

Day, R H Tovil, Kent. 

Dennett; H Wilson-street. 

Dickie, W_Little St-Thomas Apostle. 

Emmott, W Lawrence Pountney-lane. 

Kimer,G Mistlay, Essex. 

Fvans, G and G High-street, Southwark. 

Falkner H Liverpool. 

Fletcher J and J Liverpool. 

Greenwood, J Handsworth Woodhouse, Yorkshire. 

Gyles, S E Shoreditch. 

Gray, B Liverpool. ‘ 

Gray, K W Alton, Southampton. 

Griffiths, D Canterbury. 

Gray, & Liverpool. ~ 

Girime, J Bolton, Lancashire. 

Howden, W Cannon street. 

Merbert, J Chequer-yard, Dowgate-hill. 

were of dee eistone ,Cormwall. 

erring, J a ornblow, Bis . 
Howett, J St. Martin’s-lane. nn 
Hanman, T C Wisbeach, Cambridge 


” 


% 


Bankrupts and Dividends. 





[May }, 
Th ,W.£E : 
“a; ing, hawker. (Lodington ay 


Thomas, 
.Cardale and Co. and pavey, jun.) 


G.. Breages, Cornwall, thopkeene: 

Varley. J. Great Titchtield-st 

“ ya , (Grimaldi and Stizbiep 

ood, J. King-street, St. James’s- 
maker. e(Hill.) mee eequate, breeches 

Wild, J. Liverpool, merchant. 
Fowler, and Chester.) 

bag 4 phoney a victualler. 

ard, R. R. Maiden-lane, Battle-bri 
manufacturer. (Lane and Benect? = 

Wright, G. C. and J. Graham, Crooked-lane 
upholsterer. (Pope.) : 

Walker, W. Ramsgate, butcher. 

W ightwick.) 

Wilkes, J. A. and T. E. Hammond, Bi 
glass toy makers. (Tooke and 
Barrick.) 

Woolfe, J. Birmingham, mercer. 


(Morecroft ang 


(Harnam.) 


(Bigg and 


rmingham, 
Can, and 


and Hubbard, and Keys.) (Edwards 
Watson, J. Huddersfield, merchant. —_(Farren.) 
Wheatcroft, S. Sheffield, grocer. (Lowes and 


Cowburn, and Chesterfield.) 
Williams, D. Frome, Selwood, Somerset, thoy. 
keeper. — (Edmonds and Rotton.) 
Wadsworth, J. Long Buckles, Northamptonshire, 
dealer. (Becke.) 
chandler. 


Wood, W. Wimpole-street, 
(Allen and Co.) 

Yates, T. sen. and G. and T. Yates, jun. of Yate 
Bank, Lancaster, cotton spinners, (Ars- 
strong and Dodgson.) 


wax 


DIVIDENDS (omitted last Mouth.) 


Jackson, J Duke-street, Manchester-square. 
Jammieson, J Globe street, Wapping. 
Jackson, J Manchester. 
Jarman, W jun. Knightsbridge. 
Jordan, W Barnwood, Gloucester. 
King, J Neath, Glamorganshire. 
Lock, J High-street, Woolwich. 
Lee, R. Great W inchester-street. 
Latham, T D and J Parry, Devonshire-square. 
Laing, G Commercial-sale-rooms, Mincing-lane- 
Lingham, T Worcestershire. 
May, W Spital-square. “ 
Middleton, E and T Dyson, Beverley, York- 
Molbrow, 8 Bishopsgate-street. 
Newell, J Redbridge, Southampton. 
Neale, J and S Warner, Milk-street- 
Newby, W Agremont, Cuimberland. 
Norris, T White Hart-yard, Drary-lane. 
Oswell, W Angel-court, Throgmurton-street. 
Oulet, J Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 
Potts, J Coleman-street. ; 
Phillips, A and B Loser, Salters’ Hall-court. 
Parker, W West, Teignmouth, Devonshire. 
Patrick, T C Austin-friars. 
Pratt, W Birmingham. 
Pritchard, J Bristol. sti's- 
Richards, J E C and J Richards, jun. St- Martin 
lane. 

Robinson, A M Kingston-upon-Hull. 
Romford, R W Bartholomew-lane. 
Robertson, E Manchester. - 
Savage, K Upper North-place, Gray s-inn-lane. 
Sawkins, W Southampton. 
Strachan, R and T Stubbs, Cheapside. 
Stalker, D Leadenhall-street. 
W hitwell, bd —— 
Whiting, C Bristol, 
Walter’ A and J Stokes, Walford, Herefordshire. 
Willett, T Hurleston, Cheshire. 
Walker, J and G Lamb, London. 
Woods, W Crawford-street, Mary-le-bone. 
Wye, J W Newington-butts, 
gre c! Pecan 

Jitchurch, oundsditch. ; t 
West, Jand J T Culliford, Great Wincbester-stee 
Whitehouse, W and G Galan, Liverpool. as, 
Woo, G and T Wood, Oldswinford, Worces 
Welch, A D Leadenhall-street. _—, 
Warne, W Great Queen-street, Lincoln’+im® 

fields. 

Young, J Cartisle, Cumberland. 








ot. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Results from Observations made in London for the Month of March, 1820. 





Days of 
the Wind. 


| Maxi- 
mul. | Month. 


Mean. 


— Days of Greatest Da 
Mini- ; Weslo, ys 
num. tt, Wind. | Range. tien te r ~ 

. 24 hours.| ™- 








Barometer ...-29°69, 30°17) 16 E. 


Thermometer 41°43 615°; 15 N.E. 


Thermomet Lins 51}| 25 | NW. 
hygrometer 
| 

















| ° 


2872; 24 | NE. | 14s! os | 3& 
243°| 6 | NE. | 36ge! esi] 14 


O \ile&i2} EB. | sip | arg [& 




















— Prevailing wind,—W. & N.E, 
Number of days on which rain has fallen, 9; snow, 5; hail 3. 
Clouds. 


Circus. Cirro-stratus. Cirro-cumulus. 


7 16 8 


The fall of rain and snow has been again 
but trifling, and the weather throughout the 
principal part of the month was very fine 
and dry. The number of bright days amount 
to sixteen, one half of which were chiefly 
cleat.—On the 2d. from 5 to 8 a. m. the wind 
blew a complete hurricane from the north- 
West, at the commencement it was accom- 
panied with a heavy shower of hail and rain, 
and from 7 to 8 a.m. with fine snow. In 
the night the barometer fell half an inch, and 
the thermometer rose to 50°, but by 8 a.m. 
had fallen to 34°. The gale continued more 
or less violent throughout the day, and be- 
tween 5 and 6 p. m. we had another fall of 
snow. From the 3d to the 12th, the weather 
was mostly very fine with sharp frosts, and a 
few light showers of snow. A large faint 
halo appeared round the moon at 8 p. m., on 
the 21st, and on the 23d, we had another gale 
of wind from the west, accompanied with 
teary showers of hail and rain. 


Cumulus. Cumulo-stratus. Nimbus. 


21 11 4 


The mercury in the barometer at intervals 
was very high and steady for several days, 
but at times the fluctuations were very grext, 
for instance in the night of the 2d, it fell 
0°50 inches, between the 3d and Sth it rose 
1°23 inches, between the 9th and 12th it fell 
0°82 inches, between the 12th and 16th it 
rose 0°94 inches, between the 20th and 24th 
it fell 1°33, and between the 24th and 29th 
it rose 1°18 inches. 

The temperature was very low during the 
first eight or nine days, the average of which 
was only 33° 17, but during the remainder 
of the month it was somewhat higher, the 


thermometer generally stood between 45° 


and 50° in the day, but frequently fell to 
within a few degrees of the freezing point in 
the night. The maximum of 6 14° occurred 
only once, on the following day it was only 
51°, and in the night the thermometer fell to 
33°, it however reached 60 again on the 
29th. 





POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN APRIL. 


———<Qp— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
HE public attention during the 
a month has been oceupied by the 
trials of the infatuated men who had 
conspired to murder ministers by a 
coup de main, at a cabinet dinner,—by 
the trials of Messrs, Hunt and his Man- 
chester friends at York,—by the trials 
of Messrs. Sir C. Wolseley and the 
Rev. Mr. Harrison, for alledged sedition 
in Cheshire,—and, as a commentary on 
the inutility of such means of allaying 
‘contents (instead of wisely and mag- 
‘aninously striking at their root by 
auving the cause), by open insurrec- 
“ous and armed combinations in the 
‘gow and Paisley districts of Scot- 
and, and in the West Riding of York- 
shire, 


THISTLEWoon, one of the proposed 


aSsassinators, and a man who has long 
played a headstrong and desperate part, 
was the first person tried of what are 
called “ the Cato-street conspirators ;” 
—of his guilt, and of his folly and 
wickedness there can be no doubt ; but 
questions exist among cvol-headed law- 
vers, whether the evidence sustained 
the charge of treason, in number of 
witnesses to the same overt acts, and 
whether the acts so proved were in 
truth within the treason laws; while 
among moralists questions arise on re- 
norted facts of instigation by spies of 
the police; but these are points which 
can only be safely discussed under pri- 
vilege of parliament, where we hope 
they will be satisfactorily explained. 
Four others of these deluded men, of the 


names of INGS, BRUNT, Tipp and Da- 
VIDSON, 
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vipson, have also been tried and con- 
victed, and the other six have pleaded 
guilty, on condition of being trans- 
ported ; and while the circumstances of 
their crime create our warmest abhor- 
rence, a moral lesson may be extracted 
from them by wise ministers. who may 
thus discover, that, though they may be 
able to place themselves and the perpe- 
trators of such outrages* as those at 
Manchester, above the ordinary reach of 
law, yet they are amenable to human 
passions, and therefore they ought to 
feel (as well as know) that the only 
security of all power is justice, and a 
due respect to the moral sentiments of 
mankind, We therefore exhort the 
majorities of parliament to institute 
full and honest enquiries in regard to 
the yet unpunished transactions at 
Manchester, and to adopt all such re- 
forms as shall remove those abuseswhich 
are as palpable as the sun at noon-day ; 
thereby restoring the constitution, and 
adding stability to the throne; and 
then there could be no chance that any 
conspirators would, dike these, be led 
to conclude, that every man whom they 
addressed would concur with them, 
and that if they succeeded in any mad 
diabolical work of blood, the commu- 
nity at large would support them. 
Happy would it be for Britain and 
the world, if but for a day the spirit of 
wisdom and magnanimity prevailed in 
her councils over the blindness of pre- 
judice and selfishness, Those who fool- 
ishly think that force alone is security, 
should remember that they are admi- 
nistering the legal powers of govern- 
ment to a people whose glory is their 
freedom; and that (without quoting 
the recent case of Ferdinand) even at 
Constantinople, the union of ignorance, 
janisaries, and superstition, does not se- 
cure the Sultan or his ministers from 
the terrible effects of frequent revolu- 
tions. Weare friends to the form and 
spirit of our admired mixed govern- 
ment, in king, lords, and commons; 
but we deprecate that corrupt influence 
which reduces, or tends to reduce. the 
three voices to one voice: and therefore 
hope to see all the commons represent 
efficient bodies of the people; but we 
are of opinion that every necessary re- 
form may result from the spread of 
knowledge, and from the progressive 
conviction of the majority; and we 





* Described on the trial as an exciting 
cause of the conspiracy. 


Political Affairs in April. 


[May |, 
heartily wish, for the sake of 
union, that ministers themselyeg wou! 
magnanimously become patriots, : ; 
wisely lead instead of virulently = 
posing those reforms in favour of whi 
the independent voice of the pra 
begins to be so unequivocaliy and “ 
erfully expressed. al 

The particulars of the insurrectioual 
movements in Scotland, &e, are yo. 
ticed in the Provincial News, but we 
add in this place an official report on the 
subject. 

Home Department, Sunday, April 9, 

Intelligence, of which the followin: 
is the substance, has been this mornin; 
received from Scotland :— , 

About 7 a.m. on Wednesday, April 5, 
one of the Stirlingshire Yeomanry, iy 
proceeding to join his troop at Falkirk, 
was stopped on the high road, withina 
few miles of Kilsyth, by a party of 
armed radicals, who refused to let him 
pass. He turned back, and, on his re. 
turn, met an orderly of the Kilsyth 
troop of yeomanry, who was on his 


‘march in the same direction with de. 


spatches. The two — went to 
Kilsyth, and reported what had hap- 
pened. 

Lieut. Hodgson, of the 10th hussars, 
and Lieut. Davidson, of the Stirling- 
shire yeomanry, immediately marched 
with a sinall party of each of these 
corps in pursuit of the radicals, and 
overtook them near Bonny-bridge. _ 

The radicals, on observing this, 
cheered, and advanced to a wall, over 
which they commenced firing on the 
military. Several shots were fired ’by 
the soldiers in return, and after some 
time the cavalry passed through av 
opening in the wall, and attacked the 
radicals, who resisted until they were 
overpowered by the troops. Four wert 
wounded, and one of them was left on 
the field. Nineteen were taken prt 
soners, and lodged in Stirling-castle. 
istols, eighteen 

red rounds 


fh the 


nt of the hus- 
ae by a shot 
Three horses 
Hodgsoa 
has reported to Major- 
ford, that no troops could beha 
than the whole party under h 
mand ; and a general order has 
issued, highly complimentary to 
yeomanry engaged on this occasion, 
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The following is the state of the Re- 
venue for the recent quarter compared 
with that of last year. The three mil- 
lions of new taxes and their arrears 
not brought into the previous quarter 
aight to have added upwards of a mil- 
li in to the amount, so that in truth in 
eite of the nominal increase, there has 
hon a progressive falling off, which 
the disturbed state of the country is 
not likely soon to reverse. 

The abstract of the nett produce of 
the revenue for the quarter ended 5th 
April, IS19, and 5th April, 1820, is as 
follows :— 

1819. 

Customs . 6 «© «© +&2,119,350 

Excise . 6 6 6 6 6 9347,878 

Stamps. 2 2 « © © 1,070,707 


Post Office. . « « « 339.000 
Assessed Taxes . . . 835,246 
Land Taxes . © - - 148,440 
Miscellaneous .. - 79,245 





Total . £10,481,916 


1820, 
Customs . * « « «41,960,703 
Excise. . 2 6 ¢ 6¢ (5,846,335 
Stamps. . . »« « © 1,403,22 


Post Office. . .« « »« S41,000 
Assessed Taxes . . . 873,716 
Land Taxes . . . . 149,409 
Miscellaneous .. . 48,860 





Total . £10,703,274 


Considerable interest has been excited 
by the peculiar situation of the Queen. 
She retired to the Continent a few years 
‘ince, and previous to her return which 
ls expected in the ensuing month, the 
following letter has- appeared . in the 
hewspapers :— 

saa Rome, 16th March. 

During my residence at Milan, in conse- 
quence of the infamous behaviour of Mr. 
Ompiela (he having bribed my servants to 
secome the traducers of my character); one 
of my English gentlemen challensed him; 
Ue Austrian government sent off Mr. Omp- 
eda. I wrote myself to the emperor of 
Austria, requesting his protection against 
sles, who employed persons to introduce 
themselves into my house, and particularly 
into my kitchen, to poison the dishes pre- 
: mn for my table. I never received ary 
hen fo this letter, After this I was 

iged to po into Germany, to visit my re- 


livé the Margravine of Baden, and the’ 


a atavine of Baruthe; the shortest road for 
- Hee to Italy was through Vienna, 
0m that road with th tag rt 
ti Vig eror would protect me. Arrived 
‘enna, I demanded public satisfaction for 


te public insult I bad experienced in Lom- at night. Finding so 7 difficulty attending 
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bardy ; this was refused me, and anew nsult 
was Offered. The emperor refused to meet 
me, or to accept my visit. Lord Stewart 
the English ambassador, having received a 
letter from me, informing him of my inten- 
tion of returning by Vienna, and of taking 
possession of his house there (as it is the 
custom for foreign ambassadors to receive 
their princesses into their houses, when tra- 
velling), absolutely refused me his house, left 
the town, and retired into the country, Lord 
Stewart afterwards wrote a very impertinent 
letter to me, which is now in Mr. Canning’s 
hands, as [ sent it to England. Finding the 
Austrian government so much influenced by 
the English ministers, I sold my villa on the 
lake of Como, and settled myself quietly in 
the Roman states. I there met with great 
civility for some time, and protection against 
the spy, Mr. Ompteda, but fromthe moment I 
became Queen of England, all civility 
ceased. Cardinal Gonsalvi has been much 
influenced since that period by the Baron de 
Rydan, the Hanoverian minister, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Ompteda, deceased. The Baron 
de Rydan has taken an oath never toacknow- 
ledge me as Queen of England, and per- 
suades every person to call me Caroline of 
Brunswick. A guard has been refused me 
as Queen, which was granted to me as Prine 
cess Of Wales, because no communication 
has been received from the British govern- 
ment, announcing me as Queen. My mes- 
senger was refused a passport for England. 
I also experienced much insult from the 
court of Turin. Last year, in the month of 
September (I was then travelling incognito, 
under the name of the countess Oldi), I went 
to the confines of the Austrian states, to the 
first small town belonging to the king of 
Sardinia, on my way to meet Mr. Brougham, 
at Lyons, as the direct road laid through 
Turin; I wrote myself to the Queen of Sar- 
dinia, informing her that I could not remain 
at Turin, being anxious to reach Lyons as 
soon-as possible, and also that I was travel- 
ling incognito; I received no answer to this 
letter. The postmaster at Bronio, the small 
post town near the country villa where I then 
resided, absolutely refused me post horses; 
in consequence of this refusal, I wrote to 
Mr. Hill, the English minister at Turin, de- 
manding immediate satisfaction, and the 
reason for such an insult. Mr. Hill excused 
himself on the plea of its being a misunder- 
standing, and told me that post horses would 
be in readiness whenever I should require 
them. I accordingly set out, and arrangel 
to go through the town of Turin et night, and 
only to stop to change horses, but I received 
positive orders not to go through the town, 
but to proceed by a very circuitous road, 
which obliged me to travel almost the whole 
night, in very dangerous roads, and pre- 
vented me-from reaching the post town 
_ (where I should have passed the night) till 
five in the morning, when by going through 
Turin, [might have reached it by teno clock 
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my travelling, 1 theught the most proper 
mode for me to pursue would be to acquaint 
the high personages of my intention of 
passing the winter at Lyons, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyons, previous to my intended 
returnto England in the spring. I addressed 
a letter to the French Minister for foreign 
affairs, informing him of my intentions, and 
also that I wished to preserve the strictest 
incognito ; no notice was taken of this letter ; 
and one addressed to the Prefect of Lyons, 
met with like contempt; in fact, from the 
Tih of October to the 26th of January, the 
day [embarked from Toulon to Leghorn, I 
received so much insult from the governors 
and prefect, that Lalmost considered my life 
in danger, unprotected as I then was, insvch 
a country ; avother motive induced me to 
leave it—Mr. Brougham could not fix the 
period for meeting me any where in France. 
I have written to Lord Liverpool and Lord 
Castlereagh, demanding to have my name 
inserted in the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
iand, and that orders be given to all British 
ambassadors, ministers, and consuls, that I 
should be received and acknowledged as 
the Queen of England; and after the speech 
made by Lord Castlereagh in the house of 
Commons, in answer to Mr. Brougham, I 
do not expect to experience further insult. 
I have also demanded that a palace may be 
prepared for my reception. England is my 
real home, to which 1 shall immediately 
fly. 1 have dismissed my Italian court, 
reiaining only a sufficient number of persons 
to conduct me to England; and if Buck- 
ingham House, Marlborough House, or any 
other palace is refused me, I shall take a 
house ip the country till my friends can find 
a palace for me in London. 1 have sent a 
messenger to England to make the proper 
arrangements for that purpose.” 

We subjoin a list of the new House 
of Commons, which, as far as the voice 
of the people prevails, is as well con- 
stituted as any imour time. 

fp Those printed in italics were not in 
the last parliament. Those marked thus (t+) 
are new for the respective places; all the 
rest are re-elected. Those marked thus (§) 
are returned for more than one place, 
Abingdon.... Jobn Maberly 
Albans, St.... W. T. Robarts, Chris. Smith 
Aldborough.. Fenry Fynes, G.C. Antrobus 
Aldeburgh. ... Joshua Walker, James Blairt 
Amersham.... T. T. Drake, & W. T. Drake 
Andover T. A. Smith,sir Jn. Pollen,bt. 
Anglesey..... Earl of Urbridye 
Appleby .... J. A. Dalrymple, Rt. Hon. 

G. Tierney$+ 
Arundel .... Robert Blake, Lord Bury 
Ashburton .. Sir L. V. Palk, bt. Sir J. S. 
Copley, bart. 
Aylesbury .. Lord Nugent, Wm. Rickford 
Banbury .... Hon. Heneage Legge 
Barnstaple .. F. M. Onmmaney, Michael 
Nolan 
+» Lord John Throne, Col. ¢. 
Palmer 
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Bedfordshire Marq. of Tavistock 


Beaumaris .. T. F. Lewis 


| Franeiy 
Bedford .... Lord G. W. Russel) W. 8 
Whitbread 7 
Bedwin .... Rt. hon. sir J. Nicho} kn 
J.J. Buxton eg 
Beeralston .. Lord Lovaine, hon. Jocely, 


Perey 
Berkshire.... C. Dundas, hon, Rd. Nevill. 
Berwick .... Lord Ossulston, sir Darig 
Milne, bart. 
Beverley .... John Wharton, G. L. Foz 
Bewdiey .... A. W. Robarts 
Bishp’s Castle Wm. Holmes, Hen. Rogers 
Rt. Knight, hon. E. D, 
Kinnaird 
Biechingly .. Marquis of Tichfield, hon, 
E. H. Edwards 
Rodmyn .... J. W. Croker, Davies Gilben 
Boro’bridge .. George Munday, Marmaduke 
Lawson 
Richard Spooner, Henry 
Dawkins 
Bossiney .... Sir C. Domville, bart. hos. 
J. W. Ward 
Boston.....- Hen. Ellis, G. J. Heathcote 
Brackley.... R.H. Bradshaw, Hen. Wrot- 
tesley 
Bramber .... Wm. Wilberforce, Jn. Irving 
Breconshire.. Thomas Wood 
Brecon...... C.G. Morgan 
Bridgenorth.. Thomas Whitmore, W, VW. 
Whitmore 
Bridgewater . Wm. Astell, C. K. Tynte 
Bridport .... Jas. Scott, Chris. Spurrier 
Bristol...... R.H. Davies, Hen. Bright 
Buckinghams. Earl Temple, hon. Rt. Smith 
Buckineham . Sir G. Nugent, bart. Sir W. 
H. Fremantle 
Sir Ch. Robinson, bart. bon. 
E. P. Lygon 
Hon. Jas. Abercromby, Jes. 
Macdonald 
Lord F. G. Osborne, Lord 
c.S. Manners 
Hon. F. W. Trench, E. ¥. 
Chere 
Camb. Univ. Ld. Palmerston, J. H. Smyth 
Camelford.. Earl of Yarmouth, Mark 


Callington .. 
Calne ...... 
Cambridgesh. 


Cambridge .. 


Milbank 
Canterbury .. Ld. Clifton, S. R. Lushing‘oo 
Cardiff...... Wyndham Lewis 


Cardiganshire W. E. Powel 
Cardigan.... Pryne Pryse 
Carlisle Sir James Graham, 
Curwen§ 
Carmarthensh. Hon. George Rice 
Carmarthen.. Hon. J. F. Campbell 
Carnarvonshire Sir Robert Williams, bart. 
Carnarvon .. a Charles Paget 
Castle Rising Earl oe A 
G. Howar , 
Cheshire ..... Davies Davenport, Wilbra 
ham Egerion 


pt. J. 


hon. F. 


Chester .... Lord Belgrave, T. ed 

Chichester .. Lord J. G. — Rt. 
W. Huskissoa 

Chippenham W. A. Maddox, J ae 


sety 
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or t. bn. G. H. Rose, Rt. bn. 
‘Aneiy Carinchene® 7 W.S. — a 
yer .. Lord Apsley, Joseph Cripps 
a ronan Hn. Robt. Curzon, bo. Wim. 
| | “ie. J. Beckett, J. H 
cnt sk Rt. bn. J. Beckett, J. Hi. 
kat, Cockermouth ae 
celry colchester .. D. W. Harvey, J.B Wildman 
. CorfeCastle.. H. Bankes, G. Bankes , 
Prille Cornwall... Sir W. Leman, bt. J. HU. 
David Tremayne 
Coventry «+- Edward Ellice, Peter Moore 
oe Cricklade.. . Robt. Gordon, Jos. Pitt 
Cumberland... John Lowther, J. C. Curwen 
ers Dartmouth... J. Bastard, C. M. Rickeits 
E. D. Denbighshire. Sir W. W. Wynn, bart. 
Denbigh .... J. W. Griffith 
hon. Derbyshire .- Lord G, H. Cavendish, E. M. 
; Munday 
ilber, Derby. sees H. F. C. Cavendish, 7. W. 
duke ; Coke, jun. 
Devizes ....- T. G. Estcourt, Jolin Pearse 
Tenry Devonshire .. E. J. Bastard, sir 7’. D. Ac- 
land, bart. 
hon. Dorchester .. Rbt. Williams, C. Warren 
Dorsetshire .. W. M. Pitt, E. B. Portman 
cole Dover ..-eee E. B. Wilbraham, Jos. Bui- 
V rot: terworth 
Downton.... Hn. Bt. Bouverie, sir T. B. 
rving Pechell, bart. 
Droitwich.... E. of Sefton, Thomas Foley 
Dunwich.... Mich Barne, G. H. Chorry 
WwW. Durham,co.of Hn. W. V. Powlett, J. G. 
Lambton. 
e Durham...... M.A. Taylor, sir Hen. Hard- 
ier ing, K.C.B. 
sht East Loe .... T. P. Macqueen,G.W. Taylor 
nitht Edmonsbury,st.Ld. Jno. Fitzroy, hon, A. P. 
rW. Upton 
Fssex........ C.C. Western, Eliab Harvey 
hon. Evesham..... Sir Chas. Cockerell, bart. 
W.E. B. Boughton 
Jas. Exeter ...... Wm. Courtenay, R.W. New- 
man 
Lord OO: ccnases Sir Robt. Gifford, kt. S. M. 
| Nightingale- - —- 
OM. Flintshire... Sir T. Mostyn, bart. 
Fiint......... Sir E. P. Lloyd, bart. 
nyt spe OTe Id. Valletort, George Lucy 
fark Gatton...... T. Divett, J. W. Russel 
Germans, St. Rt. bn. C. Arbutimot, bn. $ 
gion T. Bathurst 
Glamorganshire Sir C, Cole, bart. 
Gloucestershire Sir B.W. Guise, bart. Ld. R. 
H. Somerset 
c Gloucester....C. E. Webb, R. B. Cooper 
Grampound ey ' 
P -» Jno. Innes, Alexander Ro- 
Gr bertson 
G antham.... Hn. E. Cust, James Hughes 
t. rimsby ..... Chas. Tennyson, W. Dun- 
Gr; comb 
F. rinstead, east.Ld. Strath&ven, hn. C.C. C. 
Guilay Jenkinson 
pra He ord.... C.B. Wall, Arthur Onslow 
smomnice -» G. P. Jervoise, J. Flemingt 
nor twieh .... Rt. H. N. Vansittart, Rt. H. 
- Has) C. Bathurst 
— -+ Rt. bo. C. Long, Robt. Ward 
A Ages... Jas. Dawkins, bn. W H. J. 


Scott 
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Haverfordwest W. H. Scourfield 

Helstone .... Harring Hudson, Id. J. N. 
Townshend 

Herefordshire Sir J. G. Couerell, bt. Robt. 
Price 

Hereford .... lion. J. S. Cocks, R. P. 
Scudamore 

Hevrifordshire Hon. Wm. Lamb, Sir J. Se- 
bright 

Hertford .... Ld. Cranborne, Nich. Calvert 

Heydow .... Robert Farrand, Jon. Baillie 

Heytesoury.. E. D. <A’Court, c. A. 


A’ourt 
Hich.-Ferrers William Plumer 
Hindon...... Hon. F. G. Calthorpe, John 
Plumber 


Honiton .... Hon. P. F.Cust,Sam.Crawley 
Horsham .... Robt. Hurst, sir J. Aubrey, 


bart.+ 

Huntingdoush. W. H. Fellowes, Lord Join 
Russelit 

Hunitogdon.. John Calvert, Lord Ancram 

Hythe ..ccce S. J. Lioyd, stewart Ma- 
joribanks 

Ilchester .... Sir Isaac Coffin, bt. S. Lush- 
tngton 

Ipswich .... 7. B. Lennard, Wm. Hal- 
dimand 

Ives, Si. ..++ James Graham, Lyndon 
Evelyn 


Kent ....... Sir E. Knatchbull, bart. W. 
P. Honywood 
King’sLynn.. Lord Walpole, sir M. B. 
Folkes, bart. 
Kings.-on-Hull John Mitchell, Daniel Sykes 
Knaresborgh. Sir J. Mackintosh, knt. Rt. 
Hon. G, Tierney§ 
Lancashire .. Ld. Stanley, Jon. Blackburne 
Lancaster .. Gabriel Doveton, J. F. Cau- 
thorne 
Launceston .. Js. Brogden, hn. P. B. Pellew 
Leicestershire Ld. Rt. Manners,G.A.L. Keck 
Leicester .... John Mansfield, Thos. Pares 
Leominster .. Ld. Hotham§, sir W. Fair- 
lie, bart. 
Liskeard .... Hao. W. Eliot, sir W. H. Prin- 


gle, K.C.B. 
Lestwithiel .. A.C.Grant, sir Rt.Wigram,br. 
Lewes .....- Sir J. Shelley, bart. sir G. 
Shiffner, bart. 


Lichfield .... G.G.V.Vernon, sir Geo. An- 
son, K.C.B. 
Lincolnshire... Hn.C. A. Pelham, C, Chaplin 
Lincoln .... C. W. Sibthorp, Robt. Smith 
Liverpool .. Rt. Hon. Geo, Canning, Gen. 
Gascoyne 
London .... Matt. Wood, sir W. Curtis, 
bt.¢ T. Wilson, G. Bridges 
Ludgershall.. Sandford Graham, E. of Car- 
hampton 
Ludlow .... Ld.Clive, hon. R. H. Clive 
Lyme-Regis Hon. J. T. Fane, Vere Fane 
Lymington .. Sir H. B. Neale, bt. G. Finch 
Maidstone .. A.W. Robarts, Joha Wells 
Malden .... Benj. Gaskell, C.C. Strutt 
Malmsbury .. Kirkman Finlay,Chas. Forbes 


Malton...... Ld. Duncannon, J.C. Ramsden 

Marlborough Hn.J.Wodehouse, Ld. Brude- 
nell 

Marlow .... Owen Williams. 7. P. Wt 
hiams 
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Mawes, St... Sir S. B. Morland, bart. Jos 
Phillimore : 

Merionethsh. Sir R.W. Vaughan, bart. 


Michael, St.. Sir G. Staunton, bart. ws Fe 
Money t 

Middlesex . Geo. Byng, S.C. Whitbread 

Midburst.... John Smith, Abel Smith 

Milbourn Port Hon. Berkeley Paget, Lord 
Gravest 

Minebead.... H. F. Luttrell, J. F. Luttrell 

Monmouthsh. Sir C. Morgan, bt. Ld. G. H. 
Somerset 

Monmouth .. Marquis of Worcester 

Montgomerys. C. W. Wynn 

Montgomery Henry Clive 

Morpeth .... Hn. Wm. Howard, Wim. Ord 

Newark .... Sir W. H. Clinton, K.C.B. 
H. Willougaby 


Newcastle up- ? Sir M. W. Ridiey, bt. Cuth- 


on Tyne ¥_ bert Ellison 
Newcasile, ”; S. Kinnersley, R. J. 
Staffordsh. Wilmot 


Newport,Corn. Wm. Northey, Jonath. Raine 
Newport, ? Sir L. T. Holmes, bt. Chas. 


Hants ....§ Duncomb 
Newton, Lane. Thos. Legh, Thos. Claighton 
Newton,Hants Hudson Gurney, _ i 
North+ 


Norfolk .... T.W.Coke, E'!m.Wodehouse 
Northallerton Henry Pierse, W.S.Lascelles 
Northamptons, Ld.Althorpe,R.W.Cartwright 
Northampton Sir Geo. Robinson, bart. 
W. L. Maberly 
Northumberld, T. W. Beaumont, C.J. Bran- 
dling 
Norwich .... R.H. Gurney, Wm. Smith 
Nottingbamsh. Ld.W. H.C. Bentinck, Frank 
Sotheron 
Nottingham... Jos. Birch, Thos. Denmant 
Oxukhampton Ld. Dunalley, Albany Savile 
Orford ...... Jno. Douglas, H. B. Seymour 
Oxfordshire... John Fane, W. H. Ashhurst 
ee J.J. Lockhart, C. Wetherell 


Oxford Univ. Rt. hn. sir W. Scott, Rt. bn. 
R. Peel 

Pembrokesh. Sit John Owen 

Pembroke .. J. H. Allen 

PORPYR. ccccc H. Swann, Pascoe Grenfe!] 


Peterborough Jas. Scarlett, sirRt.H ron,ot. 
Petersfield .. Hilton Jolliffe, Ld. Hotham § 
Plymouth .. Sir T. B. Martin, bt. sir W. 
Congreve, Lt. 


Plympton .. Alex. Boswell, R. G. Mac- 


donald 

Pontefract .. Thos. Houldsworth, ld. Pol- 
lington 

Poole ...... B. L. Lester, John Dent 

Portsmouth... Sir John Carter, kat. John 
Markham 


Preston .... Edm.Hornby, Sam. Horrocks 

Queenborough Ret. hon. J.C. Villiers, G, P. 
Holford+ 

Radnorshire... Walter Wilkins 

Radnor...... Richard Price 

Reading --+. C.F. Palmer, J. B. Monck 

Retford 2... William Evans, Sam. Cromp- 
ton 

Richmond .. Hn. T. Dundas, S. M. Barreté 

Rippon...... Rt. Hn. F.J. Robinson, Geo. 

Gipps 
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Rochester .. Ld. Binning, Ralph Be 
Romney .... R.E.D. Gresvente, ary 


Tennant 
Rutlandshire . Sir G. Heathcote, 

N. Noel, bart. 
Ryegate .... Hon. J. S. Cocks, sir J. 

Yorke, K.C.B. i 


bt. sir G. 


RIS coccccve Peter Browne, John Dodson 
Saltash...... Mait. Russell, M. G. Prep. 
deryast 


Sandwich .. Jos. Marryatt, sir G, Wer. 
render, bt. 
Sarum; New . Lord Folkestone, Wadban 


Wyndham 

Sarum, Old.. James Alexander, A.G. Craw. 
ford 

Searborough Rt. hn.C. M. Sutton, ld, Nor. 
manby 

Seaford .... C. R. Ellis Ellis, bn. G, 4, 
Ellist 

Shaftesbury . Hn. Edw. Harbord, Abrahan 
Movre 

Shoreham .. Sir C. M. Burrell, bt. J. M. 
Lloyd 

Shrewsbury .. Hn. G. Bennett, Panton Cor- 
bett 

Shropshire .. J. Kynaston Powell, Jou 
Cotes 

Somersetshire W. Dickenson, sir T. R. Leth- 
bridge, bt. 


Southampton. W. Chamberlayne, sir W, ¢. 
De Crespigny 

Southwark .. Chas. Calvert, sir R. T. Wil- 
son, kn. 

Staffordshire . E. J. Littleton, sir J. F. 


Boughey, bt. 

Stafford .. Benjamin Benyon, Geo. Ciet- 
wynd 

Stamford.... Ld, T. Cecil, hn. W. J. Perey 

Steyning .... G. Phillips, ld. H. M. How- 
ard 


Stockbridge.. J. F. Barham, J. F. Barham 
Sudbury .... Wm. Heygate, C. A. Tulsk 
Suffolk .... T.S. Gooch, sir W. Rowley, 


bart. . 
Surrey ...... G. H. Sumner, W. H. Deul- 
son . 
Sussex .....- Walter Burrell, E. J. Curtes 
Tamworth .. Lord C. V. Townshend, W. 


V. Peel 
Tavistock .. J. P.Grant, J.N. Fazekerly? 
Taunton .... Alex. Baring, J. 4. Warre 
Tewkesbury J. E. Dowdeswell, James 
Martin 


Thetford .... N. W. R. Colborne, 1d. Chas. 
Fitzroy R 

Thirsk ...... Robert Frankland, R. ™ 
Grenbill Lord 

Tiverton .... Rt. hon. Rich. Ryder, *° 
Sandon 


Totness .... T. P. Courteney, John Bent 
Tregony .... Ld. Barnard, Js. O Callaghad 
Ld. Fitzroy Somerse!, sr 
R.H. Vivian, &.0.B» ” 
R. Grossct3 ' 
Wallingford . W. L. Hughes, C~- 
Wareham ... Jobr Calcraft, J. H. Clee? 

Warwickshire D. S. — sir Chas. - 
daunt, bt. 
Warwick.... Hn.sir Chas. Greville, = — 
C. Mills 


Truro (extra 
return).... 
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Cc, W. Taylor, J. P. Tudway 

Geo. Smith, Sam. Smitht 

Cc. W. Forrester, V. L. Childe 

Ld. F. C. Bentinck, sir G, 
Cockburne, bt.t 

Nathaniel Barton, Jonathan 
Alford 

Henry Goulburn, sir Charles 
Hulse, bt. 


Wells geeoes 
Wendover -- 
Wenlock «+++ 
Weobly .++s 


Westbury -- 


West Looe .- 


Westminster . Sir Francis Burdett, bt. Jc. 
Hobhouse 
Westmoreland Ld. Lowther, hn. H. G. Low- 
ther 
T. F. Buxton, Masterton 
Wermouth & “Ure, Rt. hn. T. Wallace, 
Melcom. Reg. Wm. Williams 
Whiteburch.. En. H. G. P. Townshend, S, 
Scott 


Wioan...ee- J. A. Hodson, /d. Lindsay 

Wiiton ...- Ld. Fitzbarris, Ralph Sheldon 

Wiltshire.... John Bennett, J. D. Astley 

Winchester . J. H. Leigh, P. S. J. Mild- 
may 

Winchelsea .. Hen. Brougham, Lucius Con- 
cannon 

Windsor .... Jn. Ramsbottom, sir H. Tay- 
lor, bt. 

Woodstock .. Jn.Gladstone,t 7. H. Langton 

Wootton Bass. Hurace Twiss, Geo. Phillips 

Woreestersh. Hn. H. B. Lygon, sir T. E. 
Winnington, bt. 

Worcester .. T. H. Davies, lord Deerhurst 
Wycombe .. Sir T. Baring, bt. sir J. D. 
King, bt. 

Yarmouth, Gt. Hon. G. Anson, C. E. Rum- 

bold 
Yarm.,(Hants) Sir C. Pole, bt. 7. H. Proad- 
head 
Yorkshire .. Lord Milton, J. S. Wortley 
York ...... Hn. Lau. Douglas, Murma- 
duke Wayviil. 
IRISH COUNTIES. 


Antrim. ..... Hn. J. B. O’Neil, Hugh Sey- 
mour 

Armagh .... Chas. Brownlow, hon. Hen. 
Caulfield 

Carlow ...... Hen. Bruen, sir U. B. Burgh, 
gE. ¢. B. 

Cavan....... Rt. hn. J. M. Barry, Nathl. 
Sneyd 


Clare........ Rt. bn. W. V. Fitzgerald, sir 
E. O’Brien, bt. 


ae -.. Hn. Richd. Hare, ld. Kings- 
borough. 

Doneval ..... G. V. Hart, E. of Mount 

— Charles 

a soveee. Ld. Castlereagh, Id. A. Hill 
ublIN 6... » Hans Hamilton, R.W. Talbot 


Fermanagh... M. Archdall, ho. sir G. L. 
Cole, G.C. B. 


Galway...... James Daly, Richd. Martin 
“TYseeeee. James Crosbie, rt. hon. M. 
Kilg Fitzgerald 
are...... Ld. Wm. Fitzgerald, Rt. La- 
Kill touche 
*nby.... Ho. J.W. Butler, hn. F.C. 
Kine’ Ponsonby 


= County Thos. Barnard, Jno. Parsons 
'M...... Luke White, hn. J. M. Cle- 
ments 
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Limerick.... Hn. H. R. Fitzgibbon, Stan- 


dish O’ Grady 
Londonderry .. G. R. Dawson, A. R. Stew- 
art 
Longford .... Ld. Forbes, sir G. Fetherstone 
bart. 


Louih......- Rt.bn.J. Foster, La. Jocelyn 
Mayo ........ Dominick Browne, James 
Browne 
Meath ...... E. of Bective, sir M. Somer- 

ville, bart 
Monaghan .. C. P. Leslie, hn. R. H.Wes- 
tenra 
Queen’s County Sir H. Parnell, bt., rt. hn. 
W. W. Pole 
Roscommon.. Arthur French, bn. Steph. 
Muhon 
Sligo...eee -- E.S. Cooper, Chas. O’Hara 
Tipperary.... Rt. hn. W. Bagwell, bo F. 
A. Prittie 
Tyrone ...... Tit. bn. sir J. Stewart, bart. 
Wm. Stewart 
Waterford.... Ld. Geo. Beresford, Richd. 
Power 
Westineath .. Un. H. R. Packenham, G. 
H. Rochfort 
Wexford .... R.S. Carew, Ld. Stopford 
Wicklow.... Wm. Parnell, Hon. G. L. 
Proby 
CITIES AND BOROUGHS, 
Athlone ..... John M'Clintock 
Armagh .... William Siewart 
Bandon .... tLord Bernard 
Belfast...... Earl of Belfast 
Carrickfergus tArthur Chichester 
Carlow,..... Charles Harvey 
Cashel ...... E. J. Coliett 
Cionmell .... J. H. M. Dawson 
Coleraine.... Sir J. P. Beresford, bart. 
Cork ...-.. Sir N. C. Colthurst, bt. bon. 
C. H. Hutchinson 
Downpatrick J. W. Maxwell 
Drogheda.... dary Metcalf 
Dublin.....- iit. bn. H. Grattan, Rt. Shaw 
Dublin, Univ. Right hon. W. C, Plunkett 
Dundalk .... John Metdge 
Dungannon .. Hon. Thomas Knox 
Dungarvan .. fA. W.Clifford 
Ennis ...... Siz Ross Mahon, bart. 
Enniskillen... Richard Magennis 
Galway .... J. S. Prendergast 
Kilkenny .. Right hon. Dennis Browne 
Kinsale .... George Coussmaker 
Limerick.... Lon. J. P. Vereker 
Lisburne .... Horace Seymour 
Londonderry . Rt. hon. sir G. F. Hill, bart. 
Mallow...... W. W. Becher 
Newry...... Hon. F. J. Needham 
Portarlington David Ricardo 
Ross.eeeee « John Carroll 
Sligo ...... Owen Wynne 
Tralee ...... James Cuffe 
Waterford .. Rt.hn.sir Jobn Newport, bt. 
Wexford .... William Wigram 
Youghall ... John Hyde 
SCOTCH COUNTIES, 
Aberdeen.... James Ferguson 
Argyle....+- Lord J. D. E. Campbell 
Ayr ....... James Montgomerie 
Banff ..... Earl of Fife 
Berwick 
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Berwick .... Sir Jolin Majoribanks, bart. 
Caithness and 
Bute...... t Lord P. J. Stewart 
Cromartie and 
Nairn .... Hon. G. P. Campbell 
Dumbarton.. Right hon. A. Colquhoun 
Dumfries.... Sir W. J. Hope, K.C.B. 
Edinburgh .. Sir George Clarke, Bart. 
Elgin ...... F. W. Grant 
Fife........ James Wemyse 
Forfar...... Hon. W. R. Maule 
Haddington.. Sir J. G. Suttie, bart. 
Inverness.... Right hon. Charles Grant 
Kincardine .. Sir Alexander Ramsay, bart. 
Kinross and 
Clackmannan Robert Bruce 
Kirkudbright James Dunlop 
Lanark ..... Lord Archibald Hamilton 
Linlithgow - - Hon. sir Alex. Hope, G.C.B. 
Orkney and 
Shetland- Hon. G. H. L. Dundas 
Peebles - - + Sir Jas. Montzomery, bart. 
Perth Tames Drummond 
Renfrew John Maxwell 
Thomas Mackenzie 
Sir Alexander Don, bart. 
W. FE. Lockhart 
Sir Chas. Edmondstone, bart. 
C. M. Grant 
J. H. Blair 
ROYAL BURGHS. 
Aberdeen (Dis- 
trict) -- 
Anstruthers - 


Roxburch - 
Selkirk - - 
Stirling - - 
Sutherland - 
Wigtoun - 


Joseph Hume 

Rt. hon. Sir Wm. Rae, bart. 
T. F. Kennedy 

Dumfries W. R. K. Douglas 
Dysart 
Edinburgh - - Rieht Hon. W. Dundas 
Elgin -  - Archibald Farquharson 
Fortrose - - George Cumming 

Glasgow - tArchibald Campbell 
Jedburgh - Sir H. D. Hamilton, bart. 
Peebles - - Heary Monteith 

Perth - - Hon. Hugh Lindsay 
Stirling - - Robert Dawnie 

Tain - - Sir Hugh Innis, bart. 
Wigtoun - Hon. J. H. K. Stewart 
Sixteen Representative Peers of Scotland. 

Lord Lothian - - - - 354 votes 

Lord Grey - - - - d4 

Lord Colville -  - 54 

Eurl of Elgin - - 53 

Earl of Roseberry 53 

Karl of Home- - dz 

Lord Saltoun - - 52 

Marq. Queensberry 5} 

Farl of Kellie - - jl 

Marq. of Tweeddale 5] 

Lord Forbes - - 50 

Eari of Balearras - 49 

Lord Napier - - 48 

Lord Sinclair - - 47 

EarlofStair - - 46 

Lord Belhayen- - 46 

RUSSTA. 

Letters from China report that in- 
telligence had been communicated at 
Canton, by a Russian frigate, that the 
whole territory of the coasts of Cali- 
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to Russia by 
aS & Compe. 


fornia had been eeded 

the Spanish government. 

sation for the suecours advanced |; 

the emperor Alexander, to his Cathos 

majesty, in aid of the armament fifi. 

out at Cadiz, " 
SPAIN, 

The glorious revolution in this Coun. 
try was clouded for some days by 
military massacre of the people a 
Cadiz, on the 10th of March, which te. 
minded us in mary of its circumstances, 
of the equally horrid affair of the 16) 
of August. The people were asserable: 
with holiday countenances to witnes 
the proclamation of the constitution: 
when on a sudden, at the instigation, 
it is said of a priest, a body of drunken 
partizan soldiery assailed them, ani 
murdered on the spot 471 men, women, 
and children, besides wounding a thov- 
sand others! Happily the King and lis 
new ministers did not approve of thecon- 
duct of these miscreants, who have since 
been disgraced, and are about (though no 
punishment can atone for snch deeds) 
to undergo their merited punishment, 
which will, however, exculpate the go- 
vernment, and assuage the exasperation 
which the transaction occasioned, not 
only in Spain, but throughout the civi- 
lized world. 


In other respects the re- 
volution of Spain proceeds firmly and 


harmoniously. All the agents of des- 
potism have been removed from power, 
and all who decline to swear to the 
constitution are humanely permitted to 
sell their effects and leave the country. 
The Cortes are not to assemble til 
June, but in the interim the measures 
of the Provisional Government appear 
to deserve confidence. 

It is grievous. under these circum 
stances to find that blood continues (0 
be shed in the Spanish American (0 
lonies; but it may be supposed that 
as soon as the news of the revolutios 
arrives, the Royalist generals will sue- 
cumb. : 

Leiters from Cadiz dated the 21st of Mare. 
state, that till that period, eleven days subs 
quent to the massacre, vo person bad - 
tured to leave their houses, except on 
most urgent business, and ali the shops eo 
closed. When the guilty regiments, = 
took the lead in the atrocities of the 10:3, 
arrived at their quarters in Port St. Mar} , 
their former companions in arms “expres 
the utmost abhorrence at their conduct, 4 
they were then, as a mark of ignominy, a 
prived of their arms, and other anigee 
soldier, and marched barefooted to a ——> 
called Chipiona, there to remain till — 
wise disposed of. General Freyre, how 


does not seem in these letters to be ae 
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rh more than very culpable’ indiscretion, 
ee goouring the fidelity of the troops to 
7 va order of things, before he compro- 
: seed the inhabitants of Cadiz. Reproaches, 
- the other hand, are freely used towards 
Valdesand Campana, but without explaining 
| cact nature of their guilt. On the 20th 
the whole of the troops in Cadiz took 
ath to the constitution, the naval ser- 
ig set the example on the preceding 


‘yee 
ult. 

the O 
vice bavil 


day. Theceremony of proclaiming the con- 
stitution took place on the afternoon of the 
Zist, at 4.0’clock, in the Plaza de San An- 
tonio, the chief scene of the massacre of the 
10th, and which is in future to be called the 
Plaza Constitutional. All the chief men of 
the city attended, and, notwithstanding the 
Tate terrors they had endured, thousands of 
ladies were seen walking in the streets, in 
testimony of their joy. 





INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, any DEATHS tN anp near LONDON; 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 


NUMEROUS body of the Livery of 
‘\ London, friends to the political prin- 
ciples and parliamentary conduct of Mr. 
Ald, Waithman, dined together, Wednes- 
day, at the City of London Tavern. The 
«eat room was crowded, not less than 
430 persons being present, Mr. Alder- 
man Waithman was accompanied into the 
room by Mr. Byng, Mr. S. Whitbread, Mr. 
G. Bennet, Mr, Calvert, Mr. Hobhouse, 
and other public characters, Samuel 
Favell, Esq. was in the chair, 

Similar dinners have been given by the 
friends of Sin F. BURDETT and Mr. Hos- 
Hovse in Westminster; and to those 
of Mr. ALDERMAN Woob, and Sir W. 
Curtis in the City of London. 

A new Throne has been erected in the 
House of Lords, and the King delivered his 
iirst speech from it at the opening of the new 
Porliament en the 27th. 

The OBSERVER Newspaper, for publishing 
the Trial of Thistlewood, contrary to the 
order of the Court, sitting by special com- 
wission at the Old Bailey, has been fined 
SL, but the right of the Court to prohibit 
aud to inflict a summary fine is doubted. 

MARRIED. 

The Hon. R. W. Penn Curzon, to the 
Lady Harriet Georgiana Brudenell, 

Mr. W. Burrell, to Mrs. French. _ 

‘ev. Edward Bankes, to the Hon. Fran- 
ces Jane Scott, daughter of the Lord Chan- 
Ceor, 

At the Quaker’s Meeting, Westminster, 
Timothy Trusted of Hay Brecox, to Mary 
Woodward, of Hammersmith. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Mr. T. 
S. Hunt, to Miss A. Wildish. 

At St. Pancras, H. F. Hough, Esq. to 
[liza Paton, 

At Mary-le-bone Church, A. S. Barlow, 
a : Miss Horner, 

At St. Pancras, G. We: i 
halen ein » G. West, Esq. to Miss 

At Hackney, Captain W. B. Dashwood 

-N.to Louisa Henrietta Bode. 


At Mary-le-bone, E. A. i 
Fay. to Miss Judith Wood, Pe th Waite 
Lieutenant Colonel G. Macdonell, to the 
*. Laura Arundell, 
ae Hon.and Rev, W. Addington, se- 
a wn of Lord Viscount Sidmouth, to 
in M. Young, daughter of the Rev. J, 
“8; rector of Thorpe, Northamptonsh. 


At Brentford, Dr. Henry Renalds, to Miss 
Lucy Robertson. 

At Isleworth, Mr. Cobbin of Slough, to 
Miss Moull. 

At London, Mr. Henry Fulcher of Bi- 
shopsgate-street, to Miss Eliza Sheppard. 

Mr. W.Tarte, to Miss Martha E, Hursf, 
of Roehampton. 

Mr. G. Russell, of Pimlico, to Miss Bass 
of Piccadilly. 

At Hadley, Middlesex, the Rev. T. King, 
of Wellington, Surrey, to Miss Amelia 
Quilter. . 

At Hornsey, Charles Harris, Jun, Esq. 
to Miss Ann Miller. 

At St. George’s Church, Bloomsbury, 
Captain J. Clemons, to Miss Eliza Watlen. 
DIED. 

In Union Street, Deptford, on the 5th of 
April, in bis 74th year, John Hughes, Esq. 

At the House of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, in Sackville Street, 81, Arthur Young, 
Esq. Secretary of that Board, member of 
most of the learned societies of Europe aud 
America; and in many respects one of the 
most distinguished and most excellent men 
of his age. The history of his active life, 
and the analysis of his valuable writings, 
would fill many interesting volumes; but 
we shall endeavour to present our readers 
with a succinct view of them in an early 
number. 

In Duke Street, West Smithfield, sud- 
denly, aged 50, Mrs. S. Adlard, relict of 
the late Mr. J. A., formerly printer of this 
Miscellany, and mother of a large and in- 
teresting family. 

Lucy, fourth daughter of Samuel Smith, 
Esq. M. P. 

At Gloucester Lodge, 19, George Charles, 
eldest son of the Right Hon. Geo Canning. 

Thomas Fowell Buxton, 10, eldest son of 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. M. P. 

At Pimlico, Ralph Rookby, Esq. page and 
gentleman porter to his late Majesty, 80. 

At Hampstead, 79, Mrs. Frances os 

Caroline, only daughter of the Deano 
Rochester. J 

At Hampstead Heath, in the prime of 
life, the Right Hon. Frances, Countess of 
Huntingdon, having lain in, the Sunday 
preceding, of her tenth child. f 

33, Mrs. Augusta Manners, only surviv- 
ing daughter of the late Lord W. Manners, 


In Cleveland Row, Major General Has 
milton, 
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milton, Colonel of the Royal Waggon 
Train. 

In Portman Square, William Mills, Esq. 
of Bristerue in Hants. 

At Brompton, 42, Dr. Thomas Brown, 
Professor of Moval Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

At Finsbury-place, Harriet, wife of Mr. 
Baker, printer, Southampton, and daughter 
of R. Potts, Fsq. Eath. 

At Camden Town, 60, Mr. D. Page, of 
Winchester. 

In Arlington Street, Lord Dundas, his 
Lordship was Lord Lieutenant and vice 
Admiral of Orkney and Shetland, and will 
be succeeded by his son Sir Laurence 
Dundas. 

Tn the Strand, 16, Miss Lydia Tart. 

In Green Street, Grosvenor Square, 21, 
Miss S. L. Moss. 

In Cumberland Street, of a sudden 
illness, Mary, the wife of A. Shaw, Esq. 
of Montreal, Lower Canada. 

lu Hinde Street, Manchester Square,51, 
Sir T. P. Hampson, Bart. 

In Great Surrey Street, William Sims, 
Esq. formerly collector of his Majesty’s 
customs, 

At Kuightsbridge Green, 22, Miss Sarah 
Bridges. 

At Hampton Court Palace, Colonel Tho- 
mas, Master of the Robes to his Majesty. 

In Dean Street, Soho, the Rev. Kildare 
Burrowes, 

In Upper Grosvenor Street, Mr. Craw- 
ford Bruce, father of Mr. Brace, who as- 
sisted in the escape of Lavalette. 

At Hampton Court, 86, Mrs. Phillips, 
and, 83, Mrs. Joyce Phillips, surviving sis- 
ters of Lord Milford. 

At Cadogan Terrace, 86, Mrs. Moore 
widow of Dr. Moore, the eminent writer 
and traveller 

At Walworth, 69, John Barlow, Esq. 

Tu Sloane Street, 81, General Walker, 
Royal Artillery. 

At Kensington, at the house of his friend, 
William Wilberforce, M, P. the very Rev. 
Isaac Milner, D. D. (See page 328, in this 
number.) 

lu Grosvenor Square, 14, Arthur Kaye, 
youngest son of the Hon. and Rev, A. G. 
Legee. 

At Shepherd’s Bush, 57, Mrs. Dickson. 

In Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W. Dyne, Esq. 


Provincial Oceurrences. 


[May | 
In Great Coram str 
Mr. Blamire, cet, W. eldest oq of 
In Copthall Court, Mr. ¢. Hillyarg 
At ‘Turnham Green, Miss Winstan| 
: nley, 

Major Gen. W. Mudge, of the Ro ; 
tillery, Lieut. Gov. of Woolwich i a 
&c, &c, a man of extraordinary talents 0? 
merits, of whose useful life and ~ sn 
tailed memoirs will be given ing futur 
number. P 

In Salter’s Hall Court, J. Cathcart, Eu 

In Upper Norton Street, 87, Claude Rus 
sell, Esq. 

In Oxford Street, the Dowager Lady 
Burgoyne. 

At Lambeth, 39, S. Davis, Esq. 

Tu Newman Street, 85, Francis Suttor, 
Esq.many years an eminent pump maker, 

At Albany Road, Camberwell, 75, Mr, 
M. Rixon.—33, Mr. H. Rixon, having sw. 
vived his mother six days, , 

At Hampstead, E. I. Keyser, Esq, 

At Stockwell, 82, Mrs. Mary Howard, 

In Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 58, 
Mrs. 8S. Churchill 

In Eaton Street, Pimlico, Mrs, S. Dick. 
inson. 

In Gower Street, Bedford Square, 30, 
William Lord Slater, Esq. 

At Walcot Place, Lambeth, 35, Miss 
Agnes Marson. 

In Smith Street, Chelsea, 43, Mr, Thomas 
Crosley, Solicitor. 

In Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, 
Mrs. E. Pattison. 

At Highgate, Mr. L. Hale. 

At Siaines, 67, the Rev. J. Yockney, up- 
wards of thirty years Minister of the ln- 
dependent congregation in that town. 

Captain S. Digby, R. N. nephew to the 
Earls of Ilchester and Digby. 

On Clerkenwell Green, 85, Susanna’ 
Nieman, who had for many years beeo an 
object of curiosity to her neighbours ow 
the singularity of her habits, which wer 
principally characterized by a close adhet- 
ence to a rigid economy. , 

At his Lordship’s house, er sop 
place, Hanover-square, London, the of 
hon. Earl Harewood, of Harewood-how’ 
in Yorkshire. His lordship was moe 
81st year of his age. He is succee "Ye 
his titles and estates by his only ae West 
count Lascelles, lord lieutenant of the 
Riding of York. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 
With all the Marriages and Deaths - 
mati 


NONTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

i IS Grace the Duke of Northumberland 
: has presented 501. towards an intended 
bew Weslevan Methodist Chapel. 

Mr. Lambton, when representative for the 
County of Durham, having written laconi- 
cally to Sir Thomas Liddell (who was then 
With the King at Brighton), to request his 


: : j re- 
vote and interest on his ensuing election, 


a e swer:— 
ceived the following ons osth Feb. 1820. 


. 1. pl. 
« My dear Sir,—In times like the pres 


. ings 10 
it is impossible to allow private fen 
take place of a sense of public ae ane 
your conduct as dangerous in Paral”, 
it is in your own county. Were ) 








/820. | 


hrother, therefore, I could not give you 
qyoport. (Signed) “Taomas LipDEuL,” 
my 8yi . : 

‘Op receipt of the above, Mr, Lambton 
ceturned the following _— 

» My dear Sit Thomas,-- In answer to 
cour Jeiter, | beg to say, I feel gratitude for 
cour frankness, COmpass1on for your feurs, 
jinle dread of your Opposition, und no want 
of vour support. [ am, &e. 

; (Signed) “J.G. LAMBTON.” 

Died ]--At Neweastle, Mr. Jobn Summer. 
bell, butcher, 67. Mi. W. Hunter, solicitor, 
guddepivy, 30. Tn Firthestreet, Mr. Thomas 
Bowman, 70. Mr. Embieton of the Three 
Kings. Mr. Joseph Heselton. Mr. Thomas 
{rnstrong of the Black House, in Pilgrim- 
creet, 96, Mrs. Elizabeth Jordan, In the 
Freemen’s Hospital, Manor Chare, 81, Mr. 
Wm. Colpitts, many years beadle of St. 
Vichols’s church. 67, Mr. Samael Chappell, 
cutler, of the Groat-market, In the Lunatic 
Asvlum, near the Baths, where he lad been 
is years, the Rev. Richard Powley, late 
curate of Carham. Robert Henderson, esq. 
Drowned, 36, Mr. Francis Burn. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Capi. A. Bell has presented to the Literary 
and Philosoplieal Society of Whitehaven the 
portion of the upper jaw of a sword-fish, 
whieh was found fixed in the bottom of his 
vessel, the Wilkinson, upon taking her into 
dock at Liverpool some weeks since, after 
a vovage from the Brazils. 

Married.]—At Workington, Capt. Simp- 
son to Miss Irvin. At Cros<thwaite, Samuel 
irvine Hoyle, Esq. of London, to Miss Clark, 
of Skiddaw Lodge, near Keswiek. Mr. Al- 
son, surgeon, to Miss Scott, of Pict Nest, 
hear Keswick, 

Died.|—In Carlisle, 44, Mary. the wife of 
Mr.Joun Carrick. Mrs. Mary Abrabam, 61. 
“its Peter Wil-on, 33. Aun, wife of Mr. Ro- 
bert Ritehie, 62. Very suddenly, 20, Mr. 
Joln Carr, Mr, William Benaett, $2, one 
of the common council of the Corporation. 
in King-sireet, 67, Jolin Ware, esq. proprietor 
or tie Cumberland Pacquet. He was a man 
“ LUOU-OUS and satirical talents, pos-essed 
‘rica fund of aneedote, and a very retentive 
memory. Tn George-street, in the 26th year 
of Lis age, {of a decline) Mr. Edward All 
Dewan? adeciine) Mr. Edward Allen 
~ SOl, jun. In Tangier-street, Mrs. Sarah 
sirkitt, So. In Senhouse-street, 68, Mrs. Jane 
Ps sick Danilo, 75. Mr. A, Shooner, found 
Jana * 9 ved. In Botchergate-gaie, 86, Mrs. 
— In Broad Guards, 20, Mr. 
Bliza th At Newtown, near Carlisle, 15, 
hel ae third daughter of Capt. Col- 
bear Carl; a rect. At Low Burnthwaite, 
Croplin “igen Mr. Edward Strong. At 
Elliot. a ; un, the wife of Mr. William 
the Carlisle a Mr. James Robertson, of 

or atriot office. 
igen. Queen-st. 75, Mrs. Jane 
Callow. “a Riga go 24, Mr. Wm. 

ee, >t Mr. William Pagen. 74, Mrs. 
tay. of “ : relict of the lare Rev. Daniel 
8, Cathar; a 53, Margaret Routledge. 
* seaceagal orman. In Scotch-street, 75. 
NTHLY Mag. No. 339. 
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Yorkshire. $77 


Ann Wilkinson. In Mount-pleasant, 82, 

Mrs. Ann Hodge, widow. At Arrowthwaite, 

bear Whitehaven, Mr. John Crosby. At 

Wigion, 54, Mr. John Nixon. At Lessenhall, 

near Wigion, 82, Mr. Joba Finlinson, 
YORKSHIRE 

The Committee of the Leeds Workhouse 
have increased the poors’ rates from 6s. to 7s. 
in the pound, 

At York assizes, W. Radcliffe, esq. Rouge 
Croix, pursuivant at arms, of the Herald 
Coilege, was found guilty of forging a mar- 
riuge regisier, with a view to assist in 
making out bis own pedigree, and tracing 
his relationship to the Derwent-water family, 
in order to impo-e on the Governors of Green- 
Wich Hospital. The offence took place in 
ISU1, by the interpolation of a marriage in 
an old register book of the parish of Ravens- 
field, for the 16th century. He was fined 
Ol. and ordered to be imprisoned 3 months 
in York castle. 

At York assizes, FORTY-ONE prisoners re- 
ceived sentence of death ; one of whom was 
executed, 

Lately at the Market Cross, in Leeds, a 
man led bis wife in a halter, and sold her 
for one shilling and sixpence ! 

The election for the important County 
of York was speedily decided, as no new 
candidate started to compete with Mr, Stew- 
art Wortley and Lord Milton, the late mem- 
bers. 

The Caledonian Steam Packet, on the 4th 
of April, run from Neil to Selby, a distance 
of 54 miles in four hours. 

Three respectable manufacturers of Shef- 
field, were ecnvicted before the Magistrates 
of paying their workmen’s wages In soap, 
candles, tea, waisicoat-pieces, &c. and fined 
ten pounds each. 

There has been considerable agitation at 
Huddersfield, owing to a discovery that a 
great number of the populace in the neigh- 
bourhood bad armed themselves with pikes 
and pistols, and meditated an attack on the 
place. Bodies of them were seen together, and 
One party was not dispersed without violence. 
It is in vain to denv, that a considerable fer- 
ment prevails nearly all through the manu- 
facturing districts of this county. It would 
be premature to pronounce of what nature, 
since it is a prevailing belief, that tools of 
ministers are the instigators. 

The carpet manufactures of this county, 
is in such a state of depression that it is di- 
minished three-fourths, and the woollen con- 
siderably. 

At Snaith, a man and his wife, of the 
name of Coates, who had been married only 
ten days, were both found suspended by the 
neck—one in the stable, the oiber in the 
dwelling house. The wile is hikely to live; 
she states that they lived comfortable during 
the first week; then began to quarrel, and 
so continued until the above dreadful event. 

Married.|—At Cleasby, R. Binks, esq. of 
Hull, to ayo youngest re wog fi = 

ordon, 0 t 
late George ‘sc The 
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378 Yorkshire—Lancashire 


The bride is turned 53 years of age ; and the 
bridegroom (who has only been six months @ 
widower), is upwards of 76. This marriage 
excited a little curiosity; the bridegroom 
was unable to get imo the chaise without 
assistance, the Clergyman, seeing the unea- 
siness of the bride, kindly stepped forward, 
and, not without difficulty, succeeded in 
placing him by ber side. 

At York, George Lution, esq. to Jane, 
daughter of the late Rev. John Thomas, 
D.D. At Howden, Rev. J. Johnson, to Miss 
Brewster. At Sculcoutes, the Rev. Anthony 
Kidd, to Miss Mary Archbutt. Mr. Robert 
Laverack, to Miss Mary Leonard, At the 
Friends’ Meeting house, Rawden, Thomas 
Thompson Metcalfe, of Leeds, surgeon, to 
Rebecca, daughter of Jonas Thomson, of 
the former place, merchant. Mr. Thomas 
Hobson Hill, son of Mr. John Hill, wine and 
spirit-merchant, to Miss Maria Richardson 
Seurr. Mr. Joseph Blundell, to Mary, 
daughter of Mr. Garforth, solicitor. At 
Cleasby, Mr. Richard Hicks, merchant, to 
Isabella Gordon, of the former place. At 
Halifax, Mr. James Fawcett, of Ewood- 
hall, to Miss Crossley, daughter of John 
Crossley, esq. Eastwood, near Todmorden. 
Thomas K. Staveley, esq. of Old Slening- 
ford, to Mary, daughter of John Claridge, 
Esq. Pall Mall. At Huddersfield, Mr. Peter 
Blackstock, merehant, to Mrs. Haley. At 
Leeds, Edward Gibbons, esq. of Castar, to 
Miss Cookson, of Leeds. Mr. John Hoimes, 
to Miss Barrett, eldest daughter of Mr. Wm. 
Barrett, wool-stapler, Mr. John Bullough, 
of the Leeds Pottery, 10 Mrs. Margaret Kay, 
of Hunslet. Mr. Joseph Burnett, woollen- 
draper, to Mrs. Mallorie. Mr. Richard Mil- 
burn, of Knaresbro’, farmer, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Earl, of Leeds. The Rev. Francis 
Thomas Cookson, A.M. Curate of St. John’s, 
to Miss Mary Ellen, daughter of the Rev. 
R. Faweett, A. M. Robert John Coul- 
man, of Whitgift, esq. to Miss Judith Gee. 
At Sheffield, W. Bridges, esq. of Malden, 
Essex, to Miss Porter. Mr. Whitelock, 
mercer and draper, York, to Miss Mary 
Ouies. Mr. Wm. Wood, jun. spirit mer- 
chant, to Mrs. Mirfin. At Thornhill, Mr. 
Coe, of the Dewsbury Tron Works, to Miss 
Walshuw. At Eccles, Charles White, esq. 
of Swinton, to Miss Sarah Grimshaw. 
Complicated relationship. At Birstal, in 
Yorkshire, Mr. John Whitehead, clothier, of 
Gomersal, to Miss Rose. By this union the 
bride is daughter, niece, and sister to her 
father and mother, aunt and cousin, to ber 
brothers and sisters, niece to her bnsband, 


sister to her uncle and aunts, and daughter 
to her grandfather. 


Died.| At York, Mrs. 
81. mother of Jno. Whart 
Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Henwood of the 
Bank of Raper, Swann & Co. At Be- 
verley, Mrs. Cash, wife of Mr. W. Cash 
coal merchant, being left alone in the house 
by ber husband, and servant going to market 
was found by the former on his return, about 


Hall Stevenson, 
on, esq. M. P, 





[May | 
five o’clock in the afternoon, laid op the 
flour near the front door literally burnt 
a cinder, and reduced to a . 


Spectac| 
dreadful to behold ; she pated, vc this i 


about an hour, but never spoke, {tis gy 
posed she had caught fire whilst airing some 
linen, and fainted when endeavour to 
escape to the door to obtain assistance. \ 
neighbour was with her about a quarter of 
an hour before she was found as above ds. 
scribed. At Hull, 86, Mrs. Wray, 5¢ 
Miss Taylor. 23, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. John Dutchman, sen. At Cottingham 
Mr. James Dewitt, of London, At Cotting. 
ham, 39, Mr. T. Ross. Mr. T. Anderson, in 
Pryme-street. 49, Mr. R. Tealby, timber. 
merchant. 51, Mrs. Elizabeth Blenkin, 19, 
Mrs. Richardson. 74, Mr. John Petty, 4 
Southcoates, 86, Mr. John Tinegaite, miller, 
Suddenly, 18, Anthony Gibson, son of Mr. 
Gibson, miller. 68, Mr. Thomas Robinson, 
In London, 78, Mrs. Clarkson, of Hull, 
72, Mr. R. Meadley. At Coitingham, §2, 
Mrs. Witty. 49, Mr. George Parker. §4, 
Mr. Wm. Plummer, farmer, at Stoneferry, 
Hull. 70, Mr. George Sugden. In Park 
Place, St. James’s, London, 66, John Wray, 
esq. alderman and formerly banker of Hull. 
45, Mrs. Jane Ockleton. At an advanced 
age, Mr. Richard Richards, Hull. 42, Mrs, 
Belt. Mrs. Rhodes, of Thorngumbald in 
Holderness. 17, Join, the only son of Mr, 
Richard Hopper, of Kilbam. At Pock- 
lington, Mr. F Rogerson. At Aberford, Mr. 
Pearson. Of Bawiry, Miss Rebecca Hett. 
Suddenly, Mrs. Lister, of Wibley. Of 
Doncaster, Lorother Rutter, esq. At Hali- 
fax, Frances, daughter of the Rev. J. 
Knight. At an advanced age, Mr Jobn 
Shaw, of Stainland. 91, Alice Ellice. 
She was mother, grandmother, and great- 
grandmother to one hundred and twenty de- 
scendants. Mrs. Earnshaw. Suddenly, 74, 
Mr. David Wright, of Bradshaw. At Hud- 
dersfield, Mrs. Houghton. Miss Lockwood, 
of Cowlersby. 75, John Brooker, Es. 
64, Mrs. Hirst, of Yew Green. At Kaares- 
borough, 22, Mr. Jeremiah Sagar, surgeot. 
At Leeds, suddenly, Mr. Samuel Pulleine, 
Newland, near Snaith, farmer. 23, James, 
son of Mr. John Livesey, 22, Mr. wy 
Pratt, of Holbeck. 83, Mrs. Hey. “ 
denly, Mr, James Holroyd. 61, Mr. Ric 
ard Rhodes. 86, Mr. Wm. Bla baer 
Mrs. Glover, of Brunswick-place. 91, 3 " 
Robert Lodge. 71, Mr. Wm. vy <3 
Mr. Thos. Bradwith. 31, Mr. Richd. Brook. 
71, Mr. Jos. Shackleton. 
LANCASHIRE. _ ‘aa 

Bills were once more in vain ae 
against Meagher, Tebbutt, and Shehme “ ‘ 
for cutting and stabbing on the 16th ny 

It appears from the Report of the oi. 
politan Committee, for the relief of the be 
chester sufferers, the total amount a dis- 
subscription was 3,4C81. Is. Sd. the “— ; 
tributed to the numerous sufferers 1,206 in 
8d. The amount paid for awe ress hs be 

j j Oo ’ , 
various proceedings already adop expence® 
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expences of witnesses, &c. 1,071. 6s. Od. 
Since the Metropolitan Committee have pre- 
vented the Report, they have paid on account 
of the tritls at York 710l.and the Manchester 


Committee have advanced 1001. for the same 


object. 
* the Lancaster assizes, Henry Patrick- 


sop, and John Postlethwaite, were found 
guilty of winning money by gambling; when 
judge Bailey passed sentence as follows; be 
am glad, said he, that these prosecutions will 
pow make it notorious that indictments for 
this offence may be instituted, not only by 
the party who has lost the money, but by any 
other person whatever. So that the game- 
ster must not imagine that the law will allow 
him to bold his tll gotten gains in safety.— 
The sentence of the court is, that you John 
Postlethwaite, do pay to our sovereign lord 
the king, the sum of 100 guireas, being 
five times the amount of 20 guineas won by 
you; and also 500 guineas, being five times 
tbe amount of 100 guineas likewise won by 
you, making together 600, guineas. And 
ibat you, Henry Patrickson, do pay to our 
sovereign lord the king, the sum of 100 gui- 
neas, being five times the amount of 20 gui- 
neas Won by you.And that you be severally 
imprisoned until your respective fines are 
paid,” 

At Brunswick chapel, Liverpool, two 
learned heathens, high priests of the Budhul 
religion, from the Island of Ceylon, were 
baptised according to the ritual of the estab- 
listed church by Dr. Adam Clarke, before a 
large congregation. 

The Wesleyan Auxiliary Missionary So- 
ciely was held at Liverpool, on Tuesday. 
The Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke, Dr. Stewart, 
and Messrs. Newton, Davies, Havard, Philip, 
and Montgomery (the poet) addressed the 
meeiing ; the latter with great eloquence and 
at considerable length, and was listened to 
with admiration. 

The calendar contained the names of 123 
Prisoners ; and 43 of the cases were prosecu- 
lions by the Bank of England.—The assizes 
were so heavy, that justice Park sat no less 
than 16 days, and judge Bailey 8; 34 pri- 
soners received sentence of death; 5 were 
left for execution for forged notes, 1 for 
‘tooting and robbing, and | for cow stealing. 

Amongst the numerous causes which came 
on for trial at the Lancaster assizes, was an 
‘ction for Crim. Con, brought by James Gill, 
*sq. Of Ocle-court, near Hereford, against 

- P. T. Aubrey, esq. a gentleman residing 
at Broom hall, in the vicinity of Oswestry, 
0 Shropshire. But as soon as the plaintiff’s 
*ounsel had closed the examination of his 
ne judge and jury expressed them- 
aan perfectly satisfied, that the testimony 
Pn bad been offered was not entitled to 
mien atticle of credit, as to intimate an opi- 
= — the defendant’s counsel, Mr. Raine, 

Bit not to be called on for his defence. 
“a of the persons convicted of 

what unlawful meetings are, “ Knight, 

ust, and Broadhurst, to be imprisoned 


tw . P ° 
® years; Bury eighteen months ; Adam- 


son fifteen months; and Fletcher one year: 
and at the expiration of the respective terms 
of their imprisonment, severally to find sure. 
ties, themselves in 4U1, and two sureties in 
101. each, to keep the peace for three years,” 
— Morris and Knowles, convicted of making 
pikes, were at the same time sentenced to 
twenty months’ imprisonment. 

The trials of Mr. Wroe, the late proprietor 
of the Manchester Observer, came on at 
Lancaster. He was twice convicted for 
selling Sherwin’s Register; after which, by 
advice of his eounsel, he pleaded guilty to the 
Other indictments, and was sentenced by the 
court to pay a fine of 1001. to the king ; to 
be imprisoned twelve months in Lancaster 
goal ; and at the expiration of that period to 
give security, himself in 2001. aud two sure- 
ties of 501. each, to keep. the peace for two 
years. Mrs. Wroe also pleaded guilty to 
the indictments against ber; as did Mr. 
Peter Wroe, and Mr. Wiiliam Wroe (Mr. 
Wroe’s brothers) ; they were severally bound 
in 100]. to appear on the first day of next 
assizes to receive judgment, if called upon. 

Married.| At Liverpool, Lieut. W. W. 
Wharter, R. N. to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of Mr. L, Butler, of Edge-hill. 
The Rev. G. B. Wilding, A. M. to Anne, 
third daughter of Henry Park, esq. Mr. 
James Fenton, wholesale grocer, to Miss 
Miller. The Rev. Wm. Carter, son of Wm, 
Litler, esq. Wavertree, to Jane, daughter 
of the Rev. Mr. Litler, Goosetry, Cheshire. 
Mr. Wm. Alsope, jun. to Miss Fliza Miller. 
Edgge Hill, Mr. G. Kewley, attorney at 
law, to Mrs. Mary Peers, Brunswick-place. 
At St John’s Church, Manchester, Mr. John 
Wood, aged 53, to Mrs. Margaret Chatter- 
ton, of Blue-boar court, aged 73. Charles 
White, esq. of Swinton, to Sarah, second 
daughter of Mr. Henry Grimshaw, of 
Broughton. Capt. Hardcastle, 31st foot, to 
Miss Shaw. 

Died |—At Lancaster, 45, Mr. Thomas 
Dickinson, watch-maker and jeweller. Mrs. 
Littlejohn, relict of Mr, Arthur Littlejobn, 
In the 92d year of his age, Mr. Septimus 
Brockback. 80, Mr. S. Powell. 

At Manchester, 18, Edward, son of Mr. 
Chas. Grectham. 81, Mr. Joseph Clarke, 
father of Wm. Clarke, jun. bookseller. 
Mr. Richard Birks, music seller, King-street. 
55, Mrs. Williamson, wife of Mr. John Wil- 
liamson of King street, Salford. Mary Anne, 
second daughter of Mr. Alexander Henry, of 
Ardwick Green. In her 72d year, Mrs. Har- 
rop, relict of the late Mr. Thomas Harrop, 
of Bridge-street. In the 85th year of his 
age, Mr. James Ashley, of Salfford. Han- 
nah, wife of Mr. Geo. Read, of the Black 
Lion, Chapel-street, Salford. At Scarbo- 
rough, on the 2Ist ult. in the 78th year of 
her age, Mrs. Hall, mother of Messrs. J. 
A. Hall. 23, Elizabeth, fourth daughter of 
the late Rev. John Carlisle, vicar of Chip- 
ping. Mrs. Frances Allicock. 57, Mr. 
Richard Turner, of Dean’s-gate. 25, Mr. 


Belshaw, printer. Mar- 
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DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.|—Rev. Jas. Roberts, curate of 
St. Michael’s, Derby, to Miss Mary Wood, 
of Leicester. At Mickleover, Rev. Jno. 
Hare, A.B. of Repton, to Miss Wade. 

Died.]—At an advanced age, Mrs. Martha 
Woodward. 72, Mr. William Busher. 55, 
Mr. Bass, of Ashborne. At Ox Close, near 
Ashburne, 71, Mr. Wm. Taompson. At Ash- 
burne, 78, Mrs. Hayne. At Balsover, 78 
Thomas Brailsford, Esq. At Chesterfield, 
Mrs.Wright. Mr. Samuel Brown. Mr. France 
At Dunston-hall, near Chesterfield, Miss Ann- 
Susan Smith. 73, Hannah, the wife of Mr Jo- 
seph Collinson, of Wirksworth, At Youl- 
greave, Stephen Meliand,esq. At Caldwell- 
hall, 55, Miss Evans. 77, Mr. Richard Hol- 
land, of Chaddesden. 36, Mr. Robert Jolin. 
son. At Castleton, 92, Mr. Daniel Rose. 
At Brassington, 73, Mr. George Charlton. 
32, Miss Mary Cubley, of Swarkstone. At 
Stavely, Capt. Jno. Hall. 4th veteran batta- 
llon, At Matlock, Mr.Cumming. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A quantity of gold coin, in a fine state of 
preservation, consisting of 10s. pieces of 
James IT. and 20s. pieces of Charles I. were 
discovered in removing the foundation of the 
Old grammar-school, at Southwell, 

A magnificent ball was given, April 4, 
at the Exchange-rooms, at Nottingham, 400 
being present, and several parties met in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, to honour the return 
of those two independent members, Messrs. 
Denman and Birch. 

Married.|— At Walesby, Mr H. Healy, of 
Sheffield, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Mr. George Dean. W. Vickers, lace-manu- 
facturer, Castle-gate, to Miss Mary Rogers. 

Died.| --At Nottingham, 60, Mrs, Jane 
Green. Miss B. Driver. Mr. Englesant, 
Barker-gate. 37, Mr. John Barker. 74, Mr. 
William Fox, one of the society of Friends. 
83, Mr. Thomas Prentice. 78, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. Charles Wright. She has left 
eleven children to lament her loss. She bad 
fifty-six grand-children, and seven great 
grand-children. 59, Mr. John Emmerson, 
Officer of excise, Ruddington. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

At the Leicester Assizes, J. Scott, a chim- 
ney-sweeper, at Blabey, was indicted for a 
rape upon a child (Amy Smith) only four 
years and a half old. 

Mr. Samuel Shaw, of Belton, near Long- 
borough, has a 5 year old ewe, which has 
produced him no less than 17 lambs. 

Marricd.|—Jobn Clare, the Northampton 
Poet, to Martha Turner of Castreton. 

Died.|—At Leicester, Mrs, Bracebridge, 
wife of Mr. Bracebridge, of the Church-gate. 
Mr, Sarson, plumber. 79, Mrs. lliff, wife 
of Mr. William Iliff, Bond-street. 32, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Mr. John Sims. 86, Mr. 
John Oswin, At Mark field, 60, Mrs. Walton. 
At Sheepsheard, Leicester, 90, Mr. Miller. 
93, Mrs. Bramley. 68, Mr. W. Smith, of 
Sycamore-lane. Mrs. Quilter, Charles. 
street. 42, Mr. W. Hadden. Henry Buckley, 


Nottinghamshire— Warwickshire. 


[May |, 
esq. of Desforu. At Saxby, $0, Mrs, p, r 
vant. At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 70, Mrs = 
nett, widow. At Loughborough, 7, y,, 
Boss. At Manten, Rutland, Miss Lightx 
76, Mr. Swindier, sen. of Langham, in eo, 
sequence of un attack by a bull, , 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

M r. Robert Buck, gardener to Lord Bagor, 
at Blitfield, last year produced from the 
seed of one fruit raised the preceding yeu 
725 pine plants, and from another,” 32) 
plants. 

At Stafford Assizes, eighteen prisoners 
were capitelly convicted and received gp. 
tence of death, five of whom, found guilty 
of a rape at Stoke-upon-Trent, are left for 
execution. 

A horrid murder has been discovered jp 
the liberty of Bilston. A woman named 
Mary Martin, and her infant natural child 
were missed on the 23d ult, and, some days 
after, their bodies were found in the Bir. 
mingham canal, near Bradley, with marks 
of violence upon them. 

Married.|—Mr. M. Eskricke Harvey, 
of Wolverhampton, to Miss Mary Eberal, of 
Lichiield. 

Died.|—At Lichfield, 67, John Edwaris, 
the Hermit of the Bowling-green, in thet 
city. He came to that neighbourhood in the 
prime of life, a perfect stranger, retiring with, 
discust or disappointment from other cr 
brighter scenes of life. At the Halfway- 
house, Wolverhampton, 75, Miss Smith. At 
Tamworth, Mrs. Witton. At an advanced 
age, J. Peel, Esq. of Pazeley, brother to Sit 
R. Peel, Bart. At Coppice House, John 
Reynolds, Esq. At Everton, Mrs. Moore, 
mother of H. G. Moore, esq. Compt 
House, Staffordshire. 82, Mrs. Homer, of 
Bilston. 


at. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

The expected trials of major Cartwrig), 
Mr. Wooler, Mr. Edmunds, and Mr. Lews. 
at the Warwick assizes were deferred on a¢- 
count of the ill-health of the Judge (Best) 

At these assizes, Messrs. Osborne and Rage 
were found guiity of seditiously publishing 
two books, which they had sold in their bu- 
siness as booksellers. rn 

Married.\—At Castle Bromwich, Mr.J¢ 
Cooper, to Miss Alice Orme. 

At Leamington, John Attersoll, 
Portland-place, London, to Augusta, 
of R. Neville, esq. M.P. " 

Died.|—At Birmingham, 59, Jobn Lev 

22, Thomas Caddick. 37, Jobo 7 “ 
Mason. 46, Mary Perry. 589, Jokn “ 
nolds, esq. 37, Mary Tabberer. Mr. J0. 
Lindopp. 


esq. of 
piece 


SHROPSHIRE. for 

At Shrewsbury Assizes, John Rogers, : 

a burglary at Llanyblodwell, and —. 

large sum of money, was capitally on 

victed, and left for execution. — 

Others received sentence of death, a ies 
all reprieved. At these assizes, @ SU! 


brought by the Rev. T. Vaughan, wee 
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Hope Bagot, in this county, against the 
og, Lawrence Panting Gardner, D.D., the 
wocading rector, for dilapidations, when the 
ws save the plaintiff as follows :—for the 
house, 901.3 hog’s-stye and privy, 141. ; 
chancel, 101.; barn, LOL. :—total for re- 
~ oripg the original premises, 214, and for 
putting the present premises ina state of 
repitit, Odi. ¥ : : 

Varried.]} —At Wellington, Mr. Jobn 
Shelton Lockitt, to Miss Sarah Weeks. At 
Birmingham, Rev. W. Woodcock, to Miss 
Parsons of Newport, At Wrockwardine, 
Mr. Rich. Hill, to Miss Martha Dixley. 
4, Stoke St. Milborough, Mr. Turner, of 
Conlover-green, to Miss Rowland, of The 
Heath. 

Died.|—At Shrewsbury, at Bridgend, the 
indy of the Rev. Thomas Hancorne, rector, 
Richard Warren, esq. brother to the Dean 
of Bangor. Mrs. Williams. §3, Mrs. Hop- 
kin, late of Park Promise, near Oswestry. 
51, Mr. Burrey. 77, Mr. J. Price, upwards 
of 20 years schoolmaster, and chapel-clerk 
at the county gaol, and for many years 
parish-clerk of St. Mary’s. Mrs. Wood, re- 
lict of Wm. Wood, esq. Claremont-hill- 
68, Mr. Aston, of Abbot’s Betton, a respect- 
able farmer. At Bridgnorth, at an advanced 
age, Mr. Thoinas Painter. 77, Mrs. Good- 
win. Mrs. Evans, of Oswestry. Same place, 
96, Mr. Edwards. Mrs. Pearce, of Ludlow. 
Sudieniy, at Kinnersley, Mr. John Hooper. 
Caroline Sykes, daughter of the Rev. J. 
Hayton, curate of Neen Savage. At Muck- 
ley, 52, Mr. Charles Reo, a respectable 
farmer. 7, Mrs. Lloyd, of Osbasion. 

CHESHIRE. 

Jacob Magennis for shooting at William 
Birch, constable, was found guilty at Ches- 
ter, On the Sth ult. and since executed. The 
jury also convicted a Mr. Bruce of the same 
capital offence, but his apparent innocence 
las led to Lis reprieve. 

Sir Charles Wolseley and the Rev. Mr. 
Harri-on, were found guilty on the Ith, at 
Chester, of seditious language at a public 
meeting. Mr. Harrison has since been con- 
ited of using seditious language in two 
sermons at Stockport. 

Marric d.J—At Knutsford, Mr. Parkinson, 
of Stockport, to Miss Martha Davies. At 
Stockport, Mr. Robert Collier, of Wersley, 
to Miss Charlotte Cheetham, of Marple. 

Died.]--At Frodsham, in the sixty-first 
‘ear of his age, Mr. John Antwis, late of 
ree At Fairfield, near Astbury, 82, Mr. 
iideley, At Middlewich, Mrs. Taylor. 
At Northwich, Mrs. Lydia Barm. At Stock- 
port, 29, Mr. Ameers, surgeon. 

; _ HEREFORDSHIRE. 
we incendiary set fire to the College 

ral tes Vicars € horal of Hereford Cathe- 
ettinguishe> but happily the flames were 
ieiiees a before they had made much 

aress; the Custos and Vicars have offered 
sulneas, and the inhabitants of the city 
The es for the discovery of the villain. 
ams, where the fire commenced, had 


been saturated with spirit of turpeniine, and 
a quantity of brushwood, straw, und matches 
Was skilfully laid to accomplish the wicked 
design. The two respectable gentlemen who 
were imprisoned On suspicion have,’ been 
discharged, as perfectly innocent. Indeed 
with one who held an office in the Cathedral, 
no motive could have induced him to such an 
act, but insapity. 

At Hereford Assizes, James Williams, S. 
Haywood alias John Jones, R. Keyse alias 
Thomas Williams, and Wm. Parkes, for 
horse-stealing; James Williams, Richard 
Williams, John Taylor, and Wm. Morgan, 
for burglary ; and Wm. Ozeland and James 
Williams, for robbing a warehouse at Led- 
bury, received sentence of death, but were all 
reprieved except Parkes, who was left to 
suffer. 

Married.|—At Bridston, Charles Biss, esq. 
of Hereford, to Miss Wiltshire, of Witten. 
Mr. Robert Phelps, attorney, of Ledbury, to 
Miss Moore, of Broadwaters. ‘At Ross, 
John Ballinger, esq. of Chalford, to Miss 
Woodall, of Hariton. Thomas Taylor, esq. 
of Charles-street, Grosvenor-square, London, 
to Mary, third daughter of Colonel Sir John 
Cotterell, Bart. M. P. of Garnons, Here- 
ford. Mr. Golden, to Miss Marianne Pitt, of 
Rosemaund, 

Died.]|—Found dead in his house in St. 
Owen’s-sireet, where le resided alone, 74, 
the Rev. W. Hollings. At Hereford, W. 
Higgins, esq. of Middlewood. 66, Mrs. 
Weaver of Hereford. 13, Master John Cooke, 
of Ross. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.] — At Worcester, Capt. Brad- 
stock, of the North Gloucester, to Marianne, 
daughter of the Rev. W. Beale, of Newent. 
Jno. Carr, esq. of Ripple, to Miss Martha 
Sultan of Finchley. 

Died.|—-72, Mr. Thos. Danks, of Old- 
bury. 60, Mrs. Badger, of Dudley. Mr. 
Thos. Lythall, King’s Head inn, Kidder- 
minster. At the Junction-house, near Stour- 
bridge, 46, Mr. Jno. Weston. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

A Monmouthshire agricultural petition 
has been prepared. It states thet the far- 
mer has at present a price but little superior 
to his farm, to that which he obtained in 
1793, though his taxes are increased four- 
fold! The petition will be presented in the 
House of Commons on its meeting. In truth 
tenants must be eased of half the present 
rents, or the land cannot be cultivated. 
New rents levied to pay war-taxes are the 
cause of all the evils—the war-taxes must 
be paid out of old rents! % 

Married.] At Cheltenham, John Nichol- 
son, esq. to Miss Anne Harris 

At St. Mary de Lodge, Gloucester, Peter 
Wyatt, esq. to Miss Elizabeth Box. Mr.R. 
Baldwin, to Miss Marley. — 

Died.| At Gloucester, Miss Davis. Mrs. 
Chandler, at an advanced age. 

At Painswick, Mr. Wm. Loveday 


. Elizabeth Tippets 
At Dursley, Mrs. Eliz PPO xfor 4- 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.]|—At Oxford, Mr. Charles Ad- 
miral Pocock, to Miss Kezia Smith. At 
Benson, Mr. Robert Caterer, to Miss Jones. 
Mr. Benwell, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Sir Edward Hitchings. Mr. James Hooper, 
to Miss Mary Ann Nicholas. In London, 
Mr. Thomas Dancer, to R. daughter of Mr. 
George Dancer of Batt’s Green, Hurley. At 
Sarsden, C. T. Kirkwick, esq. to Miss A. 
M. S. Langsten, of Sarsden House. 

Died.\— At Oxford, 37, Mr. Marriott Holt. 
80, Mrs. Elizabeth Sandford 59, Mr. T. 
Robinson, 53, Mrs. Mary Crozier. 27, Mr. 
C. Prior. Mr. William Nicholls, of Holy- 
well Mill. 23, Miss Susannah King, of St. 
Giles’s. Thomas Cunliffe, esq. of Christ 
Church, 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 

George Wiggins, lately executed at Read- 
ing for cruelly using and robbing Mr. Leach, 
confessed to 11 highway robberies and bur- 
glaries, and 49 other offences. 

At Buckingham assizes, 12 prisoners re- 
ceived sentence of death, three of whom 
were left for execution. 

Married.\—At Great Marlow, Mr. Wm. 
Holme, of London, to Miss Eliz. Webb. 

At Reading, Mr. S. Young, to Miss E. 
Howard. 

At Wokingham, Jno. H. Seward, esq. to 
Miss Browne. 

Died.|—At High Wycombe, 65, Mrs. A. 
Fowler. Suddenly, Mrs. Wilmer, of North 
Crawley. 

At Abingdon, 84, George Hawkins, esq. 

At Newbury, Rev. J. B. Hewlett, M.A. 

BEDFORDSHIRE AND HERTFORDSHIRE. 

At Bedford Assizes, R. Head, for sheep- 
stealing ; G. Titmouse, for horse-stealing ; 
G. Lewis and M. Wright, for uttering a 
5l. note 5 received sentence of death, but 
were reprieved. 

Married.\—At Branghin, Herts, the Right 
Honourable Lord Kirkcudbright, to Miss 
Cantes, 

At Hunton, Robert Currey, Esq. to Char- 
lotte, daughter of the Rev. W. Lipscomb. 

Died.\—At Bedford, Mrs. Backwell. Mrs. 
Ma:sden. Mr. James Brown. 

At Apsley, Mrs. Moore. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Northampton assizes produced a heavy 
calendar of prisoner (45 in number), many of 
whom were for capital offences. 

CAMBRIDGE and HUNTINGDON. 


At Cambridge, 22, Mr. J. W. Robson. 
Mr. W. Gurford. 


At Newark, 72, Mr. J. Sargent. 

At Little Sukely, 27, Mr. T. Southwell. 
Mrs. Mewburn. 

At Ely, Mr. Charles Clay, of Coveney. 
43, Mrs. Hammond. 

At Huntingdon, 60, Rev. Thos. Edwards 
LL.D. vicar of Histon. Miss Margaret Tay- 
lor. Mr. D. Cooper. 30, Mr. R. Hatfield. 

At Littleport, 96, Mr. Rich. Sindal. 

. NORFOLK. 
Thirteen prisoners were capitally con. 
victed, all of whom were reprieved, 


Oxfordshire—K ent, 


' [May I, 

. Married.j—James Read 

Mitchell. Mr. Cornelius Whur to M 

Sarah Pond Betts. Mr. Geo. Wood to i, 

E. Wrench. Mr. Sand, to Miss R Clif, 

The Rev. T. Dade, M.A. to Jane dausiier 

of colonel Lloyd. —— 
Died.|—At Norwich, 

Mills. Mr. Richard Allen. 

47, Mrs. Arabia Baldwyn. 

Burton. 


» Gent. to My 


y Symonds ; they 
were both in their 82d year, 80, Mr, j. 
Lenard de Monsigny, many years private 
secretary to Louis XVI. At Newton Lodge 
near Norwich, Mr. Adair. Jeremiah Ives, 
esq. of Calton. 71, Mr. John Beck. §3, 
Mr. William Coleman. 

SUFFOLK. 

The Grand Juries at Bury, acting upon ihe 
suggestion of Mr. Quilter, the Chairman of 
the Ipswich Agricultural association, bave 
signed an agricultural petition to the House 
of Commons calling for proh‘bitions on 
foreign corn, instead of demanding a lower- 
ing of high rents. 

At the Suffolk Acsizes, 13 prisoners re- 
ceived sentence of death. 

Married.|—At Bungay, Mr. Currie, to 
Miss Vassey. Mr. William Welham, 
Ann, daughter of Mr. Dynes. James Isaac, 
Esq. to Miss Lucy Clark. 

At Ipswich, Mrs. J. Elliston, to Miss M. 
A. Buncombe, of London. 

Died.\—At Ipswich, Edmund Reeve, Hem- 
mond. 7], William Chandler, of Ipswich. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, 24, Mr. J. Young. 

ESSEX. 

Married.J—John Rees, esq. of London, to 
Miss Estber Price. John Eaton Joyner, esq. 
to Miss Jane Collins. Thomas Page, ey, 
to Miss Lavinia King. Thomas J. Turner, 
esq. to Miss Jane Bawtree. Mr. Jno. Bishop, 
to Miss Sarah Hucks ' 

Died.J|—At Barking, 60, Mr. J. Walker. 

At Kelvedon, 25, Miss A. Crane. 

At Woodford, Miss E. Robinson. 

At Chelmsford, 58, the Rev. Saml. Doug: 
las. Mr. J. Weeden. odd 

At Colchester, Mrs. Rose. 30, Mrs. Dodd. 

At Manningtree, 79, Mr. Jno. Everett. 

KENT. aikiee 

Margate ; great improvements are 
in eng annig with a new market and & 
sembly room. f. 

The sums claimed from different fire a 
fices by the sufferers from p agg great 
at Chatham, amount to 65, - . 

Married.|—At Deal, Lieut. Hill, R.N. © 
Miss Thornton, of Dover. li j 

At Charlton, near Dover, Philip Bon 
esq. R. N. to Miss S. A. Lafarque- ~ 

At Farningham, W. C. Lempriere, ate 
Miss H. Reid. 

At Lewisham, F. W. Courtborpe; esq. *° 
Miss Pratt. , . 

At Bexley, Geo. Grote, esq. 10 Miss Hat 
riet Lewis. : R.M. # 

At Rochester, Lieut. Skinner, *-* 
Miss Day. af 

At Tunbridge, Charles H. Strode, ie 4 
Wells, to Miss Wombwell. 








1920. | 
Died.]—At Sheerness, 36, Mr. J. Brittain. 
4t Rochester, SI, David Day, esq. Little 


itage. 
Oe hanes Mr. J. Hicks. 


lor. Mrs. Stone. 

At Ramsgate, Mrs. Bear. 

jt Cranbrook, 1%, Miss S. Winkworth. 
53, Mr. Waters, printer. Mrs. Tooth. 80, 


Mr. T. Edmeade. | 
if Sittingbourne, 80, Mrs King. 50, Mr. 


J}. White. 

4t Dover, Mr. Charles M‘Dougall. 73, 
Mrs. Eldridge. 

4t Sandwich, Mr. Jameson. Mrs. Wright. 

At Bromley, the Rev. J. J. Telman, M.A. 
7s, Mrs. Wilson. 

At West Malling, 61, Mr. W. Williams. 

At New Romney, 48, Mr. John Mortley. 

At Tenterden, 29, Mr. John Britcber. 

At Smarden, 62, Matthew Parker. 

At Dunkirk, Mrs. Branchet. At Dept- 
ford, 74, Jno. Hughes, esq. At Woolwich, 
it, after a protracted and distressing illness, 
Agnes Boys, youngest daughter of Mr. S, B. 
Harman, bookseiler, of that place. At 
Hanchorne, 30, Sarah Beasted. 

SURREY. 

Married.|—At Guildford, 70, Mrs. Neald. 
Miss Badcock. 

At Farnham, Mr. Dance, to Mrs. Steward. 

At Walworth, 84, Mrs. M. Bostock. 

At Kennington, 71, G. Unwin, esq. 84, 
Mrs. Manningham, 88, S. Ward, Esq. 

At Mitcham, Rev. D. Heathcote. 

Died.|\—At Croydon, 84, Mrs. Lloyd. 

At Guildford, 31, Miss Mary Ray. 

AtEpsom, Mr. J. Diddear. 

At Kingston, Lieut. Gen. Johnston. 

At Great Bookham, Rev. Sam. Cooke. 

SUSSEX. 

The first stone of a new poor-house at 
Brighton, was laid on Monday.—The esti- 
mated expense 60001. 

Married.]| —Mr, Charles Wills, to Miss 
Baxter, 


At Brighton, Robert Suter, esq. to Miss 
Esther Vallance. 

At Little Hampton, R. Ayton, esq. to Miss 
‘vton, Rev. R. Cranmer, of Mitcham, to 
Miss G. M. Window. 

Died.|—At Chichester, 69, Mrs. Champion. 
‘3, Owen Tudor, esq. 

At Brighton, 72, Dr. Richard Dennison, 

At River, 72, William Bridger, esq. 

At Steyning, Mrs. Mary Parkinson. 

a Seaford, 81, Elizabeth, wife of the 

v. T. Williams. 

AtW est Firle, 76, Mrs. Elizabeth Marten. 

At Brighton, Miss Margaret Yates. 

. _ HAMPSHIRE. 
aioe miscreants have of late employed 

mselves in setting the furze and brush- 
a of the new forest on fire. 
a . old Lady of Southampton kept all her 
a and herself in a continual state of 
; ness from the time of the late King’s 
*athto hisinterrent ! 


ue new large chapel above Bar, in South- 
’mMpton, Will shortly . mene _ 


Mr. S. Tai- 


oitried]—at Portsmouth, Mr. Luttrell, 


‘8s Maria Jarvoise, 
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At Southampton, L. Farquhar, esq. 
Miss Maria Watts. : ghar 

Died.]—At Eling, Ephraim Obaffey Ban- 
ger, shopkeeper, Who was found in bed with 
his head nearly severed from bis body by 


a razor, which was lying beside him. 


At Winchester, Mrs. Wise. 
Walldin. Mrs. Gauntlett. 65, Mr. John 
Wills, sen. Mr. Lockett. 

At Gosport, 66, Mr. Biddlecombe. 

At Lymington, M. Samuel Janes. 

At Portsmouth, 93, Mrs. Reynolds. Mrs. 
Bingham relict of the Rev. Mr. B. 

At Portsea, Mr. Redward, sen. Mrs. 
Dipscomb. 91, Mr. John Hurst. 47, Mr. 
J. Reading. 95, Mr. James Cannon. 

WILTS, 

Married.| At Twyford, Mr. G. Hunt, to 
Miss. Jones. 

At Devizes, H. F. Bowness, esq. to Miss 
Hill. James Keene, esq. to Miss Dionysia 
Barnes. 

F. H. Rumball, esq. to Miss Sophia Dore. 

Died.\ .At Westbury, 52, Mr. W. Smith. 

At Warminster, 75, Mr. Jarvies House. 

At Devizes, Mr. Perry. 

At Maddit’s Park, near Malmsbury, 69, 
Mr. Jno. Watts. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Married.\—Mr. Isauc Niblet, to Miss 
Goodluck. Mr. Parker, to Mary, daughter 
of Captain William Outerbridge. Mr. Ed- 
mund May, of Redcliff, to Miss Hennegar. 
Mr, John Paine, to Miss Ropsen, of Stroud, 
Gloucester. 

Died.| At Bath, Mrs. Weir. Miss Laura 
Hall. Frances, wife of lieutenant-colonel 
Grady. Lady Butler. Countess Nugent. Mrs, 
Wilcox, 


Mr. Samuel 


DEVONSHIRE. 

Devon Lent assizes commenced at Exeter 
on the 13th, and ended on the 2Ist ult. Thir- 
teen prisoners received sentence of death.— 
On the Crown side, an uncle and four ne- 


phews were arraigned for wholesale deal- 


ings, not only in smashing or passing forged 
notes, but also in horse-stealing. 

Married.|—At Exeter, Thos. Wren, esq. 
to Deletia Montagu, daughter of Vice Ad- 
miral Barton. 

At Berry-Pomeroy, Edward Manico, esq, 
to Mary, second ‘daughter of W. Pulling, 
esq. John Spettigue Mill, esq. to Miss Mary 
Mill, of Pyworthy. Lieut.-Col. Tomkins, 
58th foot, to Miss Woodriff, of Jamaica. 

Died.]—At Exeter, 81, Wm. Parker, esq. 
Mrs. Cornish. Nathaniel Henry, son of the 
late Major Preston. 

At Axminster, Mr. Sam. Thatcher. 

At Barnstaple, Capt. Ferrieres, R. N. 

At Biddeford, Mrs. Lamping. 50, Mrs. 
J. Morrish. 

CORNWALL. : 

At the Cornwall Assizes, the grand jury 
found a true bill against L. Evelynand J.R. 
G. Grabam, esqrs. the members lately re- 
turned for St. Ives; also against five others, 
for a conspiracy to return the members at 
the late election, by means of bribery and 
corruption. The grand jury have also found 


a true bill against Mr. Halse, the towa clerk, 
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284 . Scotlund—Ireland— Death abroad. 


their agent, for bribery. A petition is pre- 
paring to the House of Commons against 
the late return; and four of the most emi- 
nent counsel on the western circuit are re- 
tained to conduct the prosecuiions and peti- 
tions. 

Married.]— At Lestwithiel, Mr. J. Baron, 
to Miss Littleton. At Falmouth, Miss Phil- 
pott, to Miss Godolphin, At Redruth, Mr. 
Bray, to Miss Noel. 

Died.}] At Marazion, 51, Hannibal Cur- 
now Blewett,esq. At East Looe, 89, Mr. 
Sam. May, the oldest freeman of that boro’. 
At Truro, Mrs. Trahar, At Launceston, Miss 
Proctor. Mr. John Goodman. Mrs. Cooling. 
Mr. Michael Frest, alderman. 

SCOTLAND. 

At Glasrow, an Institution is about to 
he formed for the encouragement of the 
Fine Arts. An annual exhibition and a 
gallery form parts of the plan. 

The distressed Reformers in the vicinity 
of Paisley lately appeared in arms and ad- 
dressed a Proclamation or Appeal to the 
people of the United Kingdom, couched 
in very energetic language, calling on 
the people to leave off work till they had 
obtained areform, and otherwise indica- 
tive of revolutionary designs, for the dis- 
covery of the authors of which a large re- 
ward has since been offered. A party of 
60 of these armed patriots, on the Sth of 
April, were encountered by a squadron of 
28 Hussars near hilsyth on the Carron, 
They fought behind a wall, fired on the 
Hussars, who passed the wall, and then 
maintained the confiict with their pikes. 
One horse was killed, and two of the Hus- 
sars wounded; but four of the Radicals, 
as they are called, were killed, and others 
wounded, made prisoners and conveyed 
to Stirling Castle. This entire district 
appears, indeed, to be in a state of rebel- 
lious ferment. At Greenock a distressing 
affair occurred on the 8th of April, the 
Armed Association (guarding 5 Radicals 


2 





| May }, 


ghed at, or hi 

or pelted by the crowd, fired, _— 
and wounded 20, (five of . 
dead)! Such were the effec 


partizans instead of disciplined regulars 


to prison) on being lau 


Whom are sings 
ts of employin 


Fifteen others have since been | 
the Tolbooth, Edinburgh, 
IRELAND, 

Many of the poor men who were led t. 
seek redress against high rents by insur. 
rection, having been tried and executes 
the disturbed district are reduced to tray. 
guility. 

At Cork an earthquake was lately fel 
which lasted about eight or ten seconds 
but no mischief occurred. 

Died\ Near Killarney, aged 117, Theo. 
dore O'Sullivan, a celebrated Irish Bard, 
— Lately at Cullenswood, near Dublin, in 
the 70th year of his age, Rear-Admiral 
Sir Chichester Fortescue, Kant. Ulster 
King at Arms, 


odged it 


FOREIGN. 

With great regret we learn the melan- 
choly death of Joseph Ritchie, Esq, at 
Mourzuk, in Africa, about 400 miles south 
of Tripoli. He was a native of Otley,.and 
Was a young man of great abilities and 
enterprise ; he was employed under the 
auspices of the African Association, to 
make discoveries in the interior of Africa, 
and particularly to endeavour to penetrate 
through the Great Desert of Tombucto. 
The death cf this enterprising young man 
is particularly to be lamented, as we are 
afraid a knowledge of the interior ol 
Africa will scarcely be accomplished in 
our days. How many men of science 
have fallen victims to their thirst for 
knowledge! Of six persons who accom 
panied Nehrbur the Danish traveller, i 
his tour through Arabia, he alone survived. 
Since then, Hornnman, Mungo Park, and 
Burckhardt, bave also fallen a sacriies to 
a climate which seems peculiarly obnoxious 
to European constitutions. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. : 
The Poem of X.and the paper signed Caxpipus, will be returned on application 

to the writers, as we have discovered that they have appeared in another work ; 

and we feel it necessary, as far as possible to avoid plagiarisms, and to guar - 


selves against correspontde 
But the seecess of the Mon 


correspondents find it to discriminate 
as the parent of the entire brood. 
others, who have litile ree 
assurance with which 


competitors ¢ indeed. we earnestly invite 
claims, and all our judgement founded on? 
16 of our pages are not found to con 
teresting matter than al! the Misee 
say thisin justice to ourselves : 
against the chicanery of trade, 
vertisements which fill the new 
tion is their coarse i) 


nts who do not consider us worthy of their preferent’. 
; THLY MAGAZINE has so multiplied candidates for public 
Javour, that we find it as dijicult to take even a glance at the whole, as our 
among their pretensions. <per 
we feel a little jealous of preferences given” 
ommendation but their mere jucenility, and the confiden' 
. they obtrude their imitative powers on the world. ; 
be the conceit of axe ; but we confess we see little to covet in the pages of any of thes 
comparisons, and we will abandon a 
5 years’ experience in such matters, if wird 
fain more original, useful, and generally ‘ 
lanies of the same month taken together. ea 
and we say it confidently, to protect ourselt 

and the meretricious glare of the columns ¢ >. 
; spapers inregard to works whose only recommen 

e unitation of this Miscellany in its mechanical structure. 


At the same times 


Ours mal 


!] our 


ec 


Letters from Madrid, and the continuation of the Sketches in France in our next. 


The Review of Music and the Drama, and Westminster Abbey, ae deferr ed, "9 
make room for the List of the New Parliament. 





